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Latrobe Valley Naturalist 


LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 23 February Beetles — Nick Porch 

Excursion: Saturday 24 February Related excursion Childers area. Meet 10am at Park in 
Main Street Thorpedale. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 5 March to Moe-Yallourn Railtrail. Meet 10am at 
Moe Botanic Gardens. Contact: Elsie Coggan ‘@® 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 23 March AGM. Eucalypts — Pauline Ladiges 


Excursion: SUNDAY 25 March Edithvale-Seaford Wetlands. Meet 8.45am at Moe Railway 
Station for car pooling. Bluchers to lead. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563. 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293 

Next activities: Sun 18 Feb — Walking Track Maintenance — Mustering Flat Track & Baw Baw 
Feeder Track, Feb-May — Willow removal Baw Baw Plateau; March — Spot-tailed Quoll Surveys; 
Sun 18 March — Geological Walk, Walhalla Township, led by local geologist Scott Murray. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 

Next activities: 28 February — Flinders — Turnstone & Sooty Oystercatchers; 3-7 March — Corner 
Inlet — Large Waders; 9-12 March — Ward Spit, Port Pirie, SA — Red Knot; 16 March — Werribee 
SF — Pied Oystercatchers, 25 March — Sandy Point — Sanderling 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 

Contact: Craig Campbell - ‘Visitors Centre 5196 6166 

SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 

PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 
Next activity: Sunday 3 March — Bald Hills Wetlands. For details contact Environment Centre. 
FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 
HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 

Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President). Wendy Rhodes & 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE —- MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2001. 
See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MARCH): 9 MARCH 2001 
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Dr David Ashton 


Continued from last issue. 


Changes due to the Introduction of Species 
— either plant or animal. 


Plant success is usually because a predator is 
left behind and the species has a growth 
advantage. Examples of exotic invaders are 
Boneseed, St John’s Wort and Opuntia 
(Prickly Pear) and Acacia baileyana and 
Pittosporum —undulatum. _ Pittosporum 
undulatum has been spread possibly by 
Blackbirds and gardeners. It is 100 -150 km 
beyond its pre-European range and is now 
invading the Adelaide Hills and Albany in 
WA. It suppresses ground species. At 
Ringwood under Eucalyptus globoidea and 
E. obliqua woodland heath species, such as 
Epacris, Gahnia and Hovea, grew. Sweet 
Pittosporum invaded in the 1950’s and 60’s 
and suppressed everything except Gahnia. 
Boundaries of species may not be climate 
limited but dispersal limited. 


The effects on vegetation of rabbits in 
Southern Australia and pigs buffalo and 
camels in northern Australia needs no further 
mention. 


Changes in Geological Time 


These have largely been inferred from pollen 
analysis of peats and lakes and offshore 


Sediments. The coat of a pollen grain is. 


astonishingly resistant to breakdown and 
Tesists even Hydrofluoric acid (which etches 
glass). 


The world has emerged from a drastic roller 
coaster ride of climatic changes for the last 
million years. This has resulted in the 
contraction and expansion of climatic belts 
around the equator and the rise and fall of 
tree lines on mountain ranges. In south 
eastern Australia there were icecaps around 
Kosciuzko and through western Tasmania 
with peri-glacial surrounds. The tree lines 
were 500 metres lower. The picture 
emerging of Victoria 17000 to 18000 years 
ago is a bit like present day Mongolia — one 


of a grassy steppe with pockets of hidden 
forest in refuges and expanded deserts 
covering 60% or more of Australia with 
almost no rainforest. In Europe and North 
America, glacial and interglacial pollen 
records show a cavalcade of vegetation 
zones moving north or south. Here, there 
were warmer and colder periods but also 
wetter and drier. 


The various types of vegetation have clearly 
migrated quite ‘fast’, probably spread from 
refuges. Some species dispersed easily, 
others not. For instance, Atherosperma 
(Southern Sassafras) with its persistent 
feathery style has probably reached all 
habitats except for the Otways where it is up 
wind from its source. On the other hand, 
Nothofagus disperses to 1 — 2 times the tree 
height and has not gone from Mt Baw Baw 
to Errinundra where there is an equivalent 


climate. Bull Mallee (Eucalyptus behriana) 


grows on thin alkaline nasty soil in an outlier 
outside of Melton. With it are a few 
associates from the desert — Myoporum 
deserti, Rhagodia parabolica, Templetonia 
and nearby, Callitris and Cassia. The 
suggestion is now that this vegetation grows 
in a rainshadow and may have been 
widespread in glacial times 17000 years ago. 
With ameliorating climate, the escape route 
over the Kilmore Gap was cut off with taller 
forest. So it is a relic of past climate. 


Examples occur in other places such as 
Sugar Gum, which has three distinct 
localities in South Australia. It is thought to 
have been stranded in refuges in dry times. 
Some species have yet to reach equilibrium 
with the environment — distribution limits are 
dispersal position and time. For instance 
wetlands in Portland are identical to areas in 


the east of Victoria where Melaleuca 


ericifolia dominates. The prevailing wind is 
westerly and dispersal west has not 
occurred. At Apollo Bay, where the wet 
climate and valley floors make ideal sites for 
Lilly Pilly, none grow. Yet at Wilsons 
Promontory, it grows in _ similar 
circumstances, which in itself is probably a 
refuge. Elaeocarpus reticulatus (Blue 
Oliveberry) is present in Eastern Australia, 
East Gippsland, the Prom., Flinders and 
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King Islands but not the Otways. Probably 
Bass Straits filled too fast and cut it off. 


So we have changes for various reasons. 
Some are simple adjustments to disturbance, 
sometimes to factors that initiate 
regeneration, that is, a necessary flux. Other 


changes impose permanent deflection, 
introductions, dismemberment of 
ecosystems, unbalanced _plant-animal 


component. Others are inexorable global 
climate change, part of astronomical system, 
vulcanism, plate movement, spasms of 
geological history to which we are a 
component (carbon dioxide emissions). 
What we do to maintain what we have got 
depends on research and the will (political 
and economic) to permit it. 


So summing up- 


The changing bush 

il: May be changes from place to place, 
habitat, broad, sudden. Regional 

2, May change with time due to 
perturbations — disturbances that 
break the grip of dominant plants and 
allows regeneration (re-sets clock). 
They may be a natural feature 
required for perturbation and may 
only happen in combinations of 
circumstances or in blocks of 
favourable years — for example 3 -4 
consecutive, to allow establishment. 
Fire is the big disturbance factor. 
Mankind is next. 

3. Change due to introductions of 
plants or animals — unrestrained 
production, or due to plague insects 
or fungal disease. 

4. Inexorable change. _ Geological 
history tells us there have been great 
changes. It is unlikely to have 
stopped. We are affected by the 


earth’s tilt, rotation, the sun, 
vulcanism, human addition of carbon 
dioxide. 

5: We have to decide what we want to 
do and how. 

Jackie Tims 


This was the subject for the LVFNC meeting 
October 27" 2000 and the speaker was Mr 
Eddie Beulke. Malacology is the study of 
molluscs so our speaker was a malacologist. 
Mr Beulke told of his love for shells from an 
early age, when he was taken to see a shell 
museum at Rosebud West. He was hooked 
then, but could not find any clubs with an 
interest in shells. At 16 years of age he 
attended a meeting of LVFNC but was 
disappointed as the talk was of flowers! 


In the 1960’s he discovered the shell 
museum at Inverloch which was then 
privately owned, but later was purchased by 
the Shire. After that a shell club was found 
in Melbourne, and with encouragement of 
members a survey was commenced in 1991 
of the area between Point Smythe and 
Eagles Nest, a distance of 15 km. The 
declaration of the Bunurong Marine Reserve 
curtailed collecting in that area — shells may 
not be removed without a permit. 


Maps illustrated the area of the survey, and 
overhead projections illustrated the various 
species of shells. We recognized some of 
them: Chiton, Limpet, Cowrie, Volute and 
Cone shell. It was noted that some species 
had not been found in the live state for many 
years. We discovered that Abalone, Scallop, 
Oyster and Cuttle-fish are all Mollusca 
species. 


There was discussion about the poisonous 
nature of Cone-shells; Mr Beulke advised 
that all of these species should be thought of 
as dangerous. More discussion was about 
Nautilus which appear at certain times of the 
year. These attractive shells are greatly 
sought after by collectors. 


More questions followed and Mr Beulke 
presented a copy of the survey to the Club 
(now in the library). The following day an 
excursion was to be held in the area of the 
suryey. 


Lorna Long 
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Hazelwood power commissioned the Arthur 
Rylah Institute for Environmental Research 
at Heidelberg to conduct an aquatic diversity 
survey of the company’s wetlands. The ARI 
presented its report dated July 2000 and 


titled An Assessment of the Aquatic 
Biodiversity Values of the Hazelwood 
Wetlands and Eel Hole Creek to Hazelwood 
Power several weeks ago. The report 
originated from the LV Field Naturalists 
Club’s recommendations to the company (on 
3 May 1999). 


The ARI’s principal objectives were to 
determine the freshwater biodiversity values 
and water quality of Hazelwood Power’s 
wetlands and Eel Hole Creek. For the 
purpose of their rsearch, the wetlands were 
the Brodribb Road Wetlands, the Melaleuca 
Wetlands and the North Melaleuca 
Wetlands. Eel Hole Creek for the purpose of 
this survey refers to the three kilometres of 
the creek which runs through Hazelwood 
Power’s property. The survey focussed on 
the macro-invertebrates, fish and water 
characteristics. The other principal objective 
of the assessment was to _ provide 
recommendations for the improvement of 
aquatic fauna diversity. 


The macro-invertebrate survey was 
conducted on the three wetland sites plus 
Eel Hole Creek. Fish surveys were 
conducted in November and December in all 
four localities except the Brodribb Road 
Wetland which was too dry at the time. 


The freshwater ecologists conducted the 
fish survey by using mesh bait traps, wing- 
fyke nets, gill nets and electro-fishing. The 
five species of fish revealed included three 
indigenous and two introduced species. 


The macro-invertebrate survey of the three 
wetlands revealed 78 taxa from 48 families. 
Eel Hole Creek revealed 35 taxa from 27 
families. Aquatic insects and in particular 
true flies and true bugs were the most 
dominant taxa in the wetlands and Eel Hole 
Creek. The report by the ARI contained 
various bar charts and lists relating to the 
aquatic fauna findings. 


The report concluded the fish fauna in the 
HP wetlands (that were surveyed) was 
noticeably different from that found in the 
nearby Morwell River. The fish survey found 
that the wetlands lacked piscine diversity. 
Barriers to fish migration, lack of water flow 
and poor water quality were the reasons 
submitted for the difference. 


As part of the aquatic biodiversity 
assessment, the freshwater ecologists used 
the ecological health indices method (as 
developed by the EPA in 1999). This 
technique takes into account the number of 
macro-invertebrate families and the type of 
families present. It was concluded the 
macro-invertebrate assemblages present 
indicated there was organic pollution or 
episodic de-oxygenation in the wetlands. 
The report stated there were high nutrient 
concentrations in the three wetlands (and Eel 
Hole Creek), especially total nitrogen 
concentrations. 


By applying the EPA’s ecological health 
indices, the freshwater ecologists concluded 
that Eel Hole Creek did not meet EPA 
criteria for healthy streams. They stated that 
the causal factors were direct stock access to 
the creek, agricultural run-off and degraded 
stream banks. 


The report on the Assessment of the Aquatic 
Biodiversity Values made ten 
recommendations to Hazelwood Power. 
These recommendations relate to the 
evelopment of macro-invertebrate and fish 
habitat, a fish survey at the Brodribb Road 
Wetlands, translocation of fish into the 
wetlands and annual monitoring of the 
macro-invertebrate and fish populations. 
Other recommendations relate to the 
prevention of stock access to Eel Hole 
Creek, re-vegetation of the wetlands with 
riparian species and the establishment of a 
wetland water quality program. 


The Club had the opportunity to comment 
on the report’s recommendations to 
Hazelwood Power. This occurred in a 
submission dated 9 October 2000. In that 
submission the Club generally supported the 
recommendations made by the freshwater 
ecologists, and asked that the removal of any 
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exotic fish (from the Brodribb Road 
Wetlands) and the fencing of Eel Hole Creek 
(from stock access) be given priority. 


At the time of writing this article, 
Hazelwood Power has yet to indicate the 
extent and when, the company will be 
implementing the report’s ten 
recommendations. 


Rob deSouza-Daw 
LVFNC representative HP ERC 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 23 February: Beetles — Nick Porch 
Saturday 24 February: Related excursion 
Childers area. Meet 10am at Park in Main 
St, Thorpedale. 


Friday 9 — Monday 12 March: VFNCA 
camp at Rawson. 


Friday 23 March: AGM. Eucalypts — 
Pauline Ladiges 

SUNDAY 25 March: Excursion to 
Edithvale-Seaford Wetlands. We will 
organize assisted transport with cars. Meet 
8.45am at Moe Railway station for car 
pooling. Bluchers to lead. 


Finance — Balance 

General A/c $233.12. Cash Management 
Trust $11,873.38 (Investmt $3093.56, 
Conservn. $6590.82 & Publicatn. $2189.00) 


As a result of the Treasurer’s investigation 
of banking charges, a motion was passed to 
change both operating and investment 
accounts to Bendigo Bank. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Crinigan Road Reserve — still need to find 
someone to gO on committee of 
management. 


Eric Lubcke awarded life membership of 
Australian Plants Society, LV group. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship Launch was well 
attended by members. Implementation to be 
discussed with Mark Brady. 


Subscriptions for 2001 — Magazine increase 
to $16 and general operations component to 
remain as is. Family $31, Single $23, Junior 
$16 and Magazine $16. 

We are still awaiting ABN from the Tax 
Office. 


Lake Narracan — concern regarding report in 
local paper; Elsie to draft a letter to David 
Power. 


Bird Challenge report — 100 species seen by 
2 groups with 12 attending. 


Conservation Matters 


Dawson Reserve — two meetings held so far 
with views put by NR&E, Gippsland Plains 
Railtrail COM, Sale FNC and our club. Next 
meeting with Cheryl Edwards and Josephine 
McHunter from NR&E, Sale FNC members 
and reps from our club 27 February at 
NR&E offices in Traralgon. 


Basslink meeting at Mullundung attended by 
100 people. Bon and Ollie went as local 
botanists and added 120 plants to the list on 
the Viridans data base, which has been sent 
on to them. 

West Gippsland Native Vegetation Plan — 
Jackie has prepared a response. 

Morwell River Wetlands Strategy Plan has 
been prepared. 

Sweetwater Creek Reserve census by 
Botany Group — Plants Victoria sent copy. 
Botany Group will do census of Tanjil 
Reserve. 


Nick Porch — Beetles. Nick is doing a PhD 
at Monash University in Geography and 
Environmental Sciences, and is using beetle 
fossils to reconstruct past environments, 
particularly those of the Ice Age period. He 
has an honours degree in archaeology and 
geology, and has worked on archaeological 
sites in Tasmania and Kenya. Nick will lead 
an excursion in the Childers area, where he 
grew up, and where he is currently collecting 
beetles for his study. 
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2000 AMEEF AWARDS 


The annual Australian Minerals & Energy Environment Foundation Awards were held in 
Melbourne on 23 October 2000. I attended the award night in my capacity as a member of the 
Hazelwood Power's Environmental Review Committee. In total twelve ERC members attended. 

The Award night was chaired by television personality John Ward and the address was given by 
John McFarlane, Chief Executive Officer of the ANZ bank. Six awards for environmental 
excellence in the mineral and energy industries were awarded. 

Hazelwood Power was one of two finalists in the Large Company Project Award. Hazelwood 
Power's nomination was for its overall environmental management. The other finalist in this 
category was Kidston Gold Mines Limited for its development of an innovative waste rock 
cover for mine rehabilitation. 

The winner for the Large Company Project Award was Hazelwood Power. The award was 
granted for Hazelwood Power's significantly improved environmental performance and of 
particular note, the improvements made to reduce dust emissions. Tony Innocenzi, HP's 
Manager for the Precipitator Upgrade Program accepted the winner's plaque and certificate. 

The AMEEF Environmental Excellence Awards are for the Australian mining and energy 
industries. The award to Hazelwood Power demonstrates that local industry can lead the way in 
environmental management. 

The AMEEF Award is an achievement for Hazelwood Power. It is also an achievement for the 
Latrobe Valley as it portrays the valley with a positive environmental image. The environmental 
excellence award recognises that Hazelwood Power is an Australian leader for others to follow 
and for the company to maintain. 


Rob de Souza-Daw 
LVFNC HP ERC representative 


INDEX TO LATROBE VALLEY NATURALIST Nos. 427 to 437 Year 2000 


Birds 

Brodribb Road Wetlands Bird List 29.7.00 Wendy Savage Sep 435 
Accipiters and Apodi - Bat Hawks and Swifts Jim Blucher Apr 430 
Australasian Grebes Wendy Savage Jan 427 
Bird Lists for Spring Camp 1999 Elsie Coggan Jan 427 
Birds Australia Atlas - Talk by Harry Pappas 27.7.00 Elsie Coggan Sep 435 
Bower Birds in Town Bon Thompson Nov 437 
Excursion of 29 July 2000 - Bird Excursion Alix Williams Aug 434 
Life On Our Dams - Birds Ron Carey Feb 428 
Mathison Park Bird List 29.7.00 Wendy Savage Sep 435 
Peregrine Falcons - Talk by Victor Hurley - 24.3.2000 David Stickney May 431 - 
Ravens and Sheep Geoff & Jackie Tims Nov 437 
The Nectar Thief Roland Good Mar 429 
VFNCA Camp - Mud Island and Bird Lists Elsie Coggan Jun 432 
Botany 

Comparison of Australian & New Zealand Flora - Chris Home Jackie Tims Sep 435 
Endangered Ecological Community - New Listing Under ESP Act Feb 428 
Life On Our Dams - Poa aquatica Ron Carey Feb 428 
Life With Orchids - Talk by Terri Allen : Bon Thompson Feb 428 
Violets Bon Thompson Feb 428 
Excursions 

A Day at the Werribee Open Plains Zoo - Spring Camp 1999 Estelle Adams Jan 427 
Andersons Inlet Excursion Alix Williams Nov 437 
Bats - Saturday Evening Excursion John Lawson Jun 432 
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Circular for VFNCA March Camp 2001 
Excursion of 29 July 2000 - Bird Excursion 
Excursion to Peterson's Lookout 

Frogs Plus at Traralgon Railway Reservoir Conservation Reserve 
Gliding Possums 

Sale Common in June 

Summer Camp at Licola 

Sunday Afternoon - Spring Camp 1999 
Sunday Morning October 10th - Spring Camp 1999 
VFNCA at Bellarine Peninsula 

VFNCA Camp - Mud Island 

Visit to Glen Nayook 

Yarram District - 23.10.99 

Fauna 

Bats - Talk by Lindy Lumsdan 

Gliding Possums - Talk by Steve Henry 
Koalas - Talk by Peter Menkhorst 

Mating Koalas 

Fungi 

Visit to Glen Nayook 

Geology 

Local Geology - Talk by Noel Schleiger 
Invertebrates 

Eltham Butterfly Revisited 


Miscellaneous 

Bizarre - Poem 
Extinction Processes - Talk by Dr. Wendy Wright 
Greenhouse Gas Debate - Talk by David Stickney 
Nature's Healed - Poem 

The Changing Bush - Talk by Dr. David Ashton 


Reports 

Bird Group Report 

Carrajung Conservation Reserve Association AGM 
Hazelwood Power Environment Review Committee 
Jean Galbraith's Memorial Wildflower Reserve 
Moe-Yallourm Rail Trail 

Morwell River Wetland Committee 

President's Report March 2000 


Reptiles 
Frogs Plus at Traralgon Railway Reservoir Conservation Reserve 
Nell Lyndon's Love of Reptiles 


Vale 


A Further Celebration of Jean Galbraith 

Ellen Lyndon -Naturalist, Historian, Conservationist 
Ellen Lyndon O.A.M. 

Valma Plant O.A.M. 


Alix Williams 
Mary Austin 
Philip Rayment 
Philip Rayment 
Philip Rayment 
Philip Rayment 
Elsie Coggan 
Gwynneth A. Trainor 
Philip Rayment 
Elsie Coggan 
Estelle Adams 
Ron Carey 


John Lawson 
John Poppins 
John Poppins 
Wendy Savage 


Estelle Adams 
Jackie Tims 


Diamond Valley News 


Terri Allen 
Florence Blucher 
Jim Blucher 
Terri Allen 
Jackie Tims 


Elsie Coggan 
Philip Rayment 
L. Long 

Bon Thompson 
Madge Vinell 
L. Long 

Philip Rayment 


Philip Rayment 
Mary Austin 


Ken Harris 
Eulalie Brewster 


Oct 436 
Aug 434 
Jul 433 

Nov 437 
Mar 429 
Sep 435 
Mar 429 
Jan.427 
Jan 427 
Jun 432 
Jun 432 
Aug 434 
Feb 428 


Apr 430 
Mar 429 


Oct 436 
Nov 437 


Aug 434 
May 431 


Jun 432 


Jun 432 
Aug 434 
Jul 433. 
Feb 428 
Nov 437 


Jun 437 
Sep 435 


Apr 434 
Jul 435 
Aug 434 
431 


Apr 
Apr 430 


Nov 437 
Aug 434 


Feb 428 
Jul 433 
May 431 
Sep 435 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Contact: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc, Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc, Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street 
Morwell 3840 Moe Vic. 3825 
@ 5634 2246 
Assistant Secretary 
Ms J Tims 
§# 9589 4047 or 5634 2628 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt St month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
® 51472151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Pat Tratt 8 pm on the third Friday of each 
P.O. Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Batmsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5156 2683 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the "Naturalist" 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of all 
clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be around 
one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with the 
author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 home 

be addressed to: Editor, LV Naturalist : 5122 6880 work 
PO Box 719 Email: scribex@bigpond.com 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Sa ve cee nny ne enn ere eee 
Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Spectracopy, Traralgon 


Incorporation No. A0005323T 
ISSN 1030-5084 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Send remittance with completed form to Mr Bruce Adams, Treasurer LVFNC Inc, 7 Lorikeet Place, 
Traralgon 3844, Please indicate if address/phone number has changed. 


Family $31 [_] Single $23 [] Junior $16 [_] Naturalist $16 [_] 
CHEQUEENCLOSED$ (Made payable to LVFNC Inc) 
Subscriptions are due March 1” each year. (Half fees apply for those joining after 31° August) 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 23 March AGM Eucalypts — Pauline Ladiges 

Excursion: SUNDAY 25 March The Edithvale-Seaford Wetlands excursion has been 
cancelled due to lack of water. An alternative excursion is 
being organized — details at the General Meeting. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 2 April to Woorabinda School Camp. Meet 10am 
at corner of Purvis Road and George Bates Drive. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 27 April Mushrooms: Myths and Legends — Mary Cole 

Excursion: Saturday 28 April Related excursion to Boolarra or Tarra-Bulga. Venue 


dependent on rainfall so meeting place to be advised at a 
later date. Australian Plant Society to be invited. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton 5625 1293 


Next activities: Wed 18 April — Wirilda Walking Tk with Andrew Gillham, meet NRE Ofice, 
Parkers Cnr 9.30am; Sat 21 April — Spotlight Walk Finns Tk with Alan McMahon, meet NRE 
Office, Parkers Cnr 7.30pm. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ® 5662 2449 


Next activities: Sun 8 April — Stockyard Pt — Pied Oystercatchers, Mon 9 April — Long Island, 
Hastings — Pied Oystercatchers; Thur 12 April — Barry Beach — Pied and Sooty Oystercatchers. 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre &® 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr &® 5148 2575 (President). Wendy Rhodes % 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE —- MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2001. 
. See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (APRIL): 13 APRIL 2001 
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SPRING CAMP 2000 —- SUNDAY PM 


We drove north from the Lake Tyers 
township to the Princes Highway, then 
travelled further east to the turn-off into 
Burnt Bridge Road. This wound through 
the forest, past an information board for a 
short forest walk, then down to rumble 
over a narrow bridge across an inlet. 
Although six kilometres from the coast, the 
water here is salty, but there was no sign of 
any burnt bridge. Here, the shore is fringed 
with Common Reed and Swamp 
Paperbark. The uncertain weather tried to 
dampen our spirits with a shower as we 
arrived at the parking area for the Lonely 
Bay Track, but we intrepid field naturalists 
ignored it as we ate our lunch at the picnic 
tables, and the clouds took their moisture 
and skulked off elsewhere. 


The walking track meandered through 4.2 
kilometres of forest, with a fairly steep 
climb back to the road for the last section. 
It started beside the lake, where the dull 
grey water was being ruffled by the breeze, 
then undulated along a sheltered arm of the 
lake, crossing the top of the arm. by 
boardwalk to pass through a fern gully 
before looping back through the forest. We 
didn't sight many birds, but a White-faced 
Heron was quietly fishing on the far side of 
the water and, from up on the hill, a 
Wonga Pigeon advised us to, "Walk, walk, 
walk!" So, we just kept on walking. 


Overhead, a canopy of Eucalypts screened 
the sky. Amongst them were the Silvertop 
Ash (E. sieberi) with their tall straight 
trunks and dark, fissured bark, the 
moderate-sized White Stringy Bark (E. 
globoidea) with their grey-brown bark and 
smaller leaves, Gippsland Blue Gum (E. 
globulus), the narrow-leafed Coastal Grey 
Box (E. bosistoana) with scaly bark on 
their lower trunks, and the long leaves of 
the Mountain Grey Gum (E. cypellocarpa) 
that showed yellow and white patches 
Where the bark had been shed in strips. 
Beneath them were the cypress-like Cherry 
Ballart (Exocarpos cupressiformis) with its 
orange-red fruit forming and the dark green 


branchlets and small brown cones of the 
Black She-oak (Casuarina _littoralis). 
Sweet Pittosporum (P. undulatum) was 
growing on the hillside in its rightful home 
and also the furry-leaved Hazel Pomaderris 
(P. aspera). Acacias included the 
Lightwood (A. implexa) with its long, 
curved leaves, the Blackwood, the 
Sunshine Wattle (4. terminalis), and the 
yellow spikes of the Sallow Wattle (A. 


longifolia). 


Scrambling over some shrubs was the nasty 
Lawyer-vine, waiting to get its hooks into 
the unwary. Also there were the Forest 
Clematis (C.glycinoides) and the creamy 
flowers of the Wonga-vine. The Swamp 
Paper Barks were reflected back by the still 
waters beside the boardwalk, where they 
grew in profusion. The fern glade was dim 
and silent beneath the thick canopy. 
Toppled tree trunks were covered in 
emerald-green moss and tiny ferns sprouted 
from every nook and cranny and up the 
trunks of trees.. The path wandered 
amongst strappy Kangaroo fern, lacy 
Mother Shield-fern, Jungle Brake, Austral 
Lady-fern and Fragrant fern. Also hiding in 
the gully were Lilly-pilly (Acmena smithii) 
and Musk Daisy-bush (Olearia argophylla) 
with some of its leaves displaying their 
silvery undersurface. 


Some of the plants had been labelled for us, 
and we were all very pleased when we 
discovered the mauve-blue flowers of the 
Blue Howittea (H. trilocularis) for it had 
been a stranger to us all when we had 
discovered it earlier that weekend Also to 
be observed were the slender branches and 
leaves of the Bootlace Bush (Pimelea 
axiflora), the Hop  Goodenia, the 
saw-toothed leaves of the Saw Banksia, the 
very common Dogwood  (Cassinia 
aculeata) and the pinkish flowers of the 
Austral Indigo. 


Some of the club members ignored the 
pigeon still calling to us and stopped 
walking to be picked up by the cars when 
we reached the road, but the determined 
sturdy ones walked through the tepid 
sunshine all the way back to the car park for 
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a final drink before leaving for home. A 
most enjoyable afternoon. 


Estelle Adams 


OPENING OF HEYFIELD WETI 


JANDS" 


Over one hundred people, including five 
members of our club, attended the official 
opening of the Heyfield Racecourse 
Wetlands Reserve on Sunday 14 January, 
very grateful that the forecast 40°C 
temperatures had not eventuated. State 
Independent member for East Gippsland, Mr 
Craig Ingram, opened the reserve, unveiling 
a handsome plaque mounted on rock 
sourced from nearby Rosedale. In his 
speech, he praised the combined efforts of 
many people and organisations including the 
WGCMA in greatly enhancing the site, both 
for conservation and as a town amenity. 


These attractive wetlands serve at least three 
inter-related purposes, as a wetland for 
birdlife and indigenous vegetation, a 
collection point for stormwater runoff from 
a large part of the town and a system for 
enhancing the quality of flows into the 
Thomson River. 


It was a pleasure to see the wetlands already 
so well integrated into the landscape, with 
two new footbridges facilitating access. 


Philip Rayment 


I attended the 27" Annual Exhibition of the 
Wildlife Art Society of Australasia. The art 
display was held in the Victorian Artists’ 
Society Galleries, East Melbourne from the 
7" to 11™ October 2000. Ansett Australia 
Cargo was the major sponsor of the event. 


I am not particularly noted for my 
knowledge and ability of acrylics, pastels and 
pencils or ceramics, glass or bronze. 
However I do have some knowledge and 
experience with Australian fauna. Some 
artwork was of gouache. At first I thought 
gouache was the name of an exotic plant or 
animal. Not so. Apparently gouache is a 
French art medium and in this display was 


used to depict flora and fauna. As my 
knowledge of French is less than my 
knowledge of art, my pronunciation of 
gouache as goo-ache would probably be 
unacceptable to speakers of the French 


language. 


Most of the art was of Australian flora and 
fauna. Orchids, banksias and hakeas featured 
in several paintings. However there were 
many more artworks depicting Australian 
fauna. The most popular subjects were 
kookaburras, magpies and koalas. The 
exhibition was somewhat incomplete as 
spiders did not feature in any of the wildlife 
artwork. Large cats, especially tigers, 
elephants and rhinoceroses were the most 
common foreign animals to fancy the artists’ 
delight. 


The exhibition also contained sculptured 
wildlife art. Ceramic and glass were the 
common medium on display. Most of the 
subjects were of birds but one interesting 
ceramic sculpture was of Sheath-tail bats. 


The only local artist I recognised was Dale 
Duncan from Hazelwood. Dale specialises in 
marine wildlife and his three acrylic paintings 
featured a green turtle, a humpback whale 
and orcas. These were magnificent paintings 
featuring Australia’s marine fauna. 


The exhibition is well worth a visit for 
anyone with an interest in natural history. It 
is very enjoyable and satisfying to see how 
the wildlife artists have captured the beauty 
of Australia’s flora and fauna. Those who 
are artistically inclined are likely to 
appreciate the exhibition from a different 
perspective. Patrons may take away the 
works-of-art at a price, often at a very good 
price. 

Field Naturalists may wish to visit the next 
wildlife art exhibition in October 2001. A 
visit is well worthwhile. 


Rob de Souza-Daw 
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CRIMSON -ROSELEAS SS 


We have a puzzle in our garden. We have 
Crimson Rosellas which visit for a feed of 
cheese in the mornings. What puzzles us is 
whether Rosellas are left and right footed or 
are they ambidextrous? There are two birds 
in particular who visit but it is not possible 
to differentiate between them. However it 
appears that there is always one using the 
left foot to hold cheese and the other using 
the right foot. We always have a left and 
right foot between them but cannot say if it 
is the same bird always using the same foot. 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 23 March: AGM. Eucalypts — 
Pauline Ladiges 


SUNDAY 25 March: Excursion to 
Edithvale-Seaford Wetlands. This has been 
cancelled due to lack of water — the wetland 
is dry. An alternative excursion is being 
planned and details will be available at the 
General Meeting. 


Don’t forget to put the clocks back 1 hour 
on Saturday night 24 March 


Friday 27 April: Mushrooms: Myths and 
Legends — Mary Cole 


Saturday 28 April: Related excursion to 
Boolarra or Tarra-Bulga. Venue dependant 
On rainfall, so meeting place to be advised at 
a later date. Australian Plant Society to be 
Invited. 


Finance — Balance 


General A/c $595.66. Cash Management 
Trust $11,340.54 (Investmt. $3021.66, 
Conservn. $6429.88 & Publicatn. $1889.00) 


Note: These balances are the current 
balances with the Commonwealth Bank 
before final closure. Bendigo Bank has 
balances of $65.00 in club A/c and $20.00 in 
Investment A/c. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Australian Tax Office has granted our ABN 
— 86 752 280 972 


Summer Camp at Mt Hotham — 23 members 
and friends attended, with excellent weather. 
Explored Mt Loch, Razor Back, Dinner 
Plain, Carmichael Falls and Paw Paw Plain. 
Evening activities included Ranger talk, and 
excellent slides of the area by Ruth Austin. 


Arthur Rylah Institute application for 
Natural Heritage Trust funding for Assessing 
and enhancing faunal values biodiversity of 
modified landscapes of planted trees. Have 
requested our club to have managerial 
responsibility for the project, which will 
include handling the funding. Funding sought 
is for $68,700.00 in 2001-2. Concerns 
expressed about the magnitude of the project 
and amount of responsibility and work we 
may end up with. Phil will seek further 
clarification regarding our role from Wendy 
Wright. 


Publication Plants of Significance to the 
Ganai Community which Ken Harris and 
Rob deSouza-Daw have been working on to 
be launched Friday March 2 at Woolum 
Bellum school. Book is available from the 
school, cost is $10. 


VFNCA camp progress report — committee 
visited Rawson for final arrangements. Over 
110 participants with latecomers _ still 
registering. Insurance cost is $180.00. 


Latrobe Region Nature Guide progress — 
almost complete and will be given to Coal 
Country Printers by 22 February to be ready 
for March camp. Discussion of brochure 
launch at next meeting. 


AGM -— positions vacant: President, Vice- 
President Nol, Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary. The president will not be standing 
for re-election. 


Supper roster — Mary Austin will remind 
those on supper each month. 


hee 
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Conservation Matters 


Dawson Reserve -— next meeting 27 
February, NRE offices, Traralgon. 


Public consultations on logging — Gippsland 
Workshop to review Private Forestry 
Strategy run by Gippsland Farm Plantations 
13. February. Information Session and 
Workshop — Trial of Forest Certification in 
Victoria 21 February. John Poppins will 
represent the club and report back. 


Latrobe City Environment _— Policy 
Community Working Group. Have formed a 
small working committee of community reps 
to feed into Steering Committee. No 
industry reps on this group — they will be on 
sub committees. Bon and Ollie have 
attended the first meeting. We need to find a 
club rep. 


BAT-ROOST BOXES 


Hazelwood Power was the first organisation 
to implement the Bat Roost Box kit in any 
quantity. On 30 & 31 October 2000 HP 
installed 16 bat roost boxes at the Brodribb 
Road Wetlands. The boxes were constructed 
by Workfocus in Traralgon and erected by 
Hazelwood Power contractors. 


The 16 boxes were made from 45mm thick 
hardwood and_ according to the 
specifications detailed in the Bat Roost Box 
kit. There were two sizes of roost boxes and 
base entrances. The boxes were numbered 1 
to 16 respectively. They were secured to the 
remnant Gippsland Manna Gums and dead 
trees at the southern end of the Brodribb 
Road Pond. 


The two carpenters used a cherry-picker 
rather than ladders to install the bat roost 
boxes. The boxes were secured to the trees 
with coach screws and rubber grommets 
were placed between the back of the box and 
live trees. As the trees grow, the grommets 
will be squashed, indicating the screws need 
to be unwound a turn or two. 


The boxes were placed at various heights but 
from 4 metres from the ground. Boxes on 
the same tree were secured at the same 


height as this makes inspection and 
monitoring of the boxes easier. The boxes 
were placed at a height so they were in reach 
of an extension ladder. A Bat Roost Box 
Placement Sheet was completed. This sheet 
details the dimensions of individual boxes, 
their entrance orientation, height from the 
ground and the tree (or object) the boxes 
were attached. A sketch map was also drawn 
showing the location of the 16 bat roost 
boxes. 


It is important to place several bat roost 
boxes in the one location. Bats frequently 
change their roosting sites but are loyal to 
the one roosting area. Consequently the 
success of bat roost boxes partly depends on 
giving bats a choice of roost sites. These 
sites could be a combination of natural and 
artificial roosts. 


There appear to be three critical factors in 
designing bat roost boxes. First, the size of 
the entrance. Bats need an entrance just 
larger than the thickness of their bodies. 
They will not use large entrances but these 
may be used by other animals which utilise 
tree hollows. Small bats are likely to use 
small entrances and larger bats are likely to 
larger entrances. 


Second, the internal dimensions of the bat 
roost site. Bats roost in cramp conditions. 
The roost boxes could be made smaller for 
the bats but for bat research it may be 
necessary to place a human hand inside the 
box. In practical terms, the minimum internal 
size of a bat roost box should be sufficient to 
place a hand inside. Third, the thickness of 
the timber for insulation. It is more 
important to maintain a suitable temperature 
inside the box to keep the bats warm rather 
than cool. The thicker the box the greater 
the chance of maintaining a temperature 
suitable for bats. When erecting a quantity of 
bat roost boxes, it is recommended to use 
hardwood timber of varying thickness, but a 
minimum of 20mm. 


Most bat roost box designs have a base 
entrance with a landing pad immediately 
below the entrance. This allows the bats to 
land then crawl-up inside the roost box. It is 
important to have the screw or nail heads 
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flush with the landing pad to minimise injury 
to the bats on landing. The landing pad and 
two internal sides of the roost boxes are 
grooved to allow the bats to grip when 
landing and roosting. 

It usually takes two or three years for bats to 
begin utilising bat roost boxes. Monitoring 
the roost boxes for bats and bat scats will 
determine the success of the artificial roost 
sites. When monitoring bat roost boxes, any 
insects, spiders, webs or ant nests need to be 
removed as bats are not willing to share their 
roosts with other fauna. Bats may roost as 
solitary individuals, especially males or in 
small colonies and occasionally different 
species will share the one natural or artificial 
roost site. 


The Brodribb Road Wetlands is a suitable 
site for the placement of bat roost boxes. 
First, the area has a water body to attract 
insects and hence a food supply for the bats. 
Second, the area is very limited of natural 
hollows for bats and other fauna. Third, the 
existing remnant trees provide suitable 
locations to secure bat roost boxes. Boxes 
were secured so there was an open space in 
front of the roost box entrances. Fourth, the 
site is being developed as a wetland by 
Hazelwood Power for indigenous flora and 
fauna. The long-term siting of the boxes is 
secure so as to provide a permanent artificial 
habitat for bats. 


The West Gippsland Catchment 
Management Authority has been slow in 
releasing the kit to the public. The kit 
provides guidelines for the construction, 
siting, attaching and monitoring of bat roost 
boxes. Two models of the one design are 
included for people who wish to construct 
their own bat roost boxes. Hopefilly the 
telease of the kit will occur in the near 
future. 


It is the intention of the WGCMA to hold a 
public launch of the kit in early 2001 where a 
well known public identity will be asked to 
launch the kit. Hazelwood Power's Brodribb 
Road Wetlands has been nominated as the 
location. 


Interested organisations and individuals can 


obtain a copy of the kit free of charge by 


contacting Dale Simmonds at the West 
Gippsland Catchment Management 
Authority, Traralgon office. Dale will keep a 
record of those to whom a kit is provided 
and will be available to schools and other 
community organisations to speak on bat 
roost boxes. 

The WGCMA will also be installing and 
monitoring a quantity of bat roost boxes. 
Hopefully, for the benefit of our wildlife, this 
will occur in the near future. 


Rob de Souza-Daw 


We know Falcons are birds of prey but we 
were surprised to see a Brown Falcon 
feeding on a Wood Duck on our track the 
other morning. As we approached it tried to 
fly off with the duck but could not manage it 
so left the duck and flew off. As soon as we 
had passed it returned to its prey. On 
consulting our books we find that Brown 
Falcons take their prey while the prey are on 
the ground so that would account for it 
being able to attack a bird as big as a Wood 
Duck. 


Bon Thompson 


SUMMER CAMP AT MT HOT 


Some twenty-three members and friends 
converged on Kalyna Ski Lodge, Mt 
Hotham, on Friday 19 January for our 
summer camp. It was good to have Gwynne 
Trainor and Val and John Larson join us 
from Melbourne. We enjoyed fine and warm 
weather, quite a contrast with the wild storm 
of our visit to the same base five years 
earlier. 


Evening activities included a talk by a Parks 
Victoria ranger at The Alpine School, 
Dinner Plain, on Saturday. This talk and the 
subsequent discussion focussed on a range 
of management issues for the Alpine 
National Park, including cattle grazing, 
electric power reticulation and tourism 
impact. On Sunday evening, Ruth Austin 
showed a_ series of excellent slides 
highlighting the beauty of the high country 
and some of its history. Most of us also 
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enjoyed viewing the spectacular sunsets 
from a west-facing balcony of the lodge. 


Excursions: 

Saturday — walk to Mt Loch summit. 

Sunday — a range of high country habitats — 
the Razorback between Diamantina Hut and 
Big Dipper saddle, Carmichael’s Falls near 
Dinner Plain, and Paw Paw Plain above the 
Mother Johnson entrance station. 


The write-up of Saturday’s excursion 
follows, Sunday’s reports will appear next 
issue. 


Philip Rayment 


It was quite windy and cool as we started 
the 3.5Km walk along the ridge to Mt Loch 
— cool enough to put on jackets or pullovers 
and windy enough to make sure hats were 
tied on or pushed down hard on the head. 
But the mountain views were great as we 
could see row. upon row of rough-edged 
mountains changing to deeper blue colours 
as the day wore on; Mt Feathertop stood out 
with its very classical sharp-peaked form. 
The broad ponderous form of Mt Bogong 
could be identified too. 


Many of the flowers were past their best due 
to the hot, dry season but there was still 
some colour, especially from the daisy 
family. The best was the blue-flowered 
Bogong Daisy-Bush Olearia frostii. Also 
showy was the yellow Variable Groundsel 
Senecio pinnatifolius, which was _ so 
abundant as to be almost weed-like. Another 
bright daisy was the Orange Everlasting 
Bracteantha — subundulata, _ apparently 
unaffected by the dryness. 


The yellow Kunzea muellerii still had a few 
stamen-dominated flowers left. And the 
Alpine Hovea had finished flowering but was 
easily identifiable by the brownish dusting to 
the undersides of the elliptical leaves and by 
the globular seed pods. 


A damper, flat area near the summit was 
interesting for a number of little mat plants — 
for example the Silver Ewartia whose name 


describes its appearance. There was 
Mountain Celery there too, with male and 
female plants quite distinctive. And Alpine 
Trachymene was a little fleshy-leaved plant 
with round relatively large pale pink flower 
clusters. Mauve Leek Orchids were popping 
up here and there also. 


Lunch was eaten at the summit of Mt Loch, 
sheltering from the wind behind the cairn, 
and afterwards we spent some time debating 
the identity of a proteaceae with residual 
stamen curling from the end of the seed pod. 
It was actually the Alpine Grevillea 
Grevillea australis. 


Ron Carey 


Fire the destroyer has swept through, 
ravaged the forest. 
Engulfing flame charred logs, burnt out 
stumps 
baked clay to brick hardness, 
left forest giants charcoal heaps, 
singed leaves, devoured plants. 


The forest is bereft, 

a sorry waste of blackened trunks and logs, 
orange leaves, grey clay. 

Nothing lives. 


Five weeks later ants emerge to a foodless 
landscape; 
fronds of bracken appear. 
Plump hairy buds push through the ceramic 
surface 
on frail maroon stems — 
a cyclamen splash sways against a black log. 
Flamboyantly the Parson’s Bands dance, 
Delicate frailty overcoming fire’s 
wrath, 
a living promise to the bush. 


Terri Gitsham Allen (from Shy Whisperings) 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Contact: = Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
ENC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street 
Morwell 3840 Moe Vic. 3825 
@ 5634 2246 
Assistant Secretary 
Ms J Tims 
*@ 9589 4047 or 5634 2628 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt St month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5147 2151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Pat Tratt 8 pm on the third Friday of each 
P.O. Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
5156 2683 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the "Naturalist". 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of all 
clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be around 
one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with the 
author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 home 

be addressed to: Editor, LV Naturalist 5122 6880 work 
PO Box 719 Email: scribex@bigpond.com 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Spectracopy, Traralgon 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 27 April Mushrooms: Myths and Legends — Mary Cole 

Excursion: Saturday 28 April Related excursion to location yet to be decided and 
dependent on rainfall. Details at GM or contact Wendy. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 7 May to Edward Hunter Reserve. Meet 10am at 
carpark Coalville Rd. Contact: Elsie Coggan 5127 1857 

Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage &@ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 25 May Insight into Forest Management — Jan Hemphill 

Excursion: Saturday 26 May Duff Sawmill Heritage Trail. Meet 10.30am at Information 
Centre at Tarra-Bulga NP. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks # 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris & 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton & 5625 1293 


Next activities: Sunday 20 May — Blackberry removal along AAWT, Mushroom Rocks and 
Mountain Monarchs Walk. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe & 5662 2449 


Next activities:Sun 6 May — Rhyll — Pied Oystercatchers; Sat 26 May — Roussac Pt — Pied and 
Sooty Oystercatchers, Sun 27 May — Lyons Downs (Yanakie) — Pied and Sooty Oystercatchers. 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. #@ 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec & 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President). Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE —- MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT MAI 


The year to March 2001 has been one of the 
busiest for our club, and it is a pleasure to 
report on a healthy spread of achievements 
which include the hosting of the successful 
VFNCA autumn camp and AGM just two 
months ago. 


General Meetings. An enjoyable range of 
presentations emphasised fauna, with two bird 
talks and the diverse subjects of koalas, 
molluscs and beetles, and environmental 
management in the form of talks on the 
greenhouse problem, biodiversity and species 
extinction, and marine invaders. In addition, 
two speakers focussed on flora with respective 
comparative and ecological themes. The 
average attendance at general meetings was 
26-27, compared with 28 for the previous year. 


Excursions. The extended drought conditions 
affected our planned wetland bird excursions, 
with the Edithvale-seaford Wetlands trip 
having to be cancelled. Most excursions were 
quite well attended, with good numbers joining 
particularly rewarding visits to Morwell 
National Park with Ken Harris and_ the 
ange Walk at Darlimurla with Nick 
orch. 


Our thanks go to Nora O’Reilly for hosting our 
Christmas Party in leafy Tanjil South. 


Camps. Two club weekend camps were 
conducted, at Lake Tyers in October and at 
Mount Hotham in January, with 23 members 
and friends enjoying the latter. 


Key activities. 

1. VFNCA Autumn Camp. Some 110 
naturalists converged on Rawson for the 
VFNCA autumn camp over the long 
weekend of 9-12 March 2001. We can be 
well pleased with the very positive 
reception to our full program of talks and 
excursions out of the attractive and 
comfortable base of Rawson Village. My 
thanks go to the evening speakers Ken 
Harris, Leon Costermans and Patrick 
Morgan, to the many excursion leaders and 
facilitators and to the hard-working 
members of the organising committee, 
especially Wendy Savage, Lorna Long and 
Jackie Tims. 

2. Latrobe Region Nature Guide. It is great to 
have this Parks Victoria funded project 


come to fruition with a magnificently 
presented brochure. It has been a real team 

- effort, with excellent artwork by Beatrice 
Roberts and inspired layout by Wendy 
Savage, not to mention top quality work by 
Coal Country Printers. 

3. Jean Galbraith Scholarship. The club is 
represented on the selection committee for 
the soon-to-be-made first award of this 
scholarship in botany and conservation 
biology. We have been particularly pleased 
to make input to the Latrobe City Trust to 
establish this award. 

4. Bat Roost Box Project. The kit has now 
been published by the West Gippsland 
CMA, based on the work of Rob de 
Souza-Daw and others, and a_ public 
launch is expected soon. 

5. Aboriginal use of plants. Members Ken 
Harris and Rob de Souza-Daw are to be 
congratulated on the recent publication and 
launch of Plants of Significance to the 
Ganai Community. 


Other conservation activities. Other activities 

in a busy year include: 

1. Jungadale Reserve, Carrajung. I continue 
to represent the club on the committee of 
the Carrajung Conservation Reserve 
Association Inc. The association has lost 
the services of successive secretaries 
Derek Amos and Ross Scott. A track 
network and basic visitor picnic facilities 
are now in place through a Green Corps 
project. 

2. New Latrobe City Environment Working 
Group. I am representing the club on this 
new committee, charged with advising 
council on environment policies and 
strategies. 

3. Dawson Reserve. We are participating in 
on-going discussions with DNRE and Sale 
and District FNC to develop advice to the 
Gippsland Plains Rail Trail COM in 
relation to Dawson. 

4. Other conservation reserves. There have 
been pleasing developments at the 
Brodribb Road Wetlands (Hazelwood 
Power is to be commended on the now 
completed visitor facilities), Traralgon 
Railway Reservoir Conservation Reserve, 
Jean Galbraith Flora Reserve in Tyers 
(supported by an active local group) and 
the Heyfield Racecourse Reserve Wetlands 
(opened in January). The club has been 
involved in all of these projects. 
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5. Bird group and Botany group. These two 
groups continue as valuable club activities. 


Appreciation. Of many contributors to the 
club, I would acknowledge Jackie Tims’ good 
work on program organisation as assistant 
secretary, treasurer Bruce Adams who very 
capably handled the additional load of the 
transfer of the club accounts to the Bendigo 
Bank, Bon and Ollie Thompson for continuing 
to give so much to the club, editor Gill 
Bremner for always producing a well presented 
Naturalist on schedule and Wendy Savage as a 
‘dream’ secretary. 


Conclusion. Having served as president for a 
rewarding ten years from 1991, I have decided 
not to re-nominate for that position. I would 
nominate the need for a_ conservation 
coordinator, the Crinigan Road Reserve, the 
Strzelecki Forests, Dawson Reserve and Lake 
Narracan as matters for the new president and 
members to keep and eye on. 


Philip Rayment 
BEETLES RSIC 


On February 24" fourteen Field Naturalists 
joined Nick Porch at Lyrebird Forest Walk, 
near Mirboo North — a wonderful spot to step 
out of the car to smell the Australian bush. 


By sleight of hand, or good catching skills, 
Nick produced the first specimen. A green 
Soldier Beetle (Chauliognathus) about 1.5cm 
long and soft-bodied. The bright green warning 
“don’t eat me, I contain chemicals that don’t 
taste nice”. Nick collects specimens in a jar 
containing a rag soaked in ethyl acetate (nail 
polish remover). 


A black, 1.5mm beetle of the Hydraenidae 
family was scraped up from the mud at the 
side of the creek and floated to the surface 
when the mud was washed. Nick has already 
found 11 new species of this beetle, 2 or 3 
species being restricted to waters in the 
Strzelecki Ranges. Similar beetles are found in 
South America and New Zealand. These 
beetles face the same problem as we do of 
“going wrinkly in the bath” and suffering from 
subsequent bacterial and fungal growth. As 
well as spending time drying out (like 
cormorants) these tiny beetles keep themselves 
clean by secreting an antibiotic and spreading it 
over their body in a grooming routine. Little 


money goes into beetle research so studies of 
the potential of these antibiotics have yet to be 
done. 


Under leaf litter, we found a member of the 
Ground Beetles (Carabidae) of which there are 
about 2,500 types in Australia. These drab 
black predators give off a pungent smelling 
chemical when captured. The hard outer wings 
or elytra of these ground-dwelling beetles are 
often fused together. Some long (lcm), thin 
yellow and black Leaf Beetles were found on a 
grassy clump. They tended to walk backwards! 
Under a rotting log, Nick was pleased to find a 
moulting centipede as well as the hard-shelled 
Click Beetle larvae. 


Another beetle collecting ‘trick’ was to hit a 
small Hakea bush and collect all that dropped 
out on a square metre of calico. As well as an 
astonishing range of small spiders we found 
several tiny beetles and a weevil about 4.5 mm 
long. By breaking open a select piece of 
wombat dropping Nick found a shiny black 
Australian Dung Beetle around 1cm_ long. 
After clamouring down into a dry gully we 
found a newly hatched, and hence soft-shelled, 
Scavenging or Darkling Beetle. 


Back at the lunch area Nick set up a binocular 
microscope and we were able to look in detail 
at some of the tiny beetles. Whilst walking 
around and over lunch Nick explained all 
manner of things about beetles and_ their 
collection. 


Our thanks to Nick for a most interesting, 
informative and enjoyable day. 


Alix Williams 
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General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 27 April: Mushrooms: Myths and 
Legends — Mary Cole 


Saturday 28 April: Related excursion to a 
location yet to be decided and dependent on 
rainfall. Contact Wendy for details if unable to 
attend GM. 

Friday 25 May: Insight Into Forest 
Management — Ian Hemphill 


Saturday 26 May: Duff Sawmill Heritage 
Trail. Meet 10.30am at Information Centre, 
Tarra-Bulga NP. 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $863.24. Investment A/c $10,418.30 
(Investment $3839.52, Conservn. $6429.88 & 
Publicatn. $148.90) 


Note: $500 has been transferred from the Club 
A/c into the Investment A/c, and money will be 
transferred as it accrues to maximise our 
investment. Thanks to Bruce for the work he 
-has done to smoothly organise this major 
change of our accounts to the Bendigo Bank. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Lake Narracan — Phil has drafted letter to send 
with the notes that Elsie has prepared to be 
sent to David Power. Will send copy to Keith 
Hamilton. 


Arthur Rylah Institute application for Natural 
Heritage Trust funding for Assessing and 
enhancing faunal values biodiversity of 
modified landscapes of planted trees. Our club 
will not have managerial responsibility for the 
Project, but will assume a peripheral role. 


Latrobe Region Nature Guide has been 
Printed, 5000 copies. Was ready to hand out at 
the VFNCA camp at Rawson. Boxes will be 
Stored with Wendy, Phil, Loma, Jackie and 
Elsie. Motion was passed to write to Coal 
Country Printers to commend them for the high 
quality production. Launch to be planned. 


VENCA camp report — about 110 attended and 
it was very successful in all respects. Have 
received some appreciative and complimentary 
letters. Next meeting 18 April. Need to chase 
up excursion reports. Thanks to the many club 


members who contributed as __ leaders, 
facilitators and general helpers. 
Plants of Significance to. the Ganai 


Community launch March 2™ — very good 
publication and an enjoyable launch which 
involved a lot of well-behaved children. Book 
price $10, orders taken at GM. 


Latrobe City Working Group on _ the 
Environment has had two meetings. Have 
prioritised focus sub-groups and will work on 
Biodiversity, Ecologically Sustainable 
Development and Water Quality initially. 
Working on a Latrobe City Native Vegetation 
Protection incentives brochure. Phil will be our 
eee Ne with backup from Bon and 
ie. 


Name tags — a number of people interested. 
Will contact C & R O’Dea to see if they are 
still making them, and Lorna will investigate a 
place in Newborough. 


Car Stickers — Phil has found a small number 
of the old club stickers - $1.50 each. 


Wildflowers of South-East Australia by Jean 
Galbraith — Bon has been trying to republish, 
and has spoken to Tony Hanning of Latrobe 
City re possibility of a grant. Ian Hyndman has 
the publishing rights and would be willing for 
the club to republish. Paul Gullen from the 
Herbarium is interested. Initial enquiries to L 
V Printers — would cost roughly $35 a copy 
(soft cover) for 3000 copies. Could make it a 
memorial edition and include a front piece, and 
an update of plants. Will try to arrange a 
meeting with Latrobe City to discuss level of 
support available — look at early May. 


Conservation Matters 


Dawson Reserve meeting report —- NR&E want 
Railtrail COM to be the management agency. 
Looking at self closing gates on ends where 
railtrail passes through. Possibility of spending 
our remaining grant money on signage and 
gates. Need to advise Josephine McHunter on 
amount of money held in reserve. Will meet 
with Railtrail COM in May. 
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Wilsons Prom Draft Management Plan — Phil 
has drafted a submission. A clear and well 
structured management plan. Commented on 
good points of plan. 


Uralla Reserve in Trafalgar is being considered 
for sale by Victorian Conservation Council as 
Baw Baw Shire who have the lease have not 
been able to maintain an active Management 
Committee. Public meeting was well attended 
and a group of 6 will meet to work to retain it 
for the public. 


Dr Mary Cole completed a PhD in fungal 
diseases in lucerne at Monash University. She 
is currently Director of Wine Technology and 
Marketing Unit of the Department of 
Marketing at Monash, Peninsular and is 
researching viticulture diseases. As a fungal 
taxonomist, she has a lifelong interest in wild 
fungi (mushrooms and toadstools). 


Ian Hemphill 


is Manager of Hancock 
Victorian Plantations. He has a Bachelor of 
Forest Science and for many years, was 
employed as a forester in the Forests 
Commission and its successors. He took part 
in field studies for the Land Conservation 


Commission in the Alpine, North East and 
Central Highland districts. He became the 
Assistant Manager of the Victorian Plantations 
Corporation at Yarram after 1993. He will 
speak on Koala and Tiger Quoll management 
in plantation management. 


This year’s exhibition will be held from 
Saturday October 13 to Wednesday October 
17, with preview and sales at 11am and official 
opening and presentation of awards at 7pm on 
the Saturday. 


The Victorian Artists’ Society Galleries, 430 
Albert Street, East Melbourne is again the 
venue. If anyone would like a_ personal 
invitation to the opening please contact Jim 
Blucher by August 3 and he will be happy to 
arrange it. 


I have attended meetings during the past year. 
The important issue for the Committee was the 
compilation of the Environment Improvement 
Plan which is in place for the next three years. 
The document was signed by members of 
committee in December 2000. 


In October 2000 Hazelwood Power received 
the AMEEF Environment Excellence award. 
This is a prestigious award and HP was very 
pleased to have it. Several members of ERC 
attended the presentation held in Melbourne. 


There have been interesting speakers at 
meetings to help us understand technical 
aspects of the power company. The March 
meeting included an inspection of mine 
operations, this showed the low level of the 
pondage. Hopefully it has improved with 
recent rains. 


Tree planting has been curtailed due to dry 
conditions and native grass planting will 
recommence when conditions are suitable. 


I have enjoyed being a representative of 
LVFNC on this committee and hope to 
continue in the future. 


LM Long 


LONG LIVE THE FROGS = 


I attended the September 2000 meeting of the 
Victorian Frog Group where the President, 
Gerry Marantelli reported on the recent 
developments in amphibian disease research. 
Gerry had recently attended the National 
Amphibian Diseases Conference which was 
held in Townsville. 


The decline of frog populations has been a 
major concem of biologists and 
conservationists since the early 1970's. Various 
factors have been suggested as causing the 
decline including loss of habitat, agricultural 
chemicals, pollution, siltation, introduced fish 
and ultra-violet radiation. However frog 
populations in pristine rainforest streams in 
both Australia and overseas have declined 
significantly. The drastic decline of rainforest 
frogs can not reasonably be attributed to any of 
the above causes. 
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There is now _ over-whelming evidence 
indicating the cause of the decline of frog 
populations is a primitive organism called a 
chytrid fungus. Scientists have named the 
specific fungus as  Batrachochytrium 
dendrobatidis. The fungal disease has been 
discovered by scientists in North America and 
in Australia. 


The chytrid fungus was first discovered in dead 
and dying captive frogs from Queensland (in 
the Melbourne Zoo) in 1993. However 
research suggests the fungi has been in 
Australia since 1978. It is thought the fungi has 
been unintentionally introduced into Australia, 
possibly from North America. The fungal 
disease has been reported in frogs along 
Australia's eastern coastline, in Adelaide and in 
the south-west corner of Western Australia. 
High altitude frogs appear to be the most 
vulnerable to the chytrid fungus. Six species of 
Queensland rainforest frogs are believed to be 
extinct in recent years and indications are that 
the chytrid fungus was responsible for their 
demise. There has been a significant decline in 
the populations of other species. Water 
temperature appears to be a key determinant in 
the spread of the disease. 


Batrachochytrium dendrobatidis has only been 
_ found in frogs. Other chytrid fungi live freely in 
the water or soil and others parasitise plants 
and insects. The amphibian chytrid fungus is 
the first known. chytrid fungus to parasitise 
invertebrates. 


When the chytrid fungus attacks wild frog 
populations, its effect is-rapid and devastating. 
All the adult frogs die within a few months but 
the tadpoles are likely to survive and then die 
Shortly after metamorphosis. It has been 
Observed that death can occur in what appears 
to be active frogs. 


The amphibian chytrid fungus attacks the skin 
of frogs and the teeth of tadpoles. The fungus 
damages the top layers of the frogs' skin 
Causing damage to the keratin layer. Keratin is 
Only found in the teeth of tadpoles. Frogs drink 
and breathe through their skin and it is likely 
the fungus may interrupt these essential life 
Mechanisms. Alternatively, the fungus may 
Telease a toxin which causes the frog to die. 


Laboratory trials have demonstrated that the 
chytrid fungus will kill 100% of frogs affected 
by the disease. The Amphibian Research 


Centre at North Coburg has _ been 
experimenting with anti-fungal treatments on 
fungus inflicted frogs with mixed success. 
These treatments involve bathing the sick frogs 
at a cost of $50-$60's per frog. In the short 
term it appears that anti-fungal treatment 
would only be practical for threatened frogs in 


captivity. 


Research into the amphibian chytrid fungus in 
Australia is mainly been conducted in 
Queensland and Victoria. The CSIRO Animal 
Research Laboratory in Geelong and the 
Amphibian Research Centre at North Coburg 
are co-operating their resources so that the 
frogs of our world will continue to live. 


For frogs, visit the Victorian Frog Group 
website. www.frogs.org.au 


References: Anderson, I A Great Leap 
Forward in New Scientist 27 June 1998 
Marantelli, G VFG Meeting Report June 1998, 
Speaker: Lee Burger inIn the Spotlight Vol.4 
No.3 

Researching Frog Fungus CSIRO Information 
Sheet 2000 


Rob de Souza-Daw 


All day Saturday, the clouds had given warming 
of the change that was to come in the weather. 
Tiny puffs of cirrus had been replaced by 
shredded lines of cloud and, later, thin cushions 
of shining white. It was no surprise, then, that 
it was drizzling as we left the slide show at the 
Alpine School that night. However, by the time 
we had sat down to eat lunch on Sunday at JB 
Plain, the cloud layer had split apart and 
sunshine prevailed, though swirls of white 
racing across the sky still looked ominous. 


A cluster of rocks provided us with seats as we 
ate, shaded by twisted snow gums on which 
the dead branches were decorated with tufts of 
grey-green lichen. Grasshoppers came to 
investigate the people who had invaded their 
territory — a brown one, some that were bright 
green and yellow, and several diminutive 
polished jet-black ones. A brown legged spider 
tried to take over the lunch basket; its head was 
brown, while its abdomen was striped off- 
white with a dark triangle near its tail. Growing 
nearby was a plant of the willow-herb family, 
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Epilobium billardieranum, with its small deep 
purplish-pink flowers. 


While there, we were visited by Katrina, the 
Park Ranger who had shown the slides the 
previous evening. She had brought down from 
Tabletop a specimen of a plant to ask for 
assistance with identification. Eileen 
discovered it was Bossiaea bracteosa or 
Mountain Leafless Bossiaea, localised above 
1000 feet. The branchlet was dull-green, flat, 
with tiny red hairs in the notches at the side 
where the yellow pea-flowers had grown. Near 
our feet was a member of the Cudweed family, 
and we found a different Cudweed where we 
parked our cars before the walk to 
Carmichael’s Falls. 


As we left the cars, a Maked Lapwing flew 
overhead calling loudly, obviously upset by 
something. The track to the falls took us past 
the back of Dinner Plains township with its 
unusual-shaped, multistorey houses in earth- 
greens, grey and dull brown. No vwisible 
vegetation grew around the buildings. A 
twittering bird sounded like a pardalote and a 
frog croaked amongst the Mother Shield ferns 
in the gutter. Amongst the fern-like foliage of 
the Leafy Bossiaea, B. foliosa, were still some 
yellow flowers. The Tall Riceflower, Pimelia 
ligustrina, had _ finished flowering: but, 
gathered in abundance in the dappled, 
wavering shade of the Snow Gum _ forest 
(Eucalyptus pauciflora) were white Snow 
Daisies, yellow Dandelions, rich yellow and 
amber Evrlastings, yellow and orange clover, 
pink Cinquefoil Cranesbills, Geranium 
pontelloides, the delicate soft-mauve flowers 
of the Pale Vanilla Lily, Arthropodium 
milleflorum, Dianella, and the large yellow- 
centred white flowers of the Ox-eye Daisy 
which is actually a nasty noxious weed. 


On the branch of a shrub, a mass of black and 
creamy-gold spitfires were carrying on with 
strange dancing rituals and much waving of 
heads. Flitting about were tiny brown and 
orange moths. Overhead was a Yellow-faced 
Honeyeater and further along the track a Grey 
Fantail. Julie heard the laughing voice of a 
Kookaburra, away in the distance. 


The length of the track to the falls seemed 
much further than that stated; but, when we 
arrived, the effort was well worthwhile, even 
though the dry summer had resulted in only a 
narrow spray of falling water shimmering in 


CONVOY RULES 


the sun. The sheer drop of the black 
metamorphic rocks ended in the bright green of 
ferns and a clutter of fallen rocks in which it 
was easy to see the rock layers. The black of 
the rocks was broken by pale amber and grey 
colours and by clumps of green and dried 
plants and grey lichens. We were told that the 
trees in the valley below were Mountain Ash. 
A bright burgundy gum leaf twirled 
downwards, tumbling over and over, and 
nearby was a clump of white daisies, Olearia 
megalophylla, with leaves dark-green on top 
and soft velvet underneath. As we returned up 
the steep slope we saw a Red-browed 
Treecreeper, and Ruth saw the serpent that 
lurks amongst the beauty when a four foot, dull 
grey snake crossed her path. 


From Mother Jackson, six hardy members and 
two less hardy ones ascended the ‘steep pinch’ 
— some walked, while the others staggered, up 
to the track that meandered through the Snow 
Gum forest until it reached Paw Paw Plain. 
Scattered along the track were the bodies of 
little electric blue beetles, their iridescent 
colours gleaming in the sun. Paw Paw Plain 
was very dry. The only bird we saw was a 
Richard’s Pipit. The higher parts of the creek 
were dry, but water soaking through further 
down rippled over rocks and into small, 
tranquil pools. 


That evening, the finale of the weekend was a 
spectacular golden sunset viewed from the 
back staircase, followed by entertaining stories 
told by Ruth as she showed us breathtaking 
slides of the mountains taken throughout the 
years as she travelled over them on her way to 
the Latrobe Valley. Many thanks to Wendy and 
Philip for organising a wonderful weekend, and 
to all those who helped with this article by 
providing the names of the plants and birds. 


Estelle Adams 


Always keep the car BEHIND in sight, 
especially when turning. corners or leaving 
parking areas. 


If the car behind disappears, STOP AND 
WAIT. The car ahead should be watching you 
and do likewise. Thus the whole convoy 
eventually stops, any problem can be resolved, 
and nobody gets left behind or lost. 
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Club: Contact: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
ENC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street 
Morwell 3840 Moe Vic. 3825 
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Assistant Secretary 
Ms J Tims 
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Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt St month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 51472151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Pat Tratt 8 pm on the third Friday of each 
P.O. Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5156 2683 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 25 May Insight Into Forest Management — Ian Hemphill 

Excursion: Saturday 26 May Duff Sawmill Heritage Trail. Meet 10.30am at Information 
Centre at Tarra-Bulga National Park. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 4 June to Brodribb Rd Wetland. Meet 10am, gate 
will be open. Contact: Elsie Coggan & 5127 1857 

Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 23 June Regional Vegetation Plan — Gary Wallis 

Excursion: Saturday 24 June Uralla Reserve. Meet 10am at Trafalgar Railway Station. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 51223137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


Next activities: Sat 9 dung Stockyatd Pt — Pied Oystercatchers; Fri 22 June to Mon 25 June — 
Comer Inlet -— Pied and Sooty Oystercatchers and overwintering large waders. 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre # 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. @ 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE. 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec & 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President), Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Serena 


PLEASE NOTE —- MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2001. 
See inside back cover for details. 
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The Club launched its new Latrobe Region 
Nature Guide at a pleasant gathering at 
‘Dunedin’, on the afternoon of Friday 11 
May. Guests included Cheryl Edwards and 
John Davies from NRE, Kevin Roberts 


representing Latrobe City and Craig 
Campbell, Parks Victoria ranger at Tarra 
Bulga National Park. 


The project became a reality with the 
assistance of funding of $2200 under the 
Parks Victoria Community Grants program. 
Five thousand copies have been printed for 
distribution through tourist and community 
information centres in the region. The 
brochure is attractively illustrated with 
delightful sketches by Beatrice Roberts. Its 
preparation involved many club members in 
drafting material and consulting park 
management committees and friends groups, 
and Wendy Savage did a terrific job with 
design and layout. 


The brochure is designed to introduce both 
local residents and visitors to the many 
conservation reserves to be found within an 
easy half-day trip from the main towns in 
Latrobe City. It was an opportune time to 
publish it, with several new or enhanced 
reserves now open to the public, including 
the Jean Galbraith Memorial Wildflower 
Reserve in Tyers, the Jungadale Reserve 
near Carrajung and Mathison Park in 
Churchill. 


Before sharing a sumptuous afternoon tea 
under the trees, we expressed our thanks to 
Mrs Ollie Archbold for graciously hosting 
Our gathering in such a fitting place as 
“Garden in a Valley’. 


Philip Rayment 


Leader - Ken Harris. 


We all met at the Kerry Road picnic area on 
a most beautiful morning 22.11.2000. Ken 
Outlined the proposed route along the 
Stringybark Ridge returning on the lower 


more westerly side of the ridge. We were 
very fortunate to have Ken as our leader for 
he has been studying the natural history of 
the Park for many years. On this day Ken 
was noting areas to which various species 
had reappeared or had failed to appear; also 
increase/decrease in numbers. His map of the 
route was divided into particular sections 
and alphabetically numbered. So, as I was 
the scribe for the day, I now find my notes 
are divided accordingly. Having crossed the 
creek we noted leaves of one of the helmet 
orchids, a Corybas. Further on the little 
yellow centaury Sebaea ovata and the 
common cotula C. australis. Towering 
overhead were giant Mountain Grey Gums 
Eucalyptus cypellocarpa shedding their bark 
and the Messmate Eucalyptus obliqua. As 
understory we noted Musk Daisy-bush 
Olearia argophylla, Snowy Daisy-bush O. 
lirata and the well known Hazel Pomaderris 
aspera, the latter with many seedlings 
proliferating below. 


We were pleased to find numerous orchids 
in bloom. The Butterfly orchid Sarcochilis 
australis for which the Park is famous was 
found growing on a Blanket-leaf tree 
Bedfordia arborescens. Ken had never seen 
it growing in such a situation. Pink Fingers 
Caladenia carnea, the Common Bird orchid 
Chiloglottis valida, Pink Fairies Caladenia 
latifolia and the Hyacinth orchid Dipodium 
roseum (in bud) were also noted. 
Maroonhoods Pterostylis pedunculata had 
finished blooming. 


The following plants were also noted: 

Hop Goodenia G. ovata 

Ivy-leaf Violet Viola _hederaceae, 
Spiny-headed Mat-rush Lomandra longifolia 
Small Poranthera P. microphylla 

Forest Starwort Stellaria flaccida Cinquefoil 
Cranesbill Geranium potentila Maidenhair 
Fern Adiantum  aethiopicum White 
Elderberry Sambuccus gaudichaudiana 
Shrubby Fireweed Senecio minimus 

Stinking Pennywort Hydrocotyle laxiflora 
Sprawling Bluebell Wahlenbergia gracilis 
Vic Christmas Bush Prostanthera lazianthos 


As we wended our way up Stringybark 
Track we found two very large black rock 
skinks sunning themselves on a large log. 


secs eseenemreerseee reese a ae eae eee eae Eee 
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Very impressive! Very plump! Up here the 
Creamy Candles Stackhousia monogyna 
were in bloom standing a good foot high. 
Also here we found large fungi Amanita 
ochrophylla 

More plants: 

Native Plantain Plantago debilis 

Bottle Daisies Lagenifera gracilis 
Honeypots Acrotriche serrulata 
Narrow-leaf pimelia Pimelia humilis 
Common Fringe Lily Thysanotus tuberosus 
Small Grass Tree Xanthorrhoea minor 
Dusty Daisy Bush Olearia phlogopappa 
Chocolate Lily Arthropodium _ strictum 
Milkmaid Burchardia umbellata 

Rough Bedstraw Galium gaudichaudii 


The fauna at this stage took precedence over 
the flora, with sightings of a beautiful dragon 
fly and a yellow moth about 4.5 inches 
across. The photographers were in their 
element! Soon we came upon one of the few 
solitary Cherry Ballarts Exocarpos 
cupressiformis in the Park. 

More species of orchid: Tall Greenhood 
Pterostylis longifolia Elbow Orchids 
Arthrochilis huntianus Tall Sun Orchid 
Thelymitra media 

Ken was expecting to see the Dotted Sun 
Orchid Thelymitra ixioides but it eluded us. 
Up at this higher end of the track we began 
to see distant pastures and a dam which no 
doubt was very useful for the numerous 
birds. The following is a list of some we 
saw: 


White-throated Tree Creeper Crimson Rosella 
Sacred Kingfisher Grey Shrike Thrush 
Scarlet Robin Fairy Wren 
Grey Fantail King Parrot 
Striated Pardalote Yellow Robin 
Rufous Whistler Laughing Kookaburra 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater Spotted Pardalote 


Descending the steep hill to the west we 
found 4 Flying Duck Orchids Caleana 
major, always nice to see as they are the 
logo for our Club. Prickly Tea Tree 
Leplospermum continentale was growing on 
the lower slope and, no doubt, made good 
shelter for the little birds. The track now 
turns to the north and many of us were 
thinking of lunch time! Blue Pincushions 
Brunonia australis were most attractive 


Variable Groundsel Senecio pinnatifolius 
was in bloom 

Hedgehog Grass Echinopogon ovatus is a 
native grass 

Twining Glycine G. clandestina 

Mountain Clematis C. aristata 

Prickly Woodruff Asperula scoparia 

Elegant Hair Grass Aira elegans a weed 
which looks like hair! 

Austral Bugle Ajuga australi 
Prickly Moses Acacia verticilata 
Hyacinth Orchids Dipodium roseum 
Pink Bells Tetratheca ciliata 

Hairy Bells 7. pilosa 

Cinnamon Bells Gastrodia 
displaying up to 15 bells 


procera 


Ken remarked on the lack of weeds on the 
track today. It was certainly a very pretty 
area with a veritable pathway of fringe lilies 
in one spot. Narrow-leaf Wattle A. 
mucronata grew nearby and Love Creeper 
Comersperma volubile. 

More plants: Creeping Bossiaea B prostrata 
Beard Orchid Calochilus campestris 

Tall Bluebell Wahlenbergia stricta 

Bird Orchid Chiloglotis valida 

Golden Bush Pea Pultenaea gunnii 

Trigger Plants Stylidium graminifolium 
Forest Wire Grass Tetarrhena  juncea 
Vanilla Lily Arthropodium  milleflorum 
Black-anther Flax Lily Dianella revoluta 
Slender Sun Orchid Thelymitra pauciflora 
Weeping Grass Microlaena stipoides 


As we progressed along the path we came to 
an area where the xanthorrhoea were the 
dominant understory. Here we saw the 
Screw Fern Lindsaea linearis growing and 
one with a fertile frond. Much Forest Wire 
Grass grows here which must make life 
difficult for the Lyrebirds which we heard 
calling. Great excitement from Ken when he 
found a Black-tongued Caladenia Orchid C. 
congesta. It was his first sighting of it in the 
Park since 1985, and it was growing only 80 
metres from that place. After all this joy 
everything paled in significance and we 
readily returned to the carpark to enjoy our 
lunches. Ken had given us a great day of 
botanizing. Thank you, Ken! 


Mary Austin 


IY 
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General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 25 May: Insight Into Forest 
Management — Ian Hemphill 

Saturday 26 May: Duff sawmill Heritage 
Trail. Meet 10.30am at Information Centre, 
Tarra-Bulga NP. 


Friday 23 June: Regional Vegetation Plan — 
Gary Wallis 

Saturday 24 June: Uralla Reserve. Meet 
10am at Trafalgar Railway Station. 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $387.24. Investment A/c 
$10,418.30 (Investment $3839.52, 
Conservatn $6429.88 & $Publicatn $148.90) 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Lake Narracan economic development plan 
— letter and bird list sent to David Power 
(Gipps cons cttee) and copies sent to Keith 
Hamilton, Leo Billington, Peter Smith 
(consultant hired to develop plan). Peter 
Smith met with Sec to hear of any issues we 
wanted considered. Workshop April 24 to be 
attended by Elsie. 


~ Jean Galbraith Scholarship — interviews 
conducted March 30. Phil is club rep on 
Selection panel. A recommendation has been 
made to Council, and should be announced 
soon. ; 


Great Marsupial night walk — to be 
conducted any time in May. Wendy plans to 
visit study area of Steve Henry near 
Glenmaggie. Date to be decided. 


Edithvale-Seaford Wetlands — Friends sent 
brochures and info on the area; to be put on 
Program for 2002. (Third time lucky 
perhaps?) 


Peter and Kathie Strickland donated their 
two books on Mornington Peninsula plants 
and book on Baw Baw Plateau to the club; 
to be placed in club library. 


Crinigan Road development — Peter Ryan 
visited and reported on progress of the new 
committee, who are planning new tracks, 
fences, road and management of vegetation 
and weeds. Latrobe Council has provided 
$25000. Club will send letter of support of 
their project to WGCMA to support their 
application for NHT funding. In the longer 
term they would like to see corridors linking 
remnant vegetation throughout the Valley. 


Latrobe Region Nature Guide Launch — 
Friday May 11, 2.30pm at Dunedin, Mrs 
Archbold will provide tea and coffee if 
members provide aftertioon tea. 


VFNCA camp final meeting held April 19 to 
finalise matters. Have sent out refunds and 
have made a reasonable profit, of which two 
thirds goes to VFNCA and remainder is for 
our Club. 


BM meeting place — key collection is still a 
problem with Phil having to drive over from 
Churchill. Mary not happy with stuffiness of 
present meeting room. Monash University 
would have a room available, but is 
considered not central enough. 


Republishing Wildflowers of South-East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith - Bon met Mr 
O’Sullivan, LV Printers, who will do a 
formal quote for 1000 and 3000 copies. 


Will write a letter to Latrobe City about 
blackberries at entrance to Moe Botanic 
Gardens. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City Environment Working Party 
met Thursday April 19 — still working on 
draft proposals on biodiversity, soils and 
water quality, and sustainable development. 


Gary Wallis is the Land and Biodiversity 
Manager for the West Gippsland Catchment 
Management Authority. His broad interest in 
natural history started in his childhood and 
he was a member of the Hawthorn Junior 
Field Naturalists and completed a Masters 
degree in Geology studying the granites of 


itt 
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Wilsons Promontory. He spent 26 years in 
education, as a teacher and an education 
consultant and then worked for three years 
with Bushcare before joining the CMA. 


Patrick Morgan 


On Sunday evening of the VFNCA camp, 
noted historian and writer Patrick Morgan 
spoke on the subject of the history of the 
exploration of Gippsland’s natural 
environment. He focussed on the period 
between the time of anthropologist Alfred 
Howitt’s journey in 1858 through the 
mountains east of Melbourne towards the 
Baw Baw plateau, through to the early 
twentieth century. Howitt was a sensitive 
observer of the customs of the Ganai 
aboriginal people of Gippsland. The visiting 
English writer Henry Kingsley, who 
possessed a detailed knowledge of geology 
atid botany, visited eastern Gippsland in 
1855-56, providing a detailed early record of 
the flora and fauna, including alpine 
vegetation. A little earlier, in 1853-54, von 
Mueller had made his famous journeys 
through eastern Victoria, collecting alpine 
flora in particular. 


Patrick went on to survey the writings of a 
number of senior public service scientists, 
including Alexander Skene, Robert Brough 
Smyth, Reginald Murray and James Stirling 
besides Howitt. Important naturalists like 
Baldwin Spencer, Donald Macdonald of The 
Argus and later R.H.Croll wrote about the 
Gippsland environment. Baldwin Spencer 
was active in the FNCV, founded in 1880, 
and his efforts contributed to the reservation 
of Wilson’s Promontory in 1898. Croll, 
together with other individuals associated 
with the Victorian Education Department 
such as J.A.Leech and Frank Tate, 
disseminated the study of nature among 
teachers and the wider community early in 
the twentieth century. 

Patrick reflected on the gradual emergence 
of a consciousness of the impact of settlers 
on the natural environment, such as the 
massive early land clearances by firing. 
Tensions over land use emerged in the 
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nineteenth century, presaging the ‘loggers 
versus greenies’ confrontations of the 
present and recent past. 


Philip Rayment 


At the October 1997 meeting of the Club 
our guest speaker was Dr Tom Rich. The 
following article appeared in the Monash 
News last month. 


By Derek Brown 


Monash University paleontologist Professor 
Pat Vickers-Rich and Dr Tom Rich from 
Museum Victoria have gained international 
recognition for more than 30 years’ work 
delving into Australia’s ancient past. 


At a recent ceremony in the US, the National 
Geographic Society’s Committee for 
Research arid Exploration presented the 
couple with a $30,000 award for their 
investigations of vertebrate paleontology in 
Australia. 


Professor Vickers-Rich said she and her 
husband had been funded by the society 
since the 1970s for work at sites along the 
Victorian coast as well as in central and 
northern Australia. 


“The award represents three decades of 
comprehensive work gathering and 
interpreting fossils to see what life was like 
in Australia during and after the age of 
dinosaurs,” she said. 


“At Flat Rocks, a site on the Victorian coast 
near Inverloch, we have been looking for 
evidence of animals including dinosaurs and 
mammals that might have lived in the region 
more than 100 million years ago. At times 
we’ve even dug a mine in the cliff face of the 
Otway Ranges in an attempt to get to the 
rocks that contain the fossils.” 


Professor Vickers-Rich said the mostly arid 
Australia of today is vastly different to the 
land that existed 100 million years ago when 
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the continent was further south and joined to Antarctica. Australia was then part of the polar 
region, prone to long, cold winters and nights that lasted for three months. 


Much of the couple’s work at Flat Rocks was aimed at establishing that dinosaurs were able to 
survive in the polar conditions of ancient Australia. Flat Rocks has been the site of many 
discoveries by Professor Vickers-Rich, Dr Rich and their team, such as the dinosaur 
Qantassarus, named after the Australian airline Qantas, and Ausktribosphenos nyktos, thought 
to be the oldest placental mammal ever found. 


From Monash News Vol 4 No3 April 2001 


Pauline Ladiges 23 March 2001 


The reaction of amateur botanists such as us, to name changes in our favourite plants is one of 
resignation tinged with frustration. Professor Ladiges gave us an insight into the science and 
thinking behind the change of the bloodwoods group of the genus Eucalyptus to the new 
genus Corymbia. She pointed out that eucalypts have long been thought of in four groups — 
bloodwoods, eudesmids, symphyomyrts (blue and red manna gums) and monocalypts 
(mountain ash, messmates and peppermints). The similar Angophora has petals and reduced 
sepals and was described in 1797, only nine years after L’Heritier described Eucalyptus. 
Eucalypts have petals and sepals replaced by a single or double operculum. In recent years it 
has been suggested that the eucalypts be split into 14 genera! 


In the eucalypt family tree, based on morphological and anatomical studies and DNA 
comparisons, there are seven genera: 


Name 


Cn 
nase ia 
Eucalyptus Aust. NG, New Brit. Timor, Mindanao 


Eucalyptus deglupta occurs in New Guinea, Sulawesi and Mindanao. Fossil eucalypt leaves 
are associated with Casuarina and probable Melaleuca fossils in New Zealand. 


Morphological evidence. Angophora has a dual structure in compound petals, with the back 
part of the petal developing first as a keel. Bloodwoods — e.g. — E. ficifolia (?Corymbia 
Jicifolia)— has a thick outer operculum. The inner in its early development has separate petals 
with keels like those of Angophora. Later the petals unite to form the inner operculum. All 
Angophoras and bloodwoods have trichomes called bristle glands (oil glands on stalks) and 
four cap cells of emergent oil glands with micropapillae. The leaf venation pattern is similar. 
Bloodwoods usually have a distinct tessellated bark (some are smooth). 
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Monocalypts have a single operculum and Symphyomyrts have a double operculum. Some 
species do not have opercula at all — e.g. E. curtisii. Eudesmids have a single operculum and 
free sepals. Many also have clustered stamens e.g. E miniata and E. similis. 


Molecular evidence. DNA regions were sequenced. Nuclear DNA (multiple copy genes), 5S 
ribosomal DNA spacer region, ITS spacer and single copy genes of chloroplast DNA, trn L 
intron, trn L-F spacer and psb A trn I spacer showed a closer relationship between Angophora 
and bloodwoods than between bloodwoods and eucalypts. 


Other studies showed closely related species have similar DNA sequences while in less closely 
related species the DNA was increasingly diverse. 


Family tree. As a result of all the data a family tree could be constructed which shows the 
bloodwoods to be more closely connected to Angophora than Eucalyptus. 


lee ae een Lophostemon (syn Tristania) 


‘Stockwellia’ 
| Si ar | a + Allosyncarpia North Tropical group 


| Eucalyptopsis 
| 
eo a Arillastrum 
| { 
| -———— Angophora 
nee 
Corymbia 
 __ Blakella 


i 


Se ee eucalyptus 


Plate Tectonics records suggest that the splitting off of Arillastrum from the Angophora- 
Corymbia-Eucalyptus group occurred 70 million years ago when New Caledonia split from 
Gondwana. Fossil records are not that old. 


The Beaufortia Suballiance. Other members of the Myrtaceae family, the melaleucas have an 
even wider distribution and are found in New Guinea, New Caledonia, Malaysia, Indochina as 
well as Australia. The genus Me/aleuca itself and other members of closely related genera 
(Callistemon — Eastern Aust., Conothamnus — SW West. Aust., Lonorchea — WA) have 
versatile anthers with different amounts of fusion of the stamens. The Beaufortia group 
(Beaufortia — SW West. Aust., Calothamnus and Eremaea) have fused stamens. 


Northern melaleucas have broad leaves. New Caledonian melaleucas have small and broad 
leaves. All have the base of the stamens fused. Callistemons have free stamens although some 
species at the base of the evolutionary line, are shortly fused. The DNA phylogeny reflects the 
grouping and the geographic distribution and the same historical biogeography as the 
eucalypts. 


Jackie Tims 
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Meeting: Friday 23 June Regional Vegetation Plan 
Excursion: Saturday 24 June Uralla Reserve. Meet 10am at Trafalgar Railway Station. 
Bird Group Excursion: Monday 2 July to Traralgon Railway Reservoir 


Conservation Reserve. Meet 10am at Hickox St carpark. 
_ Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 


Botany Group: Meets on the moming of the Saturday following the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 27 July Baw Baw Frog - Greg Hollis 

Excursion: Saturday 28 July Morwell Town reserves — Eric Lubcke Yarra Gum Reserve 
and Crinigan Rd. Meet 10am at Yarra Gum Reserve at end 
of Maryvale Crescent. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton 5625 1293 
VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 
Next activity: Sunday 22 July — Barry Beach — Pied and Sooty Oystercatchers. Sat. 28 July AGM 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. @ 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec # 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President). Wendy Rhodes # 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SERIE Autos ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2001. 


See inside back cover for details. 
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Talks at March VFNCA camp - continued. 


Ken Harris 


On Friday evening, club member Ken Harris _ 


gave a demonstration of the website which 
he is progressively developing as a 
comprehensive resource for and guide to 
Morwell National Park. As it was not 
possible to set up an on-line demonstration 
at the Rawson venue, Ken used a 
transcription of the site onto CD ROM 
prepared with the assistance of his son 
Keith. 


Features demonstrated by Ken included the 
ability to search for species photographs by 
either month of flowering (for plants) or 
track and park section. Then, by clicking on 
the images, detailed notes on the species 
may be accessed. It is possible to scale up 
some images. The site incorporates a search 
engine covering plants, birds, mammals, 
fungi, etc. For example, searching on 
‘imperial butterfly’ brings up photographs of 
its life cycle stages and notes. The site also 
includes a plant identification key, with 
glossary of botanical terms. There are 
‘zoomable’ maps showing the walking track 
network. 


Ken concluded an interesting demonstration 
by searching on interesting recent park 
sightings such as the Powerful Owl and the 
Elbow orchid. There is clearly good 
potential for such sites to increase park 
visitors’ understanding and enjoyment of 
their experiences. 


The Morwell National Park site can be found 
at: http://morwellnp.pangaean.net 


Leon Costermans 


A highlight of the VFNCA camp was Leon 
Costermans’ Saturday evening talk in which 
the noted naturalist drew on magnificent 


/ 


photographs to give a geological and 
geomorphological perspective on plant 
distribution and relationships in south- 
eastern Australia. Incidentally, we can look 
forward to the publication of his new book 
on Wyperfeld National Park, expected to 
happen in June. 


Leon pointed out that much of the land mass 
and soils of New South Wales and Victoria 
were at one stage under water. By contrast, 
the pale and brown sandy soils around the 
South Australian/ Victorian border carry 
quite different plant communities. In a 
similar way, sharp changes in soil types and 
therefore plant communities are observed on 
the Mornington Peninsula. An example 
contrasts the basalt of the south-eastern part 
of the peninsula and Phillip Island with the 
wind blown sands of Point Nepean and the 
south-western section. The older basalts 
carry more fertile soils (the characteristic red 
soils of the area) and as a result have in 
recent times been extensively cleared for 
agriculture. 


In the later part of his presentation, Leon 
drew closer to the region in which the camp 
was based, looking at the dominant plants of 
the sides of the valley of the Thompson 
River, with the transition with altitude from 
Silvertop Ash down through Peppermint 
Gums to the Mountain Grey Gums and other 
species of the valley itself. 


The broad sweep of this outstanding talk 
touched in some way on just about all of the 
excursions held during the Rawson camp. 


Philip Rayment 


Dr Mary Cole took us for a joyful romp 
through the subject of mushrooms. Her talk 
first of all covered some basic facts ie. 
Mushrooms and toadstools are fungi. Fungi 
do not photosynthesize and therefore cannot 
make carbohydrates from atmospheric COp. 
They therefore live off the higher plants 
(autotrophs) for their nutrients. 
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Dr Cole went on to state that the British had 
given fungi a bad press. Children were 
taught to loathe toadstools, and eating them 
was considered contemptible. This 
mycophobia is noticeable in countries 
colonized by the British such as Australia, 
New Zealand and the USA. It rarely exists in 
Europe or Asia. 


Magic mushrooms, and some ways in which 
they were used throughout history, were 
then discussed. 


1) The Psilocybins. These are variously 
known as ‘gold tops’, ‘blue meanies’, or 
‘magic mushrooms’. They contain 
psilocybin, an alkaloid resembling 
melatonin, serotonin and other 
neuroregulators. This illustration of the 
interconnectedness of all life is more 
complex than our intellect can explain. 
These Psilocybes were used by the Aztec 
Shaman (holy man) to bring about a state 
in which they made their religious 
prophesies. The importance of this 
species, to the Mayans, is shown in 
carvings, found during excavation of 
Mayan temples. Ethno-archaeologists 
have found cave drawings of 
mushrooms, 7000 years old. Were they 
used then to alter consciousness? Today 
P. cubensis is the most commonly 
cultivated mushroom in the world. Their 
use is now illegal in most western 
countries. 


2) The Amanitas. Amanita muscaria is the 
mushroom shown in fairy stories. In 
medieval times it was used broken up in 
milk to immobilize flies. A. muscaria, if 
ingested, can cause death. It has been 
used ritualistically in northern Siberia. 
The great migration of Aryan people into 
the Indian sub-continent took place 
around 1500BC. They took with them a 
cult, an ancient Vedic religion, in which 
the juice of ‘suma’ produced holy 
inebriation. Out of this religion Hinduism 
came. It is thought that the juice of 
‘suma’ came from A. muscaria. 


It is thought, from examination of 
images and carvings, that A. muscaria 
played a part in Mayan religious life. The 


Vikings too may have used it to make 
them fierce in battle. A. muscaria 
appears to have been mentioned in the 
Bible also. Motifs circa C4 AD show 
Demeter, goddess of agriculture 
presenting Persephone with a mushroom. 


Amanitas played a part in the courts of 
the Caesars. Mary described a fictitious 
cookery lesson, where the ladies of the 
court were taught which Amanitas were 
poisonous and how to prepare them to 
best effect. The Borgias, a few centuries 
later were also into poisoning by fungi. It 
was advantageous to be common in 
those days. 


Fungi have influenced history. 


1) Claviceps purpurea causes Ergot in 
rye. This causes blisters and 
inflammation of the limbs if ingested. 
Outbreaks of this disease have been 
recorded from 857 on. For some 
unknown reason this disease became 
known as Saint Anthony’s fire. This 
was perhaps because the medieval 
mind discerned it as some divine 
intervention. The use of wheat and 
potatoes, in the 18” century, as 
carbohydrate sources, was probably 
the reason for the decrease in the 
incidence of Saint Anthony’s fire. 
This disease was still prevalent, 
though in 1722, when Peter the 
Great marched an army against the 
Turks. Ergot contaminated rye bread 
rendered his cavalry helpless. There 
are good and bad sides to ergot. The 
powerful alkaloids present in ergot 
are used to dilate peripheral blood 
vessels, and to give relief in migraine. 
Witches used this substance to stop 
haemorrhaging in childbirth. The bad 
side is the drug LSD. 


2) Phytophthera _ infectans. This 
organism, once classified as a fungus 
is now placed in the Kingdom 
Chromista. It was P. infectans which 

‘caused the Irish potato famine. It 
appeared in Europe in 1844 and by 
1845 had reached Ireland. 
Approximately one million people of 
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the eight million population of 
Ireland, died of starvation, or 
starvation related diseases by 1851. 
Another one million emigrated, but 
250,000 died within one year, as a 
result of the malnutrition they had 
suffered. 


Old wives tales abound: 

* If a silver spoon turns black the mushroom 
is poisonous. It is sulphur molecules which 
causes blackening and not all poisonous 
mushrooms contain sulphur. 

* Mushrooms eaten by animals. This does 
not make them safe for humans, as has been 
supposed. 
* Smell is not an indication of whether a 
mushroom is safe to eat. 

* Handling poisonous mushrooms will not 
lead to death. Just wash your hands before 
eating. 


Interesting facts: 

* Pigs do have a passion for wild truffles. 

* Siberian reindeer are addicted to Amanita 
muscaria and suffer profound mental 
disturbance. 

*There are carnivorous mushrooms: 
Cordiceps species feed on insects. The wood 
rotting Pleurotus species supplement their 
diet by digesting nematodes. 


Fungi play an important role on our planet, 
tecycling nutrients from the higher plants 
and animals. Without them there would not 
be life, as we know it, on Earth. Fungi do 
not deserve the bad press they have often 
been given. 


Florence Blucher 


Know much about fungi? Well, after a 
fascinating day of seeing and hearing about 
many different specimens at the Lyrebird 
Forest Walk, I can say, that I didn’t know 
much, but I have now learnt a lot from Dr 
Mary Cole. 


The recent heavy rain and sun seemed to 
have provided ideal conditions for the 
growth of many different fungal fruiting 


bodies. We found 41 specimens, mostly in 
the vicinity of the parking area. 


Considering their short life span (of 
generally less than three days) our timing 
must have been spot on. 


The genus Russula was well represented: 
some with red caps and cream gills, one with 
a reddish stalk and cream gills. Russula can 
be distinguished as their stems break like a 
carrot. Several species of brown Cortinarius 
were found near the stringbarks. This genus 
has a cobwebbing instead of a membrane. 
Clusters of Cortinarius archeri were found. 
The caps are deep purple when young, and 
aging to a maroon-brown, purple stems, 
with rust-brown spores. “The cap and stem 
are very glutinous” to quote Bruce Fuhrer’s 
A Field Guide to Australian Fungi, with 
which most of the twelve naturalists present 
were armed. However Gill’s description of 
the very slimy fungi as a “solid slug” was 
most apt. 


A beautiful cluster of tan suede tops were 
pored fungi, Porphyrellus. Instead of gills 
the spore-bearing tissue is tubular. The flesh, 
exposed when the top was peeled, could be 
eaten. Trametes versicolor was a bracket 
fungus that enabled us to see the seasonal 
growth rings (in dark brown) and the white 
outer recent growth. 


The bright red cap and yellow underside of 
Boletellus obscurecoccineus was a striking 
example of a fleshy pore fungi. Boletellus 
are edible, if the blue staining (an oxidation 
effect) that occurs when the fungus is 
scratched doesn’t put you off. 
Oudemansiella (now named Xerula) 
radicata, a flattish brown cap with white 
gills and a long stem and root (known as the 
Rooting Shank) is also edible. A parasol- 
type Lepiota was described as nice eating. 


On the wooden table was a small orange- 
coloured specimen of the jelly fungus 
Calocera. On several twigs in the leaf litter 
was a minute Polyporus that looked like 
white paint. However a bright yellow 
specimen was classified as a slime mould not 
a true fungus. Delicate little Mycena 
specimens, very tiny soft, gilled brackets of 
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Crepidotus and the delicate branching coral 
fungus Clavicorona pyxidata were found 
growing on dead logs. 


In the dappled light, the pale brown clusters 
of Armillaria cystoderma on both sides of a 
log, fallen across the creek, were a delight to 
behold. We found a lichen with the small 
white cups of the fungal partner on the green 
algal material, visibly illustrating the two 
organisms living beneficially together. 


Another pinkish coral fungus found was 
Ramaria samonicolor. The species names of 
fungi were almost too much for this simple 
reporter. I am delighted to say that we did 
find fungi classified as little brown things. 


Beware when you come to dinner because 
we can now recognise Amanita umbrinella 
(deadly) with its pale brown cap, creamy 
gills, and prominent ring around the stem. 
Julie had brought from home a fungus 
looking much like the common field 
mushroom Agaricus campestris but more 
cuboid in shape, with long stems. When 
scratched on the top this fungus developed 
yellow streaks. These Yellow  Stainers, 
including Agaricus xanthoderma, are not 
recommended eating. 


Happy fungus eating. 
Alix Williams 


The things I miss out on by having to go to 
work! When I stayed home recently with a 
cold, I was astonished to witness the flurry 
of activity in one of our birdbaths mid 
afternoon. As I walked into the kitchen I 
could see through the back window heaps of 
birds hopping in and out of the water, so I 
grabbed my binoculars for a closer look. 
There were 5 Brown-headed Honeyeaters 
and a White-naped Honeyeater, both species 
rarely seen in the garden. Mixed up with 
them were 4 Brown Thombills, a New 
Holland Honeyeater and a White-browed 
Scrubwren. An Eastern Spinebill flew into 
the tree to watch what was going on. 


Gradually the birds left after taking turns to 
flit between the bird bath and _ the 
surrounding Silver Birches, splashing water 
around. Three Brown Thornbills remained 
and had a really thorough bath, standing in 
the water and covering themselves with 
splashes, or just standing still for quite a long 
while. 


I sat at the kitchen table with some sewing 
and kept an eye on the birdbath, and over 
the next 15 minutes there was a constant 
procession of birds having a wash. Four 
Striated Thornbills were next, then another 3 
Brown Thornbills who again stayed for a 
while. I doubt they were the earlier three I’d 
watched as they should have been 
thoroughly washed, but I had no way of 
knowing. Next came another White-browed 
Scrubwren and a Brown Thornbill, then I 
was very excited to see a White-throated 
Tree Creeper. They are a recent visitor to 
our garden, and along with the Eastern 
Yellow Robins, Grey Fantail and Golden 
Whistler have come I believe as a result of 
our extensive gully plantings which are now 
connected to our garden by a broad 
windbreak of trees and understorey plants. 


After a wash, the tree creeper worked its 
way up a Silver Birch trunk collecting 
insects. That made me think of the trouble 
my daughters have with hordes of plant 
eating pests in their garden at Brunswick, 
which I have never experienced in my 
garden, no doubt due to the work of little 
birds. 


Next a Crimson Rosella had a relaxed and 
leisurely bath, then last of all an Eastern 
Yellow Robin flew in. The only birds I felt 
were missing from the afternoon ablutions 
were my family of Superb Blue Wrens and 
my Grey Shrike Thrush. We have three bird 
baths, and this one is by far the most 
popular, due I suspect to its broad shallow 
shape which allows even little birds to stand 
comfortably on the bottom and big birds to 
have plenty of room to move. 


Wendy Savage 
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General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 23 June: Regional Vegetation Plan 


Saturday 24 June: Uralla Reserve. Meet 


10am Trafalgar Railway Station. 


Friday 27 July: Baw Baw Frog — Greg 
Hollis 


Saturday 28 July: Morwell Town Reserves 
— Crinigan Rd and Eric Lubcke Yarra Gum 
Reserve. Will invite Crinigan Rd committee 
to join us. Meet 10am Yarra Gum Reserve, 
at end of Maryvale Crescent. 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $594.24. Investment A/c 
$10,418.30 (Investment $3839.52, 
Conservatn $6429.88 & Publicatn $148.90) 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Lake Narracan Strategic Development Plan. 
Workshop 24 April attended by Elsie. Went 
over plan, which is essentially a business 
plan and does not include environmental 
matters, although they acknowledged our 
input and concerns. Elsie felt that the 
developments suggested were expensive and 
unlikely to eventuate, and is also concerned 
about lack of policing of rubbish dumping 
and damage to remaining good habitat by 
illegal vehicle access. Will write to Mark 
Brady, Latrobe City re our concerns. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship — still no decision 
announced. 


Crinigan Rd development. Sent letter to 
WGCMA to support their application for 
NHT funding. Copy to Peter Ryan and 
Crinigan Rd committee. 


Re letter to Latrobe City about blackberries 
at entrance to Moe Botanic Gardens — 
received reply stating the private owner of 
the land in question will be asked to control 


them. Will check next Spring if any action 
has been taken. 


Latrobe City Native Vegetation Protection 
Incentives pamphlets — City have offered to 
send copies to members. Will arrange to 
include one in next Naturalist. 


Vice President no 3 position still vacant — 
Phil will fill this. 


Great Australian Night Stalk - 8 members 
went spotlighting on 19 May in Boola Boola 
Forest near Glengarry and recorded 4 
Greater Gliders (2 pairs emerging from 
hollows not far apart). Suggest we make it 
an annual event, and maybe go to Morwell 
NP next year. 


Latrobe Region Nature Guide Launch, 11 
May — attended by about 25 people, 
including Express, Latrobe City, Parks 
Victoria and NRE reps. Briony Ford from 
Parks Victoria did not attend. Brochures 
were taken to commence distribution. A list 
was made of distribution points and the 
members who will supply them with 
brochures. Add to this at GM. A brochure 
will be sent to local accommodation places 
with a letter telling them where more copies 
are available. 


Republishing Wildflowers of South East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith. LV Printers 
have confirmed quote of $35.50 per copy, 
(number not a factor). Couldn’t do it 
cheaper unless they had a copy of film from 
Collins (publishers). Will write to them 
enquiring about getting the film. 


Link magazine has requested we provide an 
article on birds for their next publication. 
Will adapt an article ffom the Naturalist on 
Lyrebirds. 


Club brochure inserts — need to photocopy 
more. 


VFNCA website. This will be set up to 
include details of affiliate clubs (meeting 
times, contact details and program), and we 
are to inform them if we have any concerns 
regarding privacy. We don’t as Secretary is 
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willing to include phone number and email 
address. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City EWP meeting 18 April — 
continuing developing policy on Ecologically 
Sustainable Development. This will provide 
a framework for working parties to produce 
specific strategies. Members can raise 
specific site problems, so can raise Lake 
Narracan concerns. Meetings are frequent at 
this stage. 


Regional Vegetation Plan meeting 17 April — 
new Chair Martin Fuller replacing Gary 
Wallis. Working on final document, taking 
submissions into consideration. Old ground 
covered, and also looked at readability of 
document, and compared with some from 
other areas. Next meeting 6 June. 


The following are two reports from the 
March 2001 VFNCA Camp at Rawson. 


Maurie Harkin from the West Gippsland 
Catchment Management Authority led a very 


interesting and informative excursion 
showcasing the work of the WGCMA in the 
rehabilitation of a river system. Fells Creek 
was the first site examined. This exemplified 
the benefits of installing rock grade 
structures and revegetating eroding creek 
banks. and beds. Photographs supplied by 
Maurie showed the stark contrast between 
the healing creek with the steep deep 
eroding banks before work began some 15 
years before. 


The Heyfield Wetlands is a project which is 
a partnership between the CMA and local 
community groups in establishing a wetland 
walk for local amenity and birdwatching. 


The Cowwarr Weir site features a fishladder 
structure to enable fish to overcome the 
knife edge weir barrier and reestablish 
themselves upstream. Cowwarr was and 
excellent lunch stop and provided an 
opportunity for the group to be addressed by 
the WGCMA CEO Angus Hume. This was 


followed by an extended, lively and 
informative question time on the role of the 
CMA in West Gippsland. 


Eaglehawk Creek’s 30 metre cliffs gave 
testimony to the fragility of our soils. The 
erosion had begun over a century ago with 
just a single plough furrow being used by 
settler farmers to divert water from their 
paddocks. The work here is to stabilise the 
toes of the eroding banks and allow the 
creek to establish its own batter in its healing 
process. 


We then moved on to look at the extensive 
willow removal work, fencing and 
revegetation with indigenous species on the 
riverbanks, before finishing with a willows 
river walk along the Tanjil River. 


The tour was very well received and 
provided insight and understanding of the 
role of the WGCMA in improving and 
maintaining the biodiversity and health of 
our catchment. 


Ken Savage 


About 25 of us drove in convoy to Mt St 
Gwinear carpark and strolled the 3km to the 
summit at a leisurely pace. Daisies were 
checked out like the Olearia phlogopappa 
(2 varieties) lower down and towards the 
top Orange Everlastings and Podolepis 
robusta. A little past the summit we visited 
an alpine bog area and saw gentians. On the 
way back we came across three varieties of 
Coprosma — one a creeping one and two 
with orange succulent berries. There was 
also the Alpine Mint Bush Prostanthera 
cuneata as we got closer to the carpark 
again. There was some interesting birdlife 
too — especially at the summit where there 
were dozens of swifts, probably Spine-tailed 
Swifts circling around and coming within 
about 3 metres of us. Lower down there was 
also a cuckoo of some sort being hassled by 
a group of grey coloured robins and there 
were also a few grey coloured whistlers. 


Ron Carey 
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Saturday, May 26" was a sombre day with a 
spattering of rain as we drove through the 
hills to the Tarra-Bulga Visitors’ Centre 
where we were to gather prior to starting 
our walk. Fortunately, the rain disappeared 
and stayed away all day. We had already 
seen the bright splashes of scarlet and white 
of the Amanita muscaria growing beneath 
the pines along the road, so it was no 
surprise when Julie produced several other 
fungi she had found. One piece looked like 
Pleurotus nidiformis, one of the luminous 
fungi. Close to the car park entrance were 
several clumps of Clavaria or coral fungi, a 
greyish pink with stubby tips on their fingers; 
some of the larger specimens were tipping 
sideways because of their size and age. 


As none of us had previously walked the 
Duff Sawmill Heritage Trail, we had no real 
idea of what to expect and found our 
imaginings far wide of reality. Most of us 
had picked up one of the Trail guides at the 
meeting the night before, but we were given 
more by Craig, the Park Ranger, as they can 
also be obtained at the Visitors’ Centre. We 
began our walk at the South Entrance, 
actually the end of the Trail, which added an 
interesting dimension when we were trying 
to work out from the map exactly where we 
were. At first, the forest was fairly open 
where we walked through a Mountain Ash, 
Eucalyptus regnans, plantation which is to 
be harvested in 2005, but it soon changed to 
thick rainforest; and everywhere was that 
fresh smell and shining look that it has when 
it has been washed clean by rain. Almost 
immediately, we found we had plunged 
down into a world where fungi, those bright 
jewels of the rainforest, proliferated amongst 
the debris on the forest floor, on old rotting 
logs, and even on the living trees. So, this 
became a second fungi excursion as well as 
the exploration of the track. 


Mycena subgalericulata, on their long, 
skinny, curving white legs, had their little, 
conical brown caps pulled well down to 
protect them from the weather. Beside the 


track, both here and further along, were the 
broader caps of Lacrymaria aperospora, 
their tops looking like crumbled oatmeal. 
Here, the crenellated turrets of the coral 
fungi were pale yellow; later we saw deep 


_ pink turrets, Ramaria fumigata. The many 


brown and cream colours of small fan- 
shaped Trametes versicolor adorned an old 
log, together with some tiny orange jelly 
fungi. The little yellow jelly cones of 
Heterotextus _peziziformis, about a 
centimetre across, gleamed vividly against 
the grey wood; and a clump of conical grey 
bonnets, Coprinus disseminatus, their gills 
showing through their thin caps like the 
spokes of umbrellas, huddled close together 
amongst the damp leaf litter. Like a choker 
necklace, sulphur yellow Naematoloma 
fasciculare clustered around the end of a 


‘ felled tree, their umbonate caps darkening to 


a burnt umber towards the centre, while two 
daffodil yellow convex caps on stumpy white 
legs brightened up their tiny section of 
ground. Decorating one log were many 
clusters of caps, each cap only a couple of 
centimetres across, in colours ranging from 
mustard yellow through burnt orange, tan, 
cinnamon, and russet to a very shiny, deep 
dark brown. 


The path descended through the tree ferns 
towards a creek. At one comer, a 
magnificent old Mountain Ash, with a 
variety of ferns around its trunk, dominated 
the scene. However, near its base was a wide 
gash which was a couple of metres high; 
within it, a colony of cream and ginger 
bracket fungi feasted on its core. High up on 
the trunks of another tree were large black 
shelf fungi and, nearer the ground, stark 
white ones on other trees. In contrast, Julie 
picked up a skinny twig with two diminutive 
brown cap fungi, only a couple of 
millimetres across, clinging to it. Gardens of 
ferns were tucked into the forks of trees and 
branches high overhead. White fungi, 
Mycena austrorida, three to ten millimetres 
in height, each with a droplet of water at its 
base, grew along a dead branch. A 
translucent white jelly fungi grew in a fan- 
shape amongst moss; little pure white 
brackets nestled amongst emerald green 
moss on another limb; while a mass of tiny 
white shelf fungi, with nutmeg sprinkled 
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across their surfaces, jostled for space down 
the length of a tree still standing. Two other 
groups, small members of the Mycena 
species, balanced on fine legs as they raised 
their elegant parasols high; one lot were all 
white, while the others had long black stems 
and cinnamon caps. 


We wended our way down into a gully to 
cross a narrow stream, another of the 
tributaries of Merrimans Creek, and entered 
the area labelled ‘Tree Fern Gully’, where 
both the soft tree fern, Dicksonia antarctica, 
and the rough tree fern, Cyathea australis, 
provided a thick understorey, their fronds 
helping to darken the area still more. The 
dimness was brightened, however, by 
colourful fungi: clumps of tiny pink and 
burgundy jelly fungi, Ascocoryne sarcoides, 
scattered through the moss; a clump of 
bright orange shelf fungi at the base of a tree 
dressed in filmy fern and sporting a mass of 
white slime mould up above; the glossy, 
deep steely blue-green caps of Cortinarius 
rotundisporus, fading to aquamarine in the 
older specimens, with lighter, toning stems 
and soft mauve gills; long, disorderly white 
threads of fungus, belonging to the 
Clavarias, stretching for metres; and, like a 
garden seat attached to a tree, one of the 
Polypores, a large multi-hued amber 
Trametes versicolor with its cream edging, 
tough and hard to the touch. 


We slushed up a steep slope to Merriman 
Junction, from where we followed an old, 
wider, logging road. It took us through the 
aptly named Sassafras Gully where 
Atherosperma moschatum predominated 
along with Zieria arborescens, or 
Stinkwood. A Treecreeper could be heard 
calling, away in the distance, and Lyrebird 
scrapings could be seen along the edges of 
the track. On dead wood grew the bright 
orange jelly fungi, 7remella mesenterica. A 
snowy white Crepidotus variabilis clutched 
a stick, its convoluted edging folded over 
gills of varying lengths; when turned over, its 
underside had created a shape like a pansy. 
Clavulinopsis amoena poked upwards its 
single fingers of bright yellow. Leeches 
joined our excursion but weren’t made to 
feel very welcome. We came out into the 
open and walked between the remnants of 


logged rainforest, which included the Myrtle 
Beech, Nothofagus cunninghamii. At the 
time of logging, over-mature Mountain Ash 
had been left and are now huge specimens 
with massive trunks and moss-covered 
buttress roots. They towered skywards, and 
some would have been even taller before 
their tops were blown out. On the bank, 
sheltered by their roots, grew a mass of 
washed-out green lichen with salmon pink 
fruiting bodies, ‘horned’ white fungi and, 
tucked almost out sight, tiny fungi like lights 
on wall brackets. A sulphur yellow puff-ball 
with charcoal spores grew beside the track 
and, laying claim to a large part of its centre, 
was a clump of bronzed members of the 
Agaric family, with caps up to ten 
centimetres across. 


The trail again became a pathway through 
the forest. Another tree fern glade grew 
beside a creek gully. There minute white cap 
fungi had colonised an old tree fern frond 
and Psiloeybe sp., with light tan umbonate 
caps and thick whitish stems, grew out from 
a living tree fern trunk. From there, our walk 
was a steady climb upwards. The trail took 
us through a strange, unnatural forest of 
Blackwood, Acacia melanoxylon, up to 
thirty metres tall. The area had been logged 
of all Mountain Ash in the 1930’s, leaving 
the Blackwoods to soar to new heights; 
leaves were far overhead, spattered across 
the sky, and the outflung branches carried 
gardens of moss and kangaroo fern. The 
undrstorey consisted of tree ferns and 
mother shield ferns. Further along the track, 
surrounded by regrowth forest, was an old 
Mountain Ash stump with board holes in it, 
similar to those on the road. The last part of 
our walk was past a plantation of Shining 
gums, E. nitens, replanted in 1996. Their 
young growth was attractive, with coral pink 
leaf stalks and sage green leaves. 


The terrain was similar to that of Tarra- 
Bulga, with a climb back up to the road at 
either end. In places it was muddy underfoot 
because of the recent rains there, but steps 
had been put in place where needed and the 
bridges were solid. At times, the trail uses 
old forestry roads; at one place, where we 
had to turn onto another road, there was no 
arrow pointing where to go, just a wooden 
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rail across the track; at that point , care 
needs to be taken if walkers have started at 
the southern end. Elsewhere, some of the 
signposts were not secure in the ground and 
problems could arise if these had fallen over. 
At times, the spelling caused us some 
amusement (Shinning gums!). We had cars 
at both ends to shuttle us back to the car 
park; if there was only one car, it would be a 
couple of kilometres walk around the road 
or four kilometres back along the trail. If 
that was not expedient, it could be done at 
two separate times, walking half way, which 
is signposted, and returning along the same 
section of trail. Both sections have areas of 
real interest and natural beauty. The Duff 
Sawmill Heritage Trail at Balook is a great 
asset provided for visitors by Hancock 
Victorian Plantations and hopefully the 
present good condition of the track will be 
maintained. 


And did we take four hours to walk the four 
kilometres? No, it took us only three hours, 
but we spent one and a quarter hours on the 
first kilometre and we would have taken 
longer if those who were leading had not 
been hurrying us along for the sake of those 
who were hungry! 


Once again, many thanks to the people who 
helped on the day by _ contributing 
information for this article, and to Julie, Bon 
and Ollie who assisted with identifying many 
of the fungi. 


_ Estelle Adams 


12-14 OCTOBER 


Bookings are now open Please put your 
name on the list at the GM ASAP. 


COST: $45 per person for the weekend to 
be paid when booking. 


BYO: Food and linen or sleeping bag 
(blankets and pillow provided) 


DON’T MISS OUT —- BOOK NOW! 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 27 July: Baw Baw Frog — Greg 
Holllis 


Saturday 28 July: Morwell Town Reserves 
— Crinigan Rd and Eric Lubcke Yarra Gum 
Reserve. Will invite Crinigand Rd committee 
to join us. Meet 10am Yarra Gum Reserve, 
at end of Maryvale Crescent. 


Friday 24 August: What Happens After 
Dieback? — Gretna Weste 


Saturday 25 August: Wonthaggi 
Heathlands, possibly E Brewster or T Allen 
to lead. Meet 10.30am Wonthaggi, corner 
Graham St (continuation of Bass Hwy) and 
South Dudley Rd. 


Finance — No balances as Treasurer away. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Lake Narracan — wrote letter to Mark 
Brady, Latrobe City re rubbish dumping and 
damage to remaining good habitat by illegal 
vehicle access. 


Latrobe City — Native Vegetation Protection 
Incentives pamphlets — one included in this 
month’s Naturalist. ‘A Bush Partnership’ 
will be included in next month’s, it is 
available for people in any Shire. 


Great Australian Marsupial Night Stalk. 
John Lawson conducted a survey at 
Traralgon RRCR with Friends and sent it in 
as well as our one from Boola Boola Forest. 


Republishing Wildflowers of South East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith. David has 
contacted Collins publishers, and has 
obtained an address of a contact in Collins 
London to ask about getting the film of the 
book which would reduce publication costs. 


Link magazine has decided to include article 
on Lyrebirds in next month’s copy. Jeremy 
Bein will publish article on Latrobe Region 
Nature Guide this month which Phil has 
prepared. 


Hazelwood Power — Geoff Horne, Morwell 
Wetlands Committee request for bird 
monitoring; Lorna will find out more details 
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of what they would like, and David may be 
willing to survey the area regularly. 


Victorian Plantation Management Reference 
Group — request to comment on Interim Vic 
Plantation Position Statement. Will ask John 
Poppins to comment. 


Environment Victoria — request to make 
nomination to a working group on Code of 
Forest Practices on Private Land. Suzy Zent 
has been nominated for this region, but John 
Poppins is willing to act as backup, and if 
necessary we will nominate him. He will let 
us know. 


Spring Camp at Wilson’s Promontory 12-14 
October. Rang to confirm booking as we 
had not received a receipt. Cost for a 30 bed 
lodge $1236, with $1186 due 12 September. 
Cost per person for 2 nights $41.20 if lodge 
full. Charge $45 to cover ourselves. Start 
booking at GM and open to club members 
only for June and July GM’s, then fill 
balance with non-members. Invite Sale and 
Bairnsdale FNC’s. Booking to include full 
payment. 


Crinigan Rd Committee are producing a 
brochure about the reserve and have used 
some of the text from the booklet prepared 
by the club in 1994 as background 
information. Have received our permission, 
and LVFNC is acknowledged in brochure. 


Latrobe Region Nature Guide distribution. It 
has been suggested we contact tourism 
bodies throughout Victoria by email and 
offer them our Guide as PDF file and ask 
them to incorporate it on their websites. This 
will extend our range without publication 
expenses. Also ask local Shires to place it on 
their websites. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City EWP meeting 6 June. Broad 
aspects of ecological sustainability and 
biodiversity still being worked on. 
Community survey to be commissioned. Sub 
working groups will be set up to plan policy. 
$40,000 allocated by Council for 
environmental matters. Next meeting 17 
July. 


Jungadale Committee meeting 24 May. Next 
meeting 12 July 10am will look at an area 


leased by Hancocks which the committee 
would like to add to Reserve. 


Mathison Park further development — area 
for Koori Grove site preparation complete 
ready for spring planting and seat shelter and 
noticeboard constructed. 


Lorna attended signing on of the Hazelwood 
Power Environment Improvement Plan in 
Melbourne by CEO Ken Teasedale and 
Brian Robinson, EPA. 


Draft Regional Vegetation Plan meeting 
June 6. Concern about ‘no net loss’ phase. 
As this allows clearing and replanting. Need 
to push that clearing not be allowed as the 
value of existing vegetation is greater than 
new plantings. Next meeting 17 July. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR JUL! 


Greg Hollis is stationed in the Department 
of Natural Resources and Environment 
Office at Warragul and has worked with 
NRE for 10 years. He did his PhD at the 
Zoology School of Melbourne University 
and is currently working on the Baw Baw 
frog. He has a general interest in 
herpetology (the study of reptiles.) 


Dr Gretna Weste first alerted the 
community to the manner of spread of the 
Cinnamon fungus 30 years ago. She worked 
as a plant pathologist with the then Forest 
Commission and later did her research 
degrees in those areas after raising a family. 

She was an academic at the University of 
Melbourne and since her retirement, has 
remained active in her research there as an 
Honorary Associate and has been awarded a 
Doctor of Science degree for her efforts. 


More reports from the March 2001 
VEFNCA Camp at Rawson 


On arriving at the park, we were greeted by 
Ken Harris sitting on the large tree stump, 
refusing to let us go any further until we had 
found the koala. It was nearby in a tree not 
normally associated with koalas. 
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Our visitors were impressed by the butterfly 
orchid even though there were none in 
flower. On one pittosporum we found six 
plants, one above the other. We also saw 
two wallabies as we walked along Fosters 
Gully. A female Crescent Honeyeater was 
observed near the picnic area during lunch 
and Ken was very pleased as it was a first 
sighting in this area. 


Several people left at lunch time to go to 
other excursions and they missed a very 
interesting afternoon at the Billys Creek 
section of the park. Ken showed some of the 
revegetation work, which had been carried 
out by the Friends of the Park, and told us 
about the future plans to allow better access 
and create a picnic area for visitors. There 
were many more birds in this section, 
including — Grey Fantails, Eastern Yellow 
Robin, Gang-gang Cockatoo, Yellow-tailed 
Black Cockatoo, Scarlet Robin (female). 


We also saw butterflies — Australian Admiral 
feeding on native stinging nettles, Cabbage 
White and Australian White. The manna 
gums beyond the dam which had been the 
original water supply for Morwell were 
outstanding. (Anglers of the district would 
like to have this dam removed to allow the 
fish to migrate up the river to breed as they 
used to do.) 


We were very lucky to finish off a most 
interesting time with a visit to Ken’s garden, 
on our way home. We left just as the rain 
_ began to fall heavily. 


Anne Stewart 


Nineteen people sat on the bank of Rintoul 
Creek with geological hammers finding 
plants of the Early Cretaceous, about 135 
million years ago (mya). In the particular 
strata looked at, the plants are present as 
either black carbon deposits so numerous 
that it is hard recognise individual leaves and 
seeds; some less confusing brown stains of 
leaves on a paler rock; and occasional three 
dimensional small branches with cells of the 
wood probably preserved. The leaves are 
believed to be the result of seasonal leaf 


shedding and have fallen into a lake or 
swamp of a flood plain. 


Flowering plants were emerging at this time 
but none have been found at this locality. 
The plants are extinct members of conifers 
(including cypresses and  araucarias), 
Bennetitales (an extinct group), cycads and 
ginkgoes, all of which are gymnosperms. 
Also present are peltasperms, and extinct 
group of unknown affinities; Pentoxylales or 
seedferns whose leaves were fernlike but the 
plants bore seeds. This last group may have 
been ancestral to the flowering plants with 
the Bennetitaleans as the intermediate step. 
Ferns are also prominents. The assemblage 
infers a wet forest habitat. As the position of 
Australia 135 mya was close to the South 
Pole — Australia was just separating from 
Gondwana — so would have had long dark 
winters but the overall climate was probably 
similar to present day central Tasmania. 


Jackie Tims 


This excursion looked at two logged coupes 
in the neighbourhood of Rawson. They had 
been logged in slightly different ways, the 
first leaving some ‘seed’ trees, the second 
assuming assisted seeding probably from the 
air. They had been cleared by some of the 
most reputable contractors and were used as 


discussion sites during the _ public 
consultation as part of the Regional Forest 
Agreement process. They therefore 


exemplified the better end of current 
practice. The worst practice tends to occur 
on private land for which the Code specifies 
lower standards and which is less accessible 
to view by responsible authorities and the 
public. 


The first coupe was in mixed species forest 
above the Thomson River, within 1.5 Km of 


the camp. It appeared to contain Mountain 


Grey gum, Messmate and Peppermint. 
Regeneration appeared to be very good, 
with a good mix of eucalypts and 
understorey plants which were varied and 
represented the neighbouring unlogged area 
well. 
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The second coupe lay between the Baw Baw 
National Park and the East Tyers River, in 
the catchment of the Moondarra Reservoir 
which supplies many Latrobe Valley towns 
and industry with water. It was an 11 km 
drive to the north-west of the camp, out 
along the new Baw Baw South Face Road. 
It was Mountain Ash forest, and the riparian 
vegetation included Myrtle Beech and moist 
gully ferns which appeared very vulnerable 
in their newly exposed situation. 


While travelling we noted an area of forest 
where thinning had been carried out, leaving 
well spaced eucalypts and crushing all 
undergrowth. 


While looking at the coupes we discussed 
such features as: control of erosion, 
sediment, nutrient and salt runoff into 
streams, buffer and _ filter strips, 
reforestation, early colonising plants (native 
and feral), edge effects in neighbouring 
forest, “re-generation’ burning, windrows, 
soil sterilisation, stockpiling and replacement 
of topsoil on log landings, wet weather 
working, and loss of water volume 
contribution to streams for following 80 
years. 


Wendy Savage 


Elsie Coggan led the excursion to 
Moondarra Reservoir. After lunch at the 
delightful picnic area we walked the short 
Nature Trail through the woodland. This 
area is considered to be of state significance 
as the vegetation is eucalypts with an 
unusual association of Banksia and Hakea 
shrubs over a ground layer of spear grass, 
sedges and llilies. 


It was so hot and dry, even inside the forest, 
that the birds were not about. Some walked, 
some drove across the dam wall to see the 
northern end of the Wirilda Track. 


Alix Williams 


Leon Costermans led a most enjoyable and 
interesting activity covering the geology and 
plant communities from the South Face 
Road to Mushroom Rocks and Mt Erica. 
The party was encouraged to look at the 
wider contextual aspects of the environment: 
soil types, aspect, localised areas of 
vegetation change and then aggregate 
features of the plant canopy. We gauged the 
likely number of clearly different species in 
the locality before moving on to identify any 
particular tree. It was then we set about 
collecting leaves, buds and fruits to key out 
the species using his excellent references: 
Native Trees and Shrubs of South-Eastern 
Australia and Trees of Victoria and 
Adjoining Areas. Leon explained how leaf 
characteristics can provide guidance in 
identifying broad groups of eucalypts. Long 
symmetrical adult leaves indicate gums and 
asymmetrical leaves indicate stringy bark 
group. We also examined the features of and 
identified a number of the understorey 
plants. 


We began at the start of the South Face Rd 
where the canopy was dominated by about 
six species of eucalypt. Using the collected 
leaves, fruits and buds we identified White 
Stringybark, Brown Stringybark, Messmate, 
Silvertop Ash and Mountain Grey Gum. 
Examples of the understorey plants identified 
were: Hazel Pomaderris, Mountain Hickory 
Wattle, Elderberry Panax, blackwood and 
Narrow-leafed Wattle. As we gained in 
altitude this community gave way to 
Mountain Ash with its typical treefern 
understorey to a pure stand of Shining Gum 
before we entered the  sub-alpine 
communities of the Tingaringy gums and 
snow gums. It was at these higher altitudes 
on Mt Erica that we saw the endemic Baw 
Baw Mountain pepper and the Baw Baw 
berry which is found around the base of the 
snowgums. 


Ken Savage 
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Meeting: Friday 24 August What Happens After Dieback? — Gretna Weste 
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FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
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The Latrobe City Trust has awarded the 
inaugural Jean Galbraith Scholarship in 
Botany and Conservation Biology to Alison 


Vaughan. Alison is currently studying 
towards the double degree Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science at the University of 
Melbourne, including major studies in 
botany and zoology. Her excellent results to 
date complement her voluntary involvement 
in the work of the University Herbarium. 
Alison grew up in Traralgon and completed 
her secondary education at Catholic 
Regional College. 


The new scholarship commemorates the life 
and work of the late Jean Galbraith, and 
provides a grant of $500 for each year of 
studies of a student majoring in a field 
related to Jean’s scientific interests. 


The Club was involved in both the 
establishment of the scholarship and in the 
selection process. Our congratulations are 
extended to Alison as the first recipient. 


Philip Rayment 


There were a number of people waiting for 
Club members when we arrived at the Uralla 
Nature Reserve, on the south-western edge 
of Trafalgar, for our June excursion. 
Members of the new management committee 
(formed only two weeks previously) and 
other interested locals enthusiastically joined 
us for our walk through the bushland. We 
were welcomed by the president of the 
committee, Fred Boreham, who gave us a 
brief history of the Reserve. The land is 
currently owned by The Trust for Nature. 
The area has been badly neglected for some 
time; it has become a dump for rubbish and 
been misused by riders of motorbikes and 
mountain bikes and by four-wheel-drive 
vehicles, especially since a wide, steep track 
was bull-dozed through the Reserve last 
summer for easier access for fire control. In 
April, the Trust indicated it would sell the 
land and the committee has been formed to 


work with the Shire and the Trust to decide 
a strategy for managing the Reserve and 
retaining it for wise recreational use by local 
people. 


Wendy was introduced to those present and 
she gave an account of the knowledge she 
and Jackie had acquired of the Reserve 
during their previous visits there, usually for 
the annual bird count. They had also recently 
revisited the site to prepare for the 
excursion. Surrounding the car park is 
sclerophyll forest with the predominant 
eucalypts Mountain Grey Gum (£ 
cypellocarpa), Messmate (E. obliqua) and 
Silvertop Ash (Z. sieberi). An explanation 
was given of all the features that have to be 
considered to identify them and a 
comparison was made between the long 
slender leaves of the Mountain Grey Gums 
and the broader, asymmetrical, oblique 
formation of the leaves of the Messmate. 
The smooth, white upper branches of the 
Silvertops could be clearly seen, far 
overhead. It has been recorded that growing 
elsewhere are Manna Gums (E. viminalis), 
Yellow Stringybark (E. muellerana) and 
Peppermint (E. radiata). 


In the car park, the signboard was almost 
indecipherable. A very steep track led up the 
hill. It is already deeply eroded; fire trucks 
would find it quite difficult to negotiate and 
it was obvious little consideration had been 
given to these factors when it was formed. 
At the top, an infestation of Pittosporum 
undulatum has invaded the forest and begun 
to take over that area. A lot of rubbish was 
scattered about, and weeds along the track 
included inkweed, thistles, Bathurst burr, 
and Arum lilies which Nancy began to attack 
immediately. 


Up in the higher areas, the golden trunks of 
the Mountain Grey gums added a splash of 
colour. In places, the eucalypts had 
magnificent knobbly trunks, and one that 
was hollow at the base would make an 
interesting feature. The road dipped down to 
wind around a dim, cool gully where a 
couple of streams tumbled downhill. 
Blackwoods (Acacia melanoxylon) helped 
form the canopy, one with the bark broken 
away to show evidence of beetle invasion. 
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Beneath them were Blanket-leaf (Bedfordia 
arborescens), | Muttonwood  (Rapanea 
howittiana) with its shiny, dark green leaves; 
a stand of tree ferns (Cyathea australis), 
Dianellas; and a variety of ferns including 
Mother Shield (Polystichum proliferum), 
Bat’s Wing (Histiopteris incisa), Strap 
Water fern, Ground fern and Sickle fern 
(Pellaea falcata). 


Once again we saw a quantity of fungi, 
ranging in colour from creamy yellow coral 
and shelf fungi to a red-topped Agaric, 
mustard coloured puff-balls, the bright 
orange-brown of one of the species of 
Marasmius (usually called Collybia elegans) 
and a multi-brown bracket fungi with ruffled 
edges that was shaped like a full-blown rose. 
Diminutive, bright blue fungi decorated old 
logs and the remains of Earth Stars were all 
along the road. Through the undergrowth 
flitted Eastern Yellow Robins, Thornbills 
and a Grey Fantail, and a Treecreeper could 
be heard complaining about our presence 
there. 


Other vegetation included §Burgan 
(Leptospermum brevipes), a dense shrub; 
Prickly Moses (Acacia verticillata),; and 
Handsome Flat-pea (Platylobium 
formosum). While walking with some of the 
local people we heard how the area had been 
logged twice, long ago, and that marijuana 
was once found growing in one of the 
gullies. As the path wound back up to the 
car park, the inviting aroma of cooking 
sausages welcomed us to the enjoyable 
barbecue supplied by the local committee. 


It was encouraging for the local committee 
that with us on the excursion were Jack and 
Nancy Brooks, for Jack’s efforts in helping 
to make Mt Worth State Park the wonderful 
place it is today are legendary, and also 
Beatrice Roberts who is on the committee of 
the Edward Hunter Reserve in Moe. The 
progress made in both those parks provides 
and example of what could be achieved at 
Uralla in the years ahead. 


Estelle Adams 


A party of committee persons visited the site 
on 23 July 2001 and were pleasantly 
surprised at the growth of the seedling trees 
and the growth of the several species of 
grasses and sedges. Isolated shoots of 
phragmites and a few weedy seedling 
blackberry plants will need attention, but it 
was the tenants, the wildlife, which were 
very numerous in numbers and species which 
took our attention. 


In the grasses we saw numerous runways 
which we thought were the work of Rattus 
lutriolus and also two large pointed speckled 
olive eggs belonging to a pair of Masked 
Lapwings. The birds were not very happy 
but they did not attack us. However, some 
200 metres away we saw a sparrow-hawk 
hunting, and even as we watched, it made a 
sharp descent into the long grass. 


The logs in the water were well occupied by 
resting birds, with more in the water or 
flying overhead and some on dry land, which 
included — 


Welcome Swallows Blue-wing Shovellers 


Hardheads Greater Egret 
Wood Duck ~ Grey Teal 
Black Swans Pacific Black Duck 
Richards Pipit Little Grebe 
White-fronted Chat White-faced Heron 


Florence and Jim Blucher 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 24 Aug: What Happens After 
Dieback? — Gretna Weste 


Saturday 25 Aug: Wonthaggi Heathlands. 
Meet 10.30 Wonthaggi, corner Graham St 
(continuation of Bass Hwy) and South 
Dudley Rd, near the hospital. 


Friday 28 Sept: Seals — Simon Goldsworthy 


Saturday 29 Sept: Traralgon South Flora & 
Fauna Reserve. Meet 10am Traralgon South: 
Hall. 
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Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $478.84. Investment A/c 
$10,474.92 (Investment $3896.14, 
Conservation $6429.88 & Publication 
$148.90) 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Republishing Wildflowers of South-East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith — David has 
written to Collins in London and is awaiting 
reply. 

Tarago Reservoir Issues & Options Paper — 
response due 24 July. Secretary Wendy will 
contact Ron Carey and seek advice re 
response. We support the ‘leave alone’ 
option to maintain best water quality. 


Spring Camp Wilson’s Promontory 12-14 
October. Charge $45 per person for 2 
nights. Bookings now open with full 
payment due. Sale and Bairnsdale FNCs 
have been invited. 


Yallourn Energy meeting re Maryvale Field 
26 July; Anne Stewart not available so will 
ask Jim Blucher to report to Club. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship awarded to 
Alison Vaughan, 3” year Arts/Science 
majoring in Botany at Melbourne University. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City EWP meeting 18 July. Concern 
regarding the Herbicidal and Pesticidal usage 
code of practices set by Human Services, 
and procedure being followed by NRE 
which do not appear to be the same, 
particularly in how they are being applied to 
some operators. “Local agenda 21” first draft 
has. been set which covers sustainable 
development at a local level. Next meeting 
15 August. 


Jungadale committee meeting scheduled for 
12 July to look at an area leased by 
Hancocks which the committee would like 
to add to the reserve was postponed to 31 
July. If anyone is interested in attending 
contact Phil. 


Draft Regional Vegetation Plan meeting 17 
July. Draft framework due date has been 
extended to December so there is now time 
for the committee to become more informed 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR AUGUS' 


about the issues involved. Vegetation 
management to be discussed, and Jackie has 
suggested that Wendy Wright’s knowledge 
would be beneficial to the committee so will 
invite her to address group. Next meeting 16 
August. 


Tiger quoll conservation measures have been 
downgraded, yet its status has become more 
vulnerable. Pre-logging surveys of flora and 
fauna have been discontinued. Jackie will 
write letter to Sherryl Garbutt. — 


Dr Gretna Weste first alerted the 
community to the manner of spread of the 
Cinnamon Fungus 30 years ago. She worked 
as a plant pathologist with then Forest 
Commission and later did her research 
degrees in those areas after raising a family. 
She was an academic at the University of 
Melbourne and since her retirement, has 
remained active in her research there as an 
Honorary Associate and has been awarded a 
Doctor of Science degree for her efforts. 


If anyone wants to experience an English 
walk in Australia then I recommend the 
Narracan Falls Walk. The Narracan Falls 
Walk follows the fast flowing Narracan 
stream that is untypical of the dry riverbeds 
of most of Australia. Along the stream are 
willows and you will pass through groves of 
hawthorn and there are the ubiquitous 
blackberries in spite of efforts to remove 
them. At one point I had to turn back rather 
than walk through an acre of nettles. The 
birds too are English with large flocks of 
goldfinch and the highest density of 
blackbirds I have seen. All birds are easy to 
see because the deciduous trees that had lost 
all their leaves. The 'fields' were green and 
boggy in many areas and the day was 
overcast with a threat of rain that finally 
materialised after I finished the walk. 


One might have expected a flock of rooks or 
jackdaws to fly over but they were little 
ravens. Reality struck when the outline of a 
wedgetail appeared over the horizon and 
then there were the flocks of vivid coloured 
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rosellas, the incessant piping of king parrots 
and the screeching of the Yellow-tailed black 
cockatoos. If I had seen these birds in 
England .... J remember once the excitement 
I experienced when I discovered an Indian 
ring neck parrot which had established itself 
in the south of England but these birds are 
dowdy compared to the richness of colour of 
many Australian parrots. 


For those interested in local history there are 
remnants of the old Thorpdale to Moe 
railway track used to transport potatoes and 
timber. Pylons of the railway track still 
remain and there is still a telegraph wire 
along the track if you know where to look. 
Remnants of the old _ railway station are 
behind the church at Narracan and there are 
plenty of old photographs of life in those 
days for sale by the local community. The 
region dates back to the late 1800's and one 
of the earliest houses is a blue stone house 
just above the falls which is sometimes open 
to the public. 


There are some pleasant strands of 
Australian vegetation including grey gums, 
one of which was inexplicably in flower. 
Why only one tree, I do not know. The trees 
are all re-growth but the area is kept and 
managed as a reserve. 


When you reach your first user-friendly stile 
over several barbed wire fences it is easy to 
believe you are out on a Saturday afternoon 
stroll in England. There are also several 
picnic tables dispersed along the walk where 
you can stop for lunch and enjoy an 
Australian winter's afternoon and dream of 
the summer. 


David Stickney 
CASEMOTHS — 


A species of casemoth was collected from 
the Yarra Gums at the Eric Lubcke Reserve 
at Morwell. There were two sizes of the 
casemoths, some about 4cm long and 2.5cm 
wide at the middle tapering to both ends. On 
another plant the others were smaller, about 
.5cem wide and up to 2.5cm long. If I have 
read the books correctly then I think these 
are both the same casemoth — the Leaf 


WALHAL 


Casemoth — and the smaller ones are at the 
young stage when they move away to a new 
area. 


When we arrived home I put the specimens 
on the table and when I got back to them an 
hour later one of the smaller specimens was 
at least 4ft away from the others. I think 
these casemoths have the scientific name of 
Hyalareta huebneri because the cases are 
decorated with leaves and fine small twigs. 


In the Latrobe Valley Naturalist April 1994 
Peg Wall wrote up the life history of 
casemoths. 


Bon Thompson 


More reports from the March 2001 
VEFNCA Camp at Rawson 


The first impression when one enters 
Walhalla is the steepness of the sides of the 
valley and the narrowness of its base in 
which the town lies. This gives the town a 
unique appearance with a layout unlike any 
other in Victoria and possibly Australia. The 
nature of the rock in the sides of the valley 
consist of slates and schists which give rise 
to the steepness. 


The gold for which Walhalla was famous 
resided in quartz of an intrusive dyke known 
as Cohen’s Reef. An outcrop of this reef on 
the west side of the valley was the source of 
alluvial gold first found by Ned Stringer and 
others in 1862 in the small creek below. The 
creek was afterwards named Stringers 
Creek. 


The amounts of gold contained in Cohen’s 
Reef were so great that the importance of 
Walhalla followed the typical pattern of 
exploration, boom then bust. Winning the 
gold at the peak resulted in a population of 
Walhalla of some 4000 persons, more than 
30 mining companies, 15 hotels, 2 banks, 
sporting clubs etc. and miners’ cottages. 
These and other buildings were squeezed on 
minute plots of land in the creek valley or 
perched precariously on the side opposite 
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that of the reef where the mining companies 
were active. 


Cohen’s Reef formation had a main quartz 
lode and several subsidiary lodes. The costs 
of winning gold eventually exceeded the 
market return and this resulted in eventual 
end of mining by all the companies. This 
failure was progressive and the last two 
companies to cease operations were the 
Long Tunnel Extended Company in 1911 
after 41 years and the Long Tunnel 
Company in 1914 after 49 years. 


The size of the mining operations to win 55 
tons of gold from Cohen” Reef involved 
digging myriad tunnels in rock of a total 
length of some 30 km. In order to provide 
the mines with timber supports and to burn 
in the boilers the surrounding hills around 
Walhalla were denuded of the dense forest 
cover. The tramways built to haul the timber 
extended in all directions for a total length of 
over 50 km. 


The first quartz crusher, a stamping battery 
arrived in Walhalla in 1864. This and all 
freight including heavy machinery was sent 
by ship to Port Albert, then by horse or 
bullock wagon via Sale and Toongabbie, and 
along the hills of Campbell’s Track to 
Walhalla. Toongabbie’s role as a freight 
depot for Walhalla continued, but with 
additional importance when the Melbourne 
railway reached Toongabbie in 1883. Its role 
ended when the Moe to Walhalla rail line 
opened in 1910 after years of delay, 
including construction difficulties. By this 
time mining at Walhalla was declining so 
much of the life of this railway was in 
transporting away the surplus mining and 
building material of the town. 


The railway itself has since been dismantled 
but a local group is planning a small amount 
of reconstruction. At present a short section 
at Thompson is operating to help provide 
funds for an extension to Walhalla itself. 
This railway adds to the attractiveness of this 
unique area which had a famous part in 
Victoria’s history. 


Allan Maguire 


This reserve, named after a local councillor 
in recognition of his services to Moe, is 57ha 


of natural bushland within the city 
boundaries. Bruce King, secretary of the 
management committee welcomed our 
visitors and gave them an outline of the 
history, management and projected future 
plans for the reserve. Our visitors showed 
much interest in our shelters, information 
boards etc. and in our dam which was 
originally a water storage for supply of 
water to the railway for the steam trains. 


The area is being developed to attract water 
birds with islands and nesting boxes, and the 
public with board walks and bridges. A 
white-faced heron left us promptly but 
several black ducks, a pair of little grebes 
and a pair of masked lapwings stayed to be 
observed. 


Bruce led the party around the dam, along 
the Coral Fern Walk and beyond, still 
answering questions, particularly about our 
strategies to control horse riding and deter 
damage to vulnerable areas by fencing and 
closing smaller tracks. Even with the 
aftermath of our dry summer many found the 
plants of interest and several birds could be 
heard during our walk. 


With limited time we only tasted a little of 
what the reserve has to offer. We almost 
managed to beat the rain back to the carpark 
where our visitors thanked Bruce and 
congratulated the committee on their asset 
and encouraged us in our long term plans. 


Beatrice Roberts 


The Rail Trail committee had arranged for 
us to drive on the trail to enable exploration 
of about two-thirds of its 7.2 kilometre 
length (and as it turned out to keep out of 
the rain). The Trail, which extends from the 
Moe Botanic Gardens to the Yallourn North 
Road bridge, provides excellent access 
through remnants of the native vegetation 
with views of Lake Narracan and the 
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Latrobe River, the Yallourn W Power 
Station and back to the mountains behind 
Rawson. 


The Trail is well used for walking, bicycle 
and horse riding and in the other third 
heavily used by students to access the local 
secondary college. Many of the excursion 
participants were associated with their local 
Rail Trail and a good deal of useful ideas, 
information and encouragement were 
exchanged. The committee members were 
congratulated on the work done and the 
projected plans for this valuable community 
asset. 


Alix Williams 


The following items are from newspapers in 
the UK, provided by Elsie Coggan after her 
recent trip. Unfortunately I don’t have the 
names or dates of the papers concerned. 


‘SHETLAND SEABIRDS STARVING 
TO DEATH’ 


By Charles Glover, Environment Editor 


Young seabirds are starving to death in the 
Shetland Islands - some of Britain’s largest 
colonies — because their parents cannot find 
enough food. 


Kittiwakes and arctic terns are worst hit by 
the shortage, which also occurred for a 
seven-year period in the 1980s and early 
1990s. Other birds, including puffins, are 
also having difficulty finding enough sand 
eels, the principal source of food for the 
smaller seabirds. 

Conservationists believe fishing for sand eels 
is not to blame, because it has been 
controlled since the 1980s. 


Martin Heubeck, who works for Aberdeen 
University and has been studying Shetland’s 
kittiwake population for the past 20 years, 
estimated that 80% of this year’s chicks had 
not survived. “It’s early days yet, because 
there are no chicks within three weeks of 
fledging. We could still see a total collapse,” 
he said. About one quarter of the chicks 


would have to survive if current numbers 
were to be sustained, he said. 


Pete Ellis, Shetland’s RSPB officer, said 
arctic terns were facing an equally difficult 
year. “Last year wasn’t good, but it was a lot 
better than what we’re seeing so far this 
year. It’s going to be a very poor season.” 


One colony where there were 6000 terns last 
year, is devoid of birds this year. “If the sand 
eels are short, then it’s the smaller surface 
feeders, like the kittiwakes and the terns, 
that feel it the worst,” said Mr Heubeck. He 
said there were also problems for puffins and 
guillemots. 


Temperature changes in sea _ currents, 
perhaps the result of global warming, are a 
possible explanation of the crisis. The 
changes affect the distribution of plankton, 
on which the sand eels feed. 


‘CHICKS GO 1,600 MILES BY RAIL’ 


Three blackbird chicks are being hand-reared 
by wildlife workers yesterday after covering 
1,600 miles in their nest in the chassis of a 
mail train. 


The birds, which are thought to have 
hatched while the carriage -was being 
repaired near Bristol, survived speeds of up 
to 110mph on the London-Glasgow line. It 
is believed the mother must have 
accompanied the chicks for most of their 
journey or they would not have survived. 
“She must have been getting food at the last 
stop and got left behind,” said Ian Burlinson, 
of the SSPCA centre at Middlebank, near 
Dunfermline. 


SPRING CAMP WILSON’S PRON 
12-14 OCTOBER BOOK NOW 


COST: $45 per person for the weekend, to 
be paid when booking. 


BYO: Food and linen or sleeping bag 
(blankets and pillow provided) 


ae erent eee eee] 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 28 September Seals — Simon Goldsworthy (or substitute) 

Excursion: Saturday 29 September = Traralgon South Flora & Fauna Reserve. Meet 10am at 
Traralgon South Hall. 

Bird Group Excursion: Apologies - no excursion for October 1. November 5 — 


meet 10am at Oasis Café, Toongabbie. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857 


Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage 5634 2246. 
Meeting: Friday 26 October Threatened Orchids — James Todd 
Excursion: Saturday 27 October Related excursion, possibly to Mullundung. Meet 10.am_at 
Gormandale Hall. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 
Next activity: Saturday 20 October — Sandy Point — Sanderling 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President). Wendy Rhodes # 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2001. 
See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (OCTOBER): 12 OCTOBER 2001 
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THE BAW BAW FROG | 


The Baw Baw Frog Philoria (meaning 
‘mountain lover) frosti was the subject of a 
most interesting and informative talk on July 
27" by Dr Greg Hollis of the DNRE, 
Warragul. 


This frog is Victoria’s only endemic frog, its 
range being confined to the high altitude 
Baw Baw Plateau. On mountain peaks in 
northern NSW, related species have been 
recorded. The genus may have been more 
widespread in the past when Australia was 
more elevated and wetter. 


In the records of the Museum of Victoria 
from 1950-1970 the frogs appeared to be 
very common and easy to find (by the 
bucketful). In 1983-4 the first systematic 
survey by Dr Brian Malone confirmed 5000 
calling males and an_ estimated _ total 
population of 10,000-15,000 frogs in the 
sub-alpine habitat above 
approximately 1300m. 


There was no data collection between 1985 
and 1992; however biologists, visiting in that 
time, found very few if any frogs. World- 
wide reports were suggesting — that 
populations of frogs (considered good 
environmental indicators) were declining. In 
1992 Greg instigated a study proposal and 
succeeded in obtaining Environment 
Australia funding to reassess the 
conservation status of the species. 


- The frog spends most of its time hidden in 
cavities in the ground and under logs, only 
surfacing in rainy weather. The method used 
to count the species is to find the calling 
males in the breeding season. This means 
that it can only be studied in the breeding 
season which makes it very difficult to find 
and to work on. 


The Baw Baw Frog is a middle-sized frog 
(adult males up to 45 mm and females up to 
56mm long — snout to vent). The frog is 
typically a plain muddy brown colour with 
individual variation in spectacular yellow 
colouring. The species is characterised by 
large glands (with possible hormonal 
function) on the sides. The adult males have 


a dark black throat and the adult females 
have flanged fingers for frothing up the egg 
mass. The Baw Baw Frog is easy to identify 
if you can find one. 


This most unusual species lays a small clutch 
of 50-180 large white, unpigmented eggs 
within a mass of jelly in cavities with trapped 
water. After 5-8 weeks the eggs hatch into 
tadpoles that feed off the egg yolk in their 
body, not feeding actively like other 
tadpoles. In 4-10 weeks after hatching the 
tadpoles are pigmented and ready to 
metamorphose into a thumb-nail sized frog 
and crawl out of the ground. 


Greg’s study has monitored the population 
and habitat over the last nine years. 
Insufficient frogs could be found to use 
“marked recapture” methods to determine 
reproductive age and life span. So cross 
sections of the toe bones (with growth rings 
like trees) of frogs in the museum collection 
were used to determine when Baw Baw 
Frogs first reproduce, males at 4 years, 
females at 6 years, and that the frogs are 
relatively long lived - up to 12-15 years. 


Dietary analysis was based on the stomach 
contents of the museum specimens. The frog 
eats a variety of insects — cockroaches, 
beetles, flies and ants, crustacea, aquatic 
larvae, spiders and a higher percentage of 
worms than other Australian frogs. This 
indicates a semi-aquatic life amongst rocks, 
logs and in holes in peat soils during the 
breeding season and a more terrestrial 
habitat during the non-breeding season. 


Dr Hollis’ study recorded frogs (about 500 
males) in a lot of new locations in the 
montane forests on the south face of the 
plateau (the wettest side) down to the 960m 
contour. However in the previously studied 
area above 1300m (in the National Park) the 
numbers had declined by 98% compared 
with Malone’s 1983/84 study. The entire 
adult male population is estimated at 1500 to 
5000. The population at high elevation 
appears to have continued to decline over 
the past 9 years. This decline could be due to 
a number of factors (eg climate change, 
introduced pathogen, increased UV-B 
radiation). The population size of juvenile 
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and sub-adult age classes has not been 
determined. 


The bulk of the population now lives in the 
tall forest area of state forest (below the 
National Park). The frogs are living in the 
drainage lines seeping into streams and 
pools. Lower down the escarpment the 
number of frogs increases. They live in areas 
of montane riparian thicket — old Antarctic 
beech with numerous tea tree shrubs and 
sedges, dense tea tree thickets and a type of 
rain forest with an understorey of Antarctic 
Beech with protruding eucalypts. Areas of 
wombat and Samba deer grazing are 
common within the riparian thickets. The 
frogs are seeking out the coolest, most shady 
and moist places. Most frogs are found in 
the lower dense Alpine Ash forest. DNRE is 
currently developing a conservation strategy 
for frog populations located in State Forest. 


Although abundant in the 1983-4 study, both 
the Baw Baw Frog and the Alpine Tree Frog 
have not been recorded within the Alpine 
resort where vegetation clearing has 
occurred. Baw Baw Frogs like temperatures 
of 4-6 degrees and are very sensitive to 
changes in temperature. The climate has 
been monitored over the last ten years and 
reviewed back to 1930. Conditions are 
warming up and the frog population could 
be responding to the change. Ultraviolet B 
radiation has increased so experiments were 
carried out to check the frog’s sensitivity to 
UV-B. Even slight exposures killed the Baw 
Baw frog embryos. Thus exposure to 
sunlight, caused by clearing, and disruption 
of the vegetation by cattle and deer, could 
threaten the frog. 


Automatic tape recorders were placed at 
breeding sites to determine the calling 
activity — the start, peak (when eggs are 
deposited) and end of the breeding season. 
This occurs between mid-October to mid- 
December, but calling activity has started in 
early September in dry years. The breeding is 
dependent upon water and temperature, and 
could be related to the melting of the snow. 
A captive breeding program has had over 
90% success in raising eggs to frogs in a 
refrigerator. These frogs are now 2-3 years 
old. 


Using traps and miniature radio transmitter 
packs studies have shown that the adult 
frogs don’t move far. In the breeding season 
within a 5 metre radius of the breeding site, 
and at other times moving out 20 — 80m to 
feed. However, because the frogs up to 4 
years old cannot be found, nothing is known 
of their moyement. One transmitter-bearing 
frog had moved 100 metres, unfortunately 
inside a tiger snake. The original discovery 
of the species in 1901 was in the stomach of 
a tiger snake. 


Tiger snakes, and maybe white-lipped 
snakes, water skinks and crayfish prey on the 
frogs. A study is about to commence to see 
if the chitrid fungus, that attacks frogs, has 
affected the Baw Baw Frog population. 


For someone who chose a species that is so 
extremely difficult to find, to work on, and 
which lives in very rugged country, Greg has 
certainly achieved a lot with his, and his 
helpers’, perseverance over the last nine 
years. More is to come from this study and 
we hope that it is of further benefit to the 
Baw Baw Frog. 


Alix Williams 


This is an annual activity organised by the 
Marsupial Cooperative Research Centre at 
the Perth Zoo, and is a driven or walked 
spotlight fauna survey to be completed on 
any night in May. It is intended to collect 
data and to raise community awareness of 
marsupials, their habitats and the major 
threats to their survival. 


Our club decided to participate by going to 
the Boola-Boola forest, a mature stand of 
eucalypt forest about 15 minutes drive north 
of Heyfield, where we had been taken 
spotlighting by Steve Henry a couple of 
years ago. We arrived just before dusk. We 
reconnoitered the area looking for telltale 
signs; the landing patches on the bark, feed 
trees which have v-shaped cuts in them 
created by the Yellow-bellied Gliders so they 
can tap the sap and silver wattles where the 
Sugar gliders feed. After dark spotlighting 
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began -no moon as moonrise was late. We 
had brilliant starlight which was a real treat 
to see with the black of the trees against the 
silvery, twinkling southern sky. 


Although we walked around for about an 
hour, we didn’t see any Sugar Gliders or 
Mountain Grey Brushtails (Bobucks), which 
had been spotted in this area on our last 
excursion. However we did spot two pairs 
of the fairly uncommon Greater Gliders, the 
largest of the gliding possums - they look 
strangely catlike in the trees. Like Koalas 
they are adapted almost exclusively to a diet 
of eucalyptus leaves. They are able to digest 
cellulose in their greatly enlarged caecum 
which serves as a fermentation vat. I had 
seen them on two occasions before but never 
in pairs. We had obviously found their 
daytime retreat - hollows in some old trees 
and they were just emerging when I picked 
up the red eyes of the first pair in the red 
filtered beam of my spotlight. The second 
pair were about 50m across a gully in a 
similar tree. These possums are very striking 
in appearance, with their long tails hanging 
down. They have a total length of about 
0.75m (body 0.3m; tail 0.45m) and weigh a 
good half kg. They look rather like flying 
frying pans when gliding. 


We all felt the night was very worthwhile, 
and talked about where we may go next 
year. John Lawson also did a survey in the 
Traralgon RRCR later in the month, so two 
lots of data were sent in from the club. 


Ken Savage 


The heathland visit started at the carpark at 
the end of Chisholm Rd where ranger Danny 
Drummond gave us an outline of some of 
the management operations, particularly 
mosaic burning. He mentioned that care was 
taken not to burn when the threatened. 
Eastern Spider Orchid was emerging. 
Revegetation was being undertaken by the 
Friends group in the most recent area to 
have grazing stopped. Mammal surveys were 
done on contract and one animal mentioned 
was the cute White-footed Dunnart. 


Most of the day was spent on very sandy 
tracks, but it is always surprising how 
attractive are the flowers that grow in such 
infertile conditions. A couple of Hibbertias 
were particularly colourful early on — H. 
sericea and H. fasciculata ssp. Prostrata — 
Silky and Bundled Guinea Flowers. Soon 
after the red flowered groundcover, 
Kennedia prostrata, or Running Postman 
also appeared. 


Another nice little plant was the Dwarf 
Purple-flag, Patersonia longifolia, its purple 
flowers on very short stems. And right 
beside it was P. longiscapa, at the seedpod 
stage, with very long flower stems indicating 
why it was thus named. A bit taller was the 
Showy Bossiaea, B. cinerea, flowering well. 
And in amongst the low heathland shrubs 
was a sundew we don’t often see — the 
Climbing Sundew, Drosera planchonii — 
with large white flowers — very much bigger 
than the Drosera auriculata that we often 
see and which was present too. 


Another interesting find, a plant possibly 
preferring the sandy conditions, was the 
Dwarf Boronia, B. nana. It isn’t spectacular, 
in fact one could easily tread on it and not 
notice it. The flowers are extremely small, 
maybe 5 mm across and with the pale pink 
petals almost disappearing into the calyx. 
And along a wet stretch there was an 
interesting Brachyscome daisy that was a 
challenge to identify as there are so many. It 
was probably B. cardiocarpa, the Swamp 
Daisy, with onion-like leaves. 


Along the track there was evidence of some 
of the animals that live in the heathland — eg. 
wombats were using the track as a highway 
and echidna diggings were plentiful too — 
one containing bullants that the echidnas 
would have loved. In the wet areas there 
were masses of frogs calling and Geoff 
Glare, president of the Reserve’s Friends, 
mentioned that the Growling Grass Frog was 
present. 


Geoff’s specialty is orchids and he showed 
us at least 10 different orchid plants, 
although only five were flowering (or in 
bud). The most interesting was the Red 
Beaks or Undertaker Orchid, Pyrorchis 


Reeser 
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nigricans. It has red stripes on the hood, but 
as it ages it goes black. It usually appears 
after fire, but at this reserve it was flowering 
in an unfired situation. Brown Beaks, 
Lyperanthus suaveolens, was in bud. There 
were also two forms of the Tall Leek Orchid 
in bud — a black form and a green one. An 
Acianthus sp, Mosquito Orchid, and 
Pterostylis nana were the others in flower. 


A couple of less common bushes noticed 
were the Coast Pomaderris, P. oraria, with 
rusty looking buds, and the Prickly Geebung, 
Persoonia juniperina. 


There were lots of birds around, especially 
numerous honeyeaters which were mainly 
heard but not seen — including Yellow-faced, 
White-cheeked, New Holland, White-naped 
and White-eared. A good sighting by a few 
members was a Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
cunite cattle yard fence at the start of the 
walk. 


It was a very long day, finishing about 5.30 
at the reserve, but very rewarding. 


Ron Carey 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 September: Seals — Simon 
Goldsworthy 


Saturday 29 September: Traralgon South 
Flora & Fauna Reserve. Meet 10am at 
Traralgon South Hall. 


Friday 26 October: Threatened Orchids — 
James Todd 


Saturday 27 October: Related excursion, 
possibly Mullundung. Meet 10am at 
Gormandale Hall. 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $1128.84. Investment A/c 
$10,474.92 (Investment $3896.14, 
Conservation $6429.88 & Publication 
$148.90) 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


We are still looking for someone to be our 
rep on the Crinigan Road Reserve COM. 


Republishing Wild Flowers of South-East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith — David has 
reply from Collins in London. They do not 
have film of the book, but have no objection 
to us reprinting it. Discussed issues further 
such as: whether grant available from 
Latrobe City, updating book, who would 
buy it, how well it could be reproduced. Will 
contact VFNCA and Australian Plants 
Society to get an idea of who might buy it to 
give us an idea if it is worth pursuing further. 


Tarago Reservoir Issues & Options Paper — 
response was sent. 


Latrobe City — Wildlife Roadkill Survey. 
Advertise at GM. See notice elsewhere in 
Naturalist. 


Spring Camp to Wilson’s Promontory 12-14 
October. Will set room arrangements. 
Suggested program: Saturday — Lilly Pilly 
Gully (start 9am) then after lunch Squeaky 
Beach to Tidal River. Sunday — Tongue 
Point or Sparks Lookout (shorter option) 
meet 10.30 Darby Saddle car park. Phil will 
phone Rangers Office and ask about possible 
talks. 


Bird Banding excursion. It was suggested at 
program planning that we include one on our 
program this year to complement the talk in 
November. Graeme Rowe has advised us 
that a suitable activity is on 20 October at 
Sandy Point banding Sanderlings, probably 
starting at 9am. Would need 4 wheel drives. 
Ask at GM who may be interested. 


VFNCA Camp money has been finalised. 
Made $1735.30 profit; $1156 for VFNCA 
and $579.30 for our club. 


David will be overseas September 20 to 
November, so Lorna will fill in for 
September meeting and Phil in October. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve condition considered 
very poor when visited on last month’s 
excursion. David has written a letter and we 
will send it to CEO Latrobe City with copy 
to DNRE. 
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Program Planning meeting at Lorna Long’s 
(99 Chamberlain Rd, Newborough) 3 
October, 6pm for light tea, start meeting at 
7.30. If coming for tea please bring a plate 
to share. Wendy will prepare a suggestion 
sheet for member input. 


Jackie was interviewed on 3LO at Morwell 
regarding natural resources of Latrobe 
Valley and was able to put in a plug for the 
Latrobe Region Nature Guide. ; 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City EWP meeting for 15 August 
postponed. 


Jungadale Committee meeting 31 July. 
Inspected land owned by Hancocks, as 
proposed addition to reserve, which was a 
wet gully between pine plantations. Very 
weedy, so work involved considered beyond 
committee’s resources. 


Draft Regional Vegetation Plan meeting 16 
August. Discussion of 35% native vegetation 
cover ie. What is intended, does it cover all 
classes or different vegetation types. Jackie 
will be away for September meeting. 


Latrobe Council block in Newborough near 
Lowanna College. Phil received email today 
from Kevin Roberts with concern about 
Latrobe City’s plan to sell this block. NRE 
believe it may be very significant vegetation 
which should be retained. Members will 
visit, and we should respond to the meeting 
September 3 saying at the very least that it 
should be assessed before any decision is 
made. 


Dawson Reserve meeting at Heyfield July 31 
with Rail Trail COM. They will exclude 
horses from entire reserve, so no need for 
self-closing gates. Josephine McHunter 
(NRE) will produce action plan. Funding we 
are holding for NRE to be used to put a sign 
at each end of reserve. May be asked to do a 
weed survey and some identification. 


James Todd is a botanist with an MSc. in 
Environmental Science where he looked at 
Native vegetation fragments in agricultural 
landscapes. For ten years until 1999 he was 
a private consultant but now works for 


DNRE. Part of his responsibilities is to 
monitor rare plants. 


Anyone interested in joining the Victorian 
Wader Study Group at Sandy Point on 
Saturday October 20 banding Sanderlings 
please contact Wendy ® 5634 2246. 
Starting time probably about 9am. 


The Club lodged an objection to the 
proposed sale of a block of land in Ollerton 
Avenue, Moe, advertised in the Latrobe 
Valley Express of 20 August, 2001. The 
basis for the Club’s submission is the high 
conservation value of the property, which 
we explained as follows. 


Seven members of the Club made a survey 
of the vegetation of the block on Monday 27 
August. A survey list which included 70-80 
species of native plants was compiled as a 
result, and included with the submission. 
This bushland block carries a good tree 
cover with a range of species including 
Messmate, White and Swamp Stringybarks 
and Swamp Gum, with estimated ages of up 
to 50-60 years. The smaller section carries 
an understorey of Wattles and Tea-trees, 
while the larger section appears to have been 
slashed regularly and supports a diversity of 
native orchids including § Nodding 
Greenhoods, Tall Greenhoods and Bird- 
orchids. A particularly attractive feature is 
that the grasses present are nearly all native 
species, with relatively little pasture grass 
intrusion. In view of the very major losses of 
native grasslands across Victoria, this 
establishes a particularly significant 
conservation value. The few garden escapes 
and noxious weed intrusions are mainly near 
the boundaries and should be readily able to 
be controlled. 


It is our understanding that the Department 
of Natural Resources and Environment 
(DNRE) has made its own assessment that 
this bushland site is South Gippsland Grassy 
Woodland, an endangered Ecological 
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Vegetation Class. The Club’s survey is 
consistent with this assessment. 


In view of the above, the Club urged Council 
to defer a decision on the sale of this land, 
pending a further flora survey later in the 
Spring. This would permit a _ fuller 
assessment of the clearly high conservation 
value of the block. Such a decision would 
also allow Council to explore options for 
appropriate future management of this 
bushland. 


The Club’s Botany Group has offered to 
follow up its recent study with a further 
survey, perhaps early in November, in order 
to provide further background information 
for Council’s consideration. 


Philip Rayment (with lots of input from Bon 
and Ollie Thompson!) 


The Problem — Road accidents involving 
wildlife are a threat to the animals, to drivers 
and to their vehicles. 


Latrobe City Council is investigating how 
many such incidents there are in the 
municipality, and where and when they 
happen, as part of a study investigating ways 
of reducing accidents involving wildlife. 


How you can help — We would like 
community volunteers to adopt a stretch of 
road and report any roadkills seen. Your 
stretch of road should be one you observe 
most days, e.g. on the school run, or on the 
way to work. All you have to do is register 
your stretch of road with us, fill in the simple 
recording form, and return it to us each 
month in the stamped addressed envelope 
provided. 


What to do — please contact Jillian 
Dickinson on @ 5173 1426 to register the 
stretch of road you would like to monitor, 
and we will send you information and 
recording forms. 


The Environment Office, Latrobe City 
Council, PO Box 345 Traralgon 3844 


AUSTRALIAN —- NATURALISTS’ 
NETWORKS 


The Tasmanian Experience 


The next Get Together will be held in 
November 2002 in Tasmania. It will be 
centred around Treasure Island Caravan & 
Cabin Park (3%*), Glen Dhu St, 
Launceston. All bookings for 
accommodation and travel will need to be 
arranged by the participant. As there is a 
very large Craft Fair held at Deloraine each 
year on the November long weekend boat 
and caravan park reservations need to be 
made ASAP and certainly before November 
2001. 


It has been planned in three parts, the Core 
Program and optional Pre and Post-meeting 
fully catered Bus Tours; one to the North- 
East/East and the other to the North- 
West/West Coasts with cabin or unit type 
share accommodation. It is suggested 
intending participants book fairly early for 
the tours as numbers may be limited. It may 
be possible to Tagalong in your own vehicle 
and totally self cater. 


The core program is based in Launceston 
9-18 November 2002 


Pre Meeting Tour — North-East/East Coast 
— 6-9 November 


Post Meeting Tour — North-West/West 
Coast — 19-22 November 


Registration and Participation Form with full 
details will be forwarded later in the year. 
Until the end of October 2001 enquiries 
should be forwarded to: 

Jeff Campbell, 42 Holbrook St, Launceston 
7250 @ (03) 6331 7269 


Wendy has the full 3 pages sent so far by the 
coordinators Marion and John Simmons with 
lots of information on accommodation, 
estimated tour costs and the daily activities 
planned. 


Wednesday October 3 at Lorna Long’s - 
99 Chamberlain Rd, Newborough — 6pm for 
light tea (bring plate), meeting starts 7.30. 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 26 October Seals — Simon Goldsworthy 
Excursion: Saturday 27 October Mullundung. Meet 10am at Gormandale Hall. 
Bird Group Excursion: November 5 — meet 10am at Oasis Café, Toongabbie. 
' Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 
Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 
Meeting: Friday 23 November Bird Banding — Bruce Robertson 


Excursion: Saturday 24 November — Jungadale. Meet 10am at Gormandale Hall. 
FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293 

Oct-Nov: Peregrine Falcon Monitoring in Erica area — Alan McMahon % 5165 3105 

Oct-Dec: Spot-tailed Quoll Surveys — Maurice Poulton. Nov 18: Walking Track Maintenance, 
Mustering Flat track and AAWT around Mt St Phillack — Maurice Poulton. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ® 5662 2449 
Next activity: Sunday 18 November — Flinders — Ruddy Turnstone 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 _ 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec.@ 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre 5674 3738 
Next activity: Sun 11 Nov — Lance Creek water supply catchment — Aileen Venning @ 5662 5955 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec & 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President). Wendy Rhodes & 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2001. 
See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (NOV-DEC): 9 NOVEMBER 2001 
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John Davies, a botanist and Senior Flora and 
Fauna Officer for the Department of Natural 
Resources and Environment at Traralgon 
spoke to us about the native vegetation 


Ecological Vegetation Classes (EVC) 


mapping project. 


The job entailed mapping native vegetation 
in the Gippsland Region starting at Lakes 
Entrance and mapping westward across the 
plains to Inverloch including Wilsons Prom 
and South Gippsland. 


Mapping the existing vegetation is an 
essential starting point in the process of 
managing native vegetation and John 
outlined the methods followed and showed 
some of the maps produced. 


Native vegetation can be defined as ‘plants 
including trees, shrubs, herbs and grasses 
that are indigenous to a particular area’. 
Victorian Native plant species are listed by 
the Census produced by the Herbarium and 
updated every few years. The Native 
Vegetation Retention (NVR) Legislation 
generally protects native vegetation from 
being cleared. 


Decisions had to be made during the 
fieldwork on what to map and what to 
ignore. Should a patch of bracken or 
localised areas of low regrowth Burgan be 
mapped in a paddock? Although they are 
native species forming vegetation, they were 
not included as they can be cleared by 
exemptions listed in the NVR legislation. 
Similar problems were encountered with 
invasions of native species such as Coast 
Wattle into areas cleared for agriculture that 
are suspected of originally supporting a 
completely different suite of species? Is this 
native vegetation or just an artifact of the 
disturbance caused by the original clearing? 


During the mapping project the width of a 
patch of vegetation needed to be greater 
than about 20 meters to be mapped at 
1:25,000. LANDSAT (satellite) images and 
aerial photographs were used initially to 
identify areas with potential native 
vegetation, then fieldwork was undertaken 
to sample representative photo pattern types 
and at these sites species Itsts were 


constructed. All private and public land in 
the study area was mapped except in East 
Gippsland where only private land was 
mapped. NRE databases were also used as 
these provided information about species 
associations in quadrats in the study area. 
This information was used for computer 
analysis by ordination and classification 
methods to define particular vegetation types 
such as warm temperate rainforest, wetland, 
wet forest, dry forest, and grassland About 
80 different vegetation types were mapped. 
There were lots of technical problems with 
this classification however, as vegetation can 
vary so much in different areas. Some 
vegetation may be dominated by a single 
species, whereas others can have up to 50 


different species. Any errors in the 
Vegetation databases such as 
misidentification of species have the 


potential to produce artificial groups so care 
has to be taken in interpreting the results. 
For example a type of heathy woodland at 
Providence Ponds may have resulted from a 
misidentification of a Eucalypt in the area. 
Weed species may also distort the results. 


Geology can influence the type of vegetation 
that develops in an area as different rock 
types can produce very different soil types. 
Other factors such as climate, drainage, 
salinity, fire frequency, exposure and altitude 
also influence the vegetation eg Paperbark 
Scrub often develops in waterlogged soils. 


The islands off Wilsons Promontory and 
South Gippsland were mapped and these 
included some very distinctive types 
influenced by the prevailing gale force winds 
and salt spray. A slide of one island showed 
tussock grassland that contained only one 
species. This depauperate feature may result 
from the environmental stresses present 
including extensive tunnelling by birds 
nesting on the island. 


Large areas of native vegetation have been 
cleared across West and South Gippsland 
with only localised areas of Crown Land. 
This contrasts with East Gippsland where 
there are more extensive areas of Crown 
Land supporting native vegetation. 


The resultant vegetation maps are stored on 
the GIS (Geographic Information System). 
Other mapping layers can be added to the 
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Vegetation information depending on the 
requirements of the map user eg. roads, 
rivers, contours, towns, land tenure, and 
LANDSAT imagery the mapping has 
potential use for planning purposes or to 
assist in soil mapping. The maps are useful 
to identify features such as vegetated poor 
drainage areas or salt affected areas. They 
can be also be used to model animal species 
habitat such as New Holland Mouse. 


The maps can be produced at different 
scales, from ‘big picture’ view to very 
detailed information. They are invaluable as 
a tool to assess the conservation status of a 
piece of land containing a remnant of native 
vegetation and to get a quick appreciation 
about how much native vegetation Is present 
in a particular area. 


John showed many slides of the vegetation 
types, which enhanced the enjoyment of his 


talk as we-could appreciate the enormous— 


diversity of our native vegetation and 
understand-the importance of mapping and 
classifying the remnant patches. 

Wendy Savage 


Editing and refinements, John Davies 


Tt was a ween desy winem sire Inendry souls met 
at Traralgon South; our leader was Ollie 
Thompson. The first sightings were Correa 


reflexa and Tetratheca ciliata which 
brightened the greenery. Tea-trees 
Leptospermum myrsinoides and L. 
juniperinum were along the path, a few 
Grass-trees Xanthorrhoea minor were about 
to flower. We were looking for orchids and 
one reward was Redbeaks Lyperanthus 
nicricans. Now there was Caladenia 
catanata (White Fingers) and Mayfly Orchid 
Acianthus caudatus said to have the smell of 
dead animals. We could not discern the 
smell, perhaps the pollinating insect knows! 
Numerous heart shaped leaves of Helmet 
Orchids were everywhere. 


A nice find was the Duck-orchid Caleana 
major (our club emblem). Creeping 
Mistletoe was on Tea-tree — we thought 
unusual. Daisy-bush was plentiful but not yet 
in flower. Waxlips and Bluebells were 
another bright spot, lots of Tall Sundew 
Drosera auriculata, a plant which receives 
its food from insects. The Victorian floral 
emblem Epacris impressa was in bloom but 
only one pink plant was observed. Common 
Beard-heath Leucopogon virgata was 
another patch of white blossom. The Birdo’s 
were keen to observe and record findings. 


After two hours we adjourned for lunch in 
the shade beside the road before moving on 
to Clarkes Road. This was a drive along 
Downies Lane and through plantation roads 
giving great views of Loy Yang and 
surrounding countryside. A productive stop 
gave Blunt Greenhood Prerostylis curta and 
Nodding Greenhood P. nutans. A Spider- 
orchid after much discussion and inspection 
was. Green-comb Caladenia  dilatata. 
Moving on there were many Bulbine Lilies 
and Chocolate Lilies, and Leopard_ Orchid 
Diuris maculata. Patches of Blue Love 
Creeper Comesperma volubile creeping 
among the foliage. Lots of Candles 
Stackhousia monogyma and Early Nancy; 


Billy Buttons and Yam Daisy were yellow to 


brighten the landscape. What some thought 
to be another Orchid was the seed head of a 
Helmet-orchid_ standing about 10cm when 
the flower is at ground level. 


The heat was beginning to tell on some and 
it was decided to call it a day. Ollie was duly 
thanked, and we were homeward bound, 
observing a large black snake on the road 
(thankfully we did not meet such a creature 
in the bush), thus ending another day with 
the LVFNC. 


Lorna Long 
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When DNRE organised an inspection of a 
Land for Wildlife property which featured a 
remnant of the once extensive grassy 
woodlands of the East Gippsland plains, a 
party of 18 Land for Wildlifers assembled at 
Chris and Dawn Stubbs’ property at Munro 
on 15 September 2001. 


Allen Turnbull-Ward of Orbost DNRE office 
led our ramble around the property, 
demonstrating his botanical skills by drawing 
our attention to many botanical treasures; 
the number of families identified, supported 
by the taxa noted during a casual stroll 
around the property illustrated why we must 
nurture these remnants of the woodlands and 
so try to maintain our biodiversity. 


Several interesting points were noted. The 
nature strip was a vast army of tall sundews. 
The property had a natural park like 
appearance; the quaint horse dropping 
fungus was easy to spot along the edge of 
the path, and while the early nancys and 
other liliaceae sp. were scattered through 
the shrubbery, the several pterostylis sp. 
mostly huddled around the bases of several 
eucalypt sp.. 


A more thorough search of the property may 
reveal even more species, particularly if such 
a search was conducted later in the season. 


Allen has kindly provided us with a list of 
some of the plants noted during our stroll, 
viz. — 


Pisolithus tinctorius Horse-dropping Fungus 
Thuidium furfurosum Golden Weft-moss 
Cheilanthes austrotenuifolia Rock Fern 
Blechnum sp. Water-fern 
Gahnia radula Thatch Saw-sedge 
Schoenus ‘ommon Bog-sedgc 
*Romulea rosea var. australis Common Onion-grass 
Arthropodium strictum Chocolate Lily 
Dianella caerulea Paroo Lily 
Dianeila revoluta Black-anther Flax-lily 
Thysanotus patersonii Twining Fringe-lily 
Wurmbea dioica Early Nancy 
Acianthus sp. Mosquito Orchid 
Caladenia carnea vat. carnea Pink Fingers 
Corybas sp. Helmet-orchid 
Diuris lanceolata Golden Moths 
Genoplesium sp. Midge Orchid 


Glossodia major Wax-lip Orchid 
Pterostylis concinna Trim Greenhood 
Pterostylis curta Blunt Greenhood 
Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood 
Pterostylis pedunculata Maroonhood 
Austrodanthonia spp. Wallaby-grass 
Austrostipa spp. Spear-grass 
Cymbopogon refractus Barb-wire Grass 
Deyeuxia quadriseta Reed Bent-grass 
Imperata cylindrica Blady Grass 
Microlaena stipoides Weeping Grass 
Poa sieberiana Grey Tussock-grass 
Poa ?morrissii Tussock-grass 
Lomandra longifolia Spiny-headed Mat-rush 
Hydrocotyle spp. Pennywort 
Pseudognaphalium Iuteo-album _ Jersey Cudweed 
Allocasuarina littoralis Black She-oak 
Hypericum gramineum Small St John’s Wort 
Crassula sieberiana Sieber Crassula 
Drosera auriculata spp. auriculata _—_‘Tall Sundew 
Poranthera microphylia Small Poranthera 
Bossiaea prostrata Creeping Bossiaea 
Kennedia prostrata Running Postman 
Villarsia reniformis Running Marsh-flower 
Acacia mearnsii Black Wattle 


Eucalyptus polyanthemos spp. longior Red Box 
Eucalyptus sp. a Stringybark 
Eucalyptus tereticornis Gippsland Red-gum 
Kunzia ericoides Burgan (Manuka) 

Melaleuca ericifolia Swamp Paperbark 
Oxalis spp. Wood-sorrel 

Comesperma volubile Love Creeper 
Clematis ?aristata Clematis 
Pomaderris intermedia Citron Pomaderris 
Exocarpus cupressiformis Cherry Ballart 

Pimelia humilis Common Rice-flower 
Viola betonicifolia Showy Violet 


* denotes an alien or exotic taxon 


Florence and Jim Blucher 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 26 October: Seals -— Simon 
Goldsworthy 
Saturday 27 October. Excursion to 


Mullundung. Meet 10am at Gormandale 
Hall. 


Friday 23 November: Bird Banding — 
Bruce Robertson 


Saturday 24 November: Excursion to 
Jungadale. Meet 10am at Gormandale Hall. 
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Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $2644.63. Investment A/c 
$11,036.78 (LVFNC $6313.64 & 
Conservation Grant $4723.14) 

Note: Publication category is no longer used 
as all money associated with publishing 
Latrobe Region Nature Guide has been 
spent. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Republishing Wild Flowers of South-East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith — draft letter 
seeking likely interest read at meeting. Will 
send to VFNCA, Aust Plants Society and 
FNCV. 


Bird Banding excursion on 20 October at 
Sandy Point banding Sanderlings, probably 
starting at 9am. 


Grassy Ecosystems Grants — Josephine 
McHunter, NRE, is putting in a submission 
for Dawson reserve, and a letter of support 
detailing the club’s involvement has been 
sent. She intends to conduct controlled 
experiments on the Purple Diuris sites. 


Lake Narracan — phone call from Diana 
wolf, Southern Rural Water, regarding work 
on the lake in 2002-3. We don’t have any 
concerns about this as it should not affect 
the environment of the lake. 


Hazelwood Power are to spend $25,000 on 
the local community and have asked for 
suggestions; ours are — Crinigan Road, Jean 
Galbraith Scholarship Fund, Mathison Park, 
support a Monash Gippsland research 
student on management of plantations to 
improve the conservation of native fauna. 


Summer Camp at Wangarabell — start list at 
GM, 


Jean Galbraith scholarship — Motion: That 
the Club donate $200 to the Jean Galbraith 
Scholarship Fund. Moved PRayment/G 
Bremner. We have $100 remaining in the 
Jean Galbraith fund, and could use $100 of 
the VFNCA Camp profit. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City block of land in Ollerton 
Avenue in Newborough — plant survey done 
by 7 club members produced about 75 native 
species and a submission has been made to 
Council asking for deferral of proposed sale 
so conservation status can be properly 
assessed. Club was asked to meet with 
Mayor Brendan Jenkins and Jeremy Bein at 
the block for publicity purposes. Botany 
Group will do a survey in November and 
also an area near the Scout Hall in 
Newborough. Subsequent decision has been 
to defer the sale. 


Latrobe City EWP meeting 19 September — 
members were provided with the Club 
submission on the Ollerton Avenue block, 
and annotated plant list, marking species not 
present in other local reserves. Three 
discussion papers have been prepared, and 
they will go to the next meeting of Latrobe 
City Council. 


Bat Roost Box project — Rob deSouza-Daw 
is concerned about the lack of progress of 
the CMA regarding their commitment to 
installing the boxes, and promoting the kits 
for installation. We will write a letter. 


Bruce Robertson has been a veterinarian in 
Warragul since 1983. He has always had an 
interest in birds and is active in conservation 
and bird banding. As a ‘hobby’ (his 
description) he is undertaking a Master of 
Science degree, studying Pacific Gulls. 


BIRDS OF THE BUNURONG 


Jim Whitelaw — Survey and atlas participant 
for Birds Australia. 


South Gippsland Group of the Australian 
Plants Society. 


Wednesday November 14 at 8pm 
McMillan College, Leongatha 

Enquiries @ 5664 3317 

Visitors welcome, free admission, supper 
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The last of the trip reports from the 
VENCA March camp at Rawson. 


LIFE CYCLE OF A RIVER. 


Geologist David Thomas led twelve people 
on a round trip from Rawson. to. north of 
Moe, through the township of Yallourn 
North to Tyers and back to Rawson, 
following, the west side of the Tyers River 
and later the east side. The plan was to look 
at a river in the stages of its profiles — the 
torrent or youthful stage in the steep upper 
part, the middle or mature stage, and the old 
age — although we did not view the stages in 
that order. 


The first stop showed a river terrace, the 
result of a small uplift and subsequent 
rejuvenation and eroding to a deeper level. 
Here the river was beginning to meander 
across the valley at the beginning of a 
mature stage. Further on at the Moondarra 
Reservoir, the river was flowing through a 
steep sided valley below the reservoir, 
although the beginnings of river flats could 
be seen. 


The next stop, just past Yallourn North, 
demonstrated a ‘trellised’ drainage pattern 
where small streams had followed 
weaknesses in rocks probably caused by 
jointing at right angles. The result was a 
series of hillocks, looking as if earth had 
been deliberately mounded up. A_ small 
detour to north of Traralgon took us to the 
Latrobe River, where David showed the 
group the well-formed meanders of a river in 
old age. The river in its wide valley had 
shifted its path across the width of the valley 
Over time, cutting off meanders during 
floods to form billabongs. David pointed out 
the faster current of the outside curve of the 
meanders where the river was eroding the 
bank and the inside curve of the meander 
where the slower pace of the water was 
depositing material to form sandy beaches. 


Next, we stopped at Petersons Lookout, 
downstream from the Moondarra Reservoir 
Where the uplifting of the ground had 
rejuvenated the Tyers River into cutting 
deep valleys, which were based on the 
meanders of the river before uplift. Looking 


up the river, our view was of valleys 
intersecting, giving a ‘layered’ appearance to 
the ridges above the river. 


We returned to Rawson after an enjoyable 
day, able to look at the surrounding country 
with new eyes. 


Jackie Tims 


The emphasis on this excursion was Rare or 
Localised Plants of the Baw Baw Plateau. 
Alan McMahon is a local naturalist who is 
active in the Friends of Baw Baw NP, and is 
very familiar with the terrain and plants of ~ 
this area. He pointed out that its flora has an 
affinity with the flora of Tasmania and is also 
isolated from the rest of Victoria’s high 
country. Due to the very dry season, almost 
no plants were still in flower, and there were 
few berries. One exception was the Tasman 
Flax-lily (Dianella tasmanica) which held 
magnificent sprays of succulent blue berries 
in places along the track. 


Our first rare plant was Snowdrop Wood- 
sorrel (Oxalis magallanica) growing on 
rocks in the splash of water beside Triggers 
Creek close to the carpark. Its leaves were 
clover like, similar to the garden weed, but 
were about 2cm across and more fleshy. It 
has comparatively large white blooms. Close 
to Mushroom Rocks, near the stand of 
Tingaringy gums (also an _ unusual 
occurrence, as they don’t occur between 
here and the Tingaringy/Cobberas area in 
NSW), we saw the rare Mountain Broom- 
heath (Monotoca oreophila). Only three 
bushes have been found in that spot and only 
eight other populations are known on Baw 
Baw and Mt Kent. Below Mushroom Rocks 
near Rovers Hut is an alpine bog which is 
the most southerly in Australia. Although 
very dry, we found the Fir Clubmoss 
(Hyperzia australianum), like little clumps 
of miniature fir trees. It is very scarce, and 
was growing in a large patch of Lilac berry. 
Also growing here was the localised Baw 
Baw Berry (no berries, unfortunately) and 
the Wax-berry (Gaultheria appressa) with 
white fruits which are actually a capsule 
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enclosed in a white calyx. Nearby was Victorian Richea (Richea victoriana) growing more 
than a metre tall in places. It is localised to the Baw Baws and the Blue Range, and has only 


been named about 10 years ago. 


The welcome rain of the previous evening and misty conditions in the morning brought out the 
birds and the wonderful scent of the bush. We were lucky to see male Flame, Pink and Eastern 
Yellow Robins in a short space of track, and some lucky people saw a Pilot Bird. Rufous and 
Grey Fantails, Golden and Olive Whistlers were also seen and/or heard by our party. The 
lyrebird was elusive, but clearly heard throughout the day. 


Wendy Savage 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND NATIVE FLOWER SHOW 


A presentation of locally grown flowers and plants by 
Australian Plants Society South Gippsland Group 
AUSTRALIAN PLANTS IN COTTAGE GARDENS 


Large variety of named specimens 
Locally grown plants for sale 
Expert planting advice 
Floral display 


South Gippsland Animal Rescue 
Free plant for children 
Waterwatch display 
Light refreshments 
Book sales 


Saturday and Sunday, November 3 & 4: 10am — 5pm 
(Melbourne cup weekend) 


Entry $2.00 (Children under 12 free) 


KOONWARRA SALEYARDS 


South Gippsland Highway, 7km south of Leongatha 
Melway 512 V11 Enquiries 5662 4124 
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DETAILS OF GIPPSLAND F N CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Contact: Meeting 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
ENC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street 
Morwell 3840 Moe Vic. 3825 
@ 5634 2246 
Assistant Secretary 
Ms J Tims 
%@ 9589 4047 or 5634 2628 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt St month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 51472151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Pat Tratt 8 pm on the third Friday of each 
P.O. Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
5156 2683 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the "Naturalist". 
Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of all 


clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be around 
one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with the 
. author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 home 

be addressed to: Editor, LV Naturalist 5122 6880 work 
PO Box 719 Email: scribex@bigpond.com 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Spectracopy, Traralgon 


__ Incorporation No. A0005323T 
ISSN 1030-5084 ABN 86 752 280 972 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 23 November Bird Banding — Bruce Robertson 

Excursion: Saturday 24 November —_ Jungadale. Meet 10am at Gormandale Hall. 

Bird Group Excursion: November 25 (Sunday) - BOCA Bird Challenge. Contact: 
Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 

Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 


excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 
CHRISTMAS PARTY: Saturday 8 December, 12 noon, ‘Eurabbie’, Yarragon Sth. See page 5. 
Bird Group: Monday January 7, Lyrebird Walk, near Mirboo North. Meet 10am in the carpark. 
Members’ Night: Friday 11 January. Open theme. 
Summer Camp: 18-20 January — committee is still working on venue (Wangarabell not available). 
FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks # 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris # 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton # 5625 1293 

16 Dec — Spit Roast Dinner with Friends of MNP, RSVP Andrew Gillham 5165 2254 by 5 Dec. 
20 January — Wildflower Walk St Gwinear & Tullicoutty Glen, Alan McMahon 5165 3105 

20 & 21 January — Mountain Pygmy Possum Search, contact Maurice Poulton. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 
Next activities: Various dates and locations through December, too numerous to print here. 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. @ 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President). Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions for 2002 due 1 March. 
See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JAN-FEB): 1 FEBRUARY 2002 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY, PROSPEROUS AND SAFE YEAR IN 2002 
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STINTS 20/10/ 


Sanderlings (Calidris alba) are common 
small waders. They are the whitest of 
sandpipers, pale grey above with black 
streaks and white face and underparts. 
They have no hind toe and their legs and 
bill are black. Their 20 cm length and 50 
gram bodyweight belies their tremendous 
feat of endurance as they make an annual 
24,000 km return trip to their insect rich 
Arctic breeding grounds of Spitsbergen, 
Iceland or Siberia. 


They can flock in their hundreds with other 
waders, often stints. Their favoured places 
are the broad sandy beaches, which are 
washed by the ocean swells. They make a 
soft “twik twik” sound as they run behind 
the receding waves, jabbing their bills into 
the sand for their quarry and then darting 
up the beach as the next wave breaks. 


The broad fine, white sands of Sandy Point 
between the ocean and Shallow Inlet 
provide an ideal location for the Victorian 
Wader Study Group to net and band these 
birds. The scenic backdrop of the 
mountains of Wilson’s Promontory is an 
added bonus. 


Five LVFNC members and friends met the 
study group at 10 am at the Sandy Point 
Café and set off along the beach in our 
4WD vehicles to a likely location. There is 
quite an art in furling and setting the net. 
The net is fired by four pipe cannon each 
with a charge of 25 gram of powder. This 
is activated from a hide situated well away 
from the net. The incoming tide gently 
brings the birds towards the net and when 
an appropriate wave breaks and the birds 
enter the entrapment zone, the signal was 
given and the cannon fired casting the net 
over the birds. Well at least that is the 
theory. Our birds weren’t quite so obliging 
and we had to gently herd them towards 
the net with our 4WDs and on foot. 


Tides and the fickleness of the weather. 
govern this activity and it takes a great deal 
of experience and patience, even then we 
had to reset the net in three different 
locations before a few birds obliging 
entered our trap about 20 minutes after 
high tide at 2.30 pm. 


Our experienced bird handlers : carefully 
removed the birds from the net and passed 
them to the runners who held the birds by 
placing the fingers around the neck in a 
‘ring grip’ and supporting the body, to 
convey the birds to the cloth holding cages. 
There were 9 Sanderlings and 5 Red- 
necked Stints. 


The birds were then assessed and 
measured. Measurements were carefully 
recorded and verified for head and bill 
length, wing length and weight. The moult 
of the wing was assessed as this indicates 
the age and breeding status of the bird. 
Unbanded birds had a metal band attached 
to the right leg and a small orange band or 
flag (for Victoria) was attached to the left 
leg. The bewildered bird was then released 
having done its bit for the conservation of 
the species. 


All information is stored in a database. 
About 170,000 birds have been banded in 
Victoria to date which includes about 1500 
Sanderlings. The collected data yields vital 
information on flight paths and feeding 
stops en route which helps in the 
international quest for conserving 
migrating bird species. 


Despite the low numbers of birds netted, 
we had a very full, enjoyable and 
informative day. We appreciated being 
allowed to join in this activity with the 
Victorian Wader Study Group and thanks 
to Graeme Rowe for organising our 
participation. 


On 1 
Annual Exhibition of the Wildlife Art 
Society of Australia. This is a wonderful 
exhibition of flora and fauna by Australian 
artists. Various mediums were used by the 
artists to portray their work. 


A far greater proportion of this year's 
exhibition was devoted to fauna. The most 
common Australian animals featured were 
koalas, kangaroos, dingoes, emus and 
kookaburras. Lions, tigers, elephants and 
polar bears were the subject of the 
common foreign animals. 
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The 2001 exhibition compared to last 
year's had much fewer displays of reptiles, 
frogs and marine life. However Hazelwood 
North artist Dale Duncan exhibited two 
acrylic paintings featuring marine 
mammals. One was of a _ Bottlenose 
Dolphin and the other was of Australian 
Sea Lions. Jeeralang wood sculptor and 
Field Naturalist Jim Blucher exhibited an 
impressive redgum and jarrah koala. Guest 
artist Shane Gehlert exhibited three works 
of his cyber-roo creations. He has a unique 
style of surrealism as depicted in his 
creations of Roboroo. A few of the 
artworks conveyed a _ conservation 
message. For example, turtles are being 
killed in South-east Asia for turtle soap and 
heavy machinery are destroying primate 
habitat. 


The Best Exhibit was awarded to Pete 
Walton for his charcoal drawing of two 
elephants. My vote went to a watercolour 
and gouache painting of Rainbow 
Lorikeets. The brilliant colours of the 
lorikeets caught my eye but I'm not that 
artistic minded. 


The exhibition is an annual event and well 
worth a visit by anyone interested in art or 
wildlife. 


When 
near Ollerton Avenue, Newborough, we 
found a gall on a Eucalypt tree. It was a 
ball-like structure about lcm in diameter 
and quite smooth and firm and green in 
colour. It was formed where the bud had 
been. We have never seen this type of gall 
before; but that is not surprising as 
eucalypt are usually well above our eye 
level. 


I sent the specimen down to LaTrobe 
University as I had previously sent galls to 
Dr Tim New there. The gall was kept to 
ascertain the insects inside as there were fly 
larvae developing in the galls. Many adult 
flies emerged and were identified as of the 
family Fergusoninidea. It was clear that in 
large numbers they could reduce the seed 
set of individual trees. A couple of species 
of parasitic wasps also emerged, probably 


developing in the flies. The gall-forming 
flies of this family are fairly widespread on 
eucalypts. 


I am grateful to Dr Dennis Black, Dr Tim 
New and Dr Bob Parsons, all of whom 
provided information for me. 


Apparently galls can be the basis for 
complex ecological communities and can 
be invaded by other insects after they have 
been established. 


In general a gall is a deformation or 
enhanced development of a plant; usually 
involving production of additional tissue as 
atypical growth caused by an external 
agent. It provides an environment in which 
that agent can live and develop. Most such 
agents are restricted to particular species 
and parts of plants; and cause galls of a 
characteristic form by which they can be 
recognised or diagnosed. Galls can occur 
on any part of a plant; but are most diverse 
on foliage. They are also most diverse on 
flowering plants. 


Most of this information was contained in a 
much more detailed article by Dr T. New in 
the Victorian Naturalist 114:290. 1997. 


I have also received a very detailed article 

on “Biology of the Eucalyp Gall-forming 

Fly Fergusonina flacicornis and Its 

Associated Hymenopterans in South 

Australia”. If any members would like to 

pono either of these articles please let me 
Ow. 


Bon Thompson 


before and with a forecast of bleak weather 
to come, we unloaded from our cars 


_ rugged up and wearing or carrying wet 


weather gear. However luck was with us 
and the rain held off till evening. The 
botanising started right in the carpark 
where there was a nature island with two 
‘egg and bacon’ peas flowering — 
Dillwynia glaberrima and Aotus ericoides. 
And the taller scented white Kunzea 
ambigua was abundant too. (It is so 
abundant that the park managers regard it 
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as an environmental weed.) There were 
also Sun Orchids in bud near the cars. 


As we strolled along the track we found 
three species of purple iris, Patersonia 
fragilis Short Purple-flag, P. longiscape 
Long Purple-flag, and P. glabrata Leafy 


Purple-flag. We identified two types of 


Pink-bells, Hairy Pink-bells Tetratheca 
pilosa, and the one with sepals curled back, 
T. ciliata, On a short walk later in the day 
at Tidal Overlook we found a third 
Tetratheca with finer leaves, 7: ericifolia 
var. rubiaeoides. 


The yellow flowered Hibbertias or Guinea 
Flowers appeared at various parts of the 
track. Early on the low growing prickly H. 
acicularis occurred here and there, and 
there was an occasional Bundled Guinea 
Flower, H. fasciculata. There were also a 
few Silky Guinea Flowers, H. sericea, and 
later, under tree cover, there was a taller 
Guinea Flower, up to 2 metres high which 
was like H. aspera but of uncertain 
identity. Also amongst the tree cover was 
the very strong-smelling Ziera 
arborescens, Tree Zieria, with small white 
flowers in a spray. The most spectacular 
flowers along the track were the 
Xanthorrhoeas — over 2.5 metres tall and a 
large part of that being the flower. Another 
nice plant was Leptospermum myrsinoides, 
the Silky Tea-tree, with pink flowers. 


Several interesting orchids were 
encountered, but they were a tough 
challenge to identify. There was a fork- 
tongued Greenhood that we decided was 
Pterostylis furcata, or Forked Greenhood. 
The Bird Orchids appeared to be the 
Common one, Calochilus valida, and a 
tiny flowered orchid was considered to be 
Acianthus caudatus, Mayfly Orchid. There 
were also Pink fingers, Caladenia carnea — 
and later the blue Glossodia major — both 
Teasonably easy. But the Spider Orchids 
caused the most trouble. One had dark red 
lips to the lateral sepals and a trace of pink 
down the centre of the lower petals. The 
revision activity amongst the Spider 
Orchids and the splitting that’s happening 
is making it more and more tricky to 
identify these attractive plants, and I 
certainly wouldn’t be game to offer a name 
for one we saw. 


On the return part of the loop track a 
couple of Pultenaeas caught the eye, P. 
daphnoides and P. scabra, both readily 
identifiable by their leaf shapes, but only 
the former being actually in flower. Also on 
the loop track was a daisy bush that defied 
identification for a while. It had oak-like 
leaves that prompted Jackie to propose a 
species name ‘quercifolia’ before knowing 
such a name existed. It turned out to be 
one of the species names, but one that only 
occurred in northern NSW. We finally 
settled on Olearia rugosa, Wrinkled Daisy- 
bush. 

It was a great relief to finally see the cars 


through the scrub as it was getting late for 
lunch and some of us were weary. 


Ron Carey 

Bird List for the Weekend at the Prom 
Emu Brush Wattlebird 
Little Black Cormorant Crescent Honeyeater 
Pied Oystercatcher ‘Yellow Robin 
Sooty Oystercatcher Whipbird 
Silver Gull Varied Sitella 
Pacific Gull Golden Whistler 
Crested Tern Grey Shrikethrush 
Galah Rufous Fantail 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo Grey Fantail 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Magpie 
Crimson Rosella Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Pallid Cuckoo Pied Currawong 
White-throated Treecreeper Australian Raven 
Yellow Thornbill Forest Raven 
Striated Thornbill Silvereye 
Superb Fairy Wren Bassian Thrush 
White-browed Scrubwren Blackbird 


The Mullundung State Forest is a large 
reserve to the east of the Carrajung- 
Woodside Road and west of the South 
Gippsland Highway. Some twenty 
members. and ffiends gathered at 
Gormandale Hall on Saturday 27 October 
for the club’s first excursion to this reserve 
for some time. It was good that our 
speaker of the previous evening, seals 
ecologist Dr Simon Goldsworthy, and his 
family were able to join us. 


From the Carrajung-Woodside Road, we 
entered the reserve along Pogue’s Road 
and then turned south on Old Rosedale 
Road as far as Anzac Road, the location of 


nner 
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our first few excursion sites. At our first 
stop, we found the Purple Beard-orchid, 
Calochilus robertsonii, with its long 
purple-haired tongue. Other plants in 
flower included the Twining Fringe-lily, 
Milkmaids in profusion, a Bottle-daisy and 
Creeping Bossiaea (not in flower), together 
with the Hairy Fan-flower, Scaevola 
ramosissima, with its bright purple flowers. 


A little further along Anzac Road, we had 
the chance to compare two Caladenias, the 
White Caladenia, C. catenata (prev. alba), 
with its erect dorsal sepal, and the Musky 
Caladenia, C. gracilis (prev. angustata) 
with its dorsal sepal hooded over its 
column. Both these orchids were present in 
profusion at a number of the sites visited. 
The Brown-beaks orchid, Lyperanthus 
suaveolens, very dark in colour, was a 
further attraction. 


A highlight of our next stop was a beautiful 
cluster of the Dotted Sun-orchid, 
Thelymitra ixioides, with its pink and blue 
flowers. One plant stem carried no less 
than twelve buds. Sheltering near a fallen 
dead tree was a magnificent Red-beaks, 
Pyrorchis nigricans, which attracted the 
photographers amongst us. The keener- 
eyed found the first Bronze Caladenia, C. 
iridescens, which seems hard to spot 
because of its diminutive size and isolated 
occurrences. 


We enjoyed lunch at a track junction on 
Anzac Road, where the road-side bank 
displayed an attractive Mantis orchid, 
Caladenia tentaculata. 


Heading south along North-South Road, 
we stopped again to view several Wax-lip 
Orchids, Glossodia major, and also 
another Bronze Caladenia, hidden amongst 
many White Caladenias and Sun-orchids. 


At this stage, a number of participants took 
their leave, and Bon and Ollie Thompson 
suggested that the rest of us take the 
opportunity to briefly explore the Won 
Wron State Forest to the south-west of 
Mullundung. En route, approaching the 
South Gippsland Highway along Boundary 
Road, we stopped to view an attractive 
Pale Vanilla Lily in flower. 


In the Won Wron forest, the key find was a 
triangle formed by two tracks leading off 
dog Trap Road, an absolute carpet of 
wildflowers. Of particular interest was the 
Southern Bearded Greenhood, Prerostylis 
tasmanica, with its yellow-haired tongue 
terminating in a dark-coloured knob. 
Orchid enthusiast Andrew was pleased to 
find Clark’s Caladenia, C.  clarkiae, 
amongst a profusion of Musky Caladenias 
and several Spider-orchids and Brown- 
beaks, not to forget another Bronze 
Caladenia. Incidentally, this site displayed 
groups of Grass Trigger-plants in flower, 
the first for the day. 


By this stage, it was after 4pm, so we 
sincerely thanked Bon and Ollie Thompson 
for introducing several of us to 
Mullundung and Won Wron, and in the 
process finding so many rewarding orchid 
sites. 


Philip Rayment 


Friday 23 November: Bird Banding — 
Bruce Robertson 


Saturday 24 November: Excursion to 
Jungadale. Meet 10am at Gormandale Hall. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY —- Saturday 8 
December — ‘Eurabbie’ Yarragon South, 
12 Noon. BYO food, tables and chairs. 
BBQ available. How to get there? — see p5. 


Bird Group November 25 (instead of 
Monday Dec 2): BOCA Bird Challenge — 
contact Wendy Savage or Elsie Coggan. 


Bird Group January 7: Lyrebird Walk 
near Mirboo North. Meet carpark at10am. 


Friday January 11: Members’ Night — 
open theme. Bring along slides, photos or 
interesting specimens. 


SUMMER CAMP 18-20 January: No 
details yet — committee is working on it! 
Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $328.83. Investment A/c 
$11,036.78 (LVFNC $6313.64 and 
Conservation Grant $4723.14) 
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Subscriptions for 2002: Treasurer moved 
that our subscriptions remain at the current 
rates (see back cover) B Adams/L Long. 
Please note: the Club financial year runs 
from March 1 to February ‘ 28/29, therefore 
subs are due on March 1* each year. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Republishing Wild Flowers of South-East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith — letters 
written to VFNCA, FNCV and Aust Plants 
Society to gauge level of interest. Further 
info from LV Printers: cost ~ $60, hand 
stitched, quality not compromised by 
reproduction process, and further info can 
be inserted using their software. 


Gippsland Forest Management Plan — need 
a volunteer to read it and put in a response. 


Hazelwood Power given feedback for 
spending money on conservation as 
discussed at BM. 


Spring Camp at Wilsons Prom report. Gary 
Wallis led geology excursion and talk in 
theatrette, attended by about 70 including 
members of the public. Three people had to 
cancel with good reason; will pay a refund 
of $40 if Treasurer finds funds permit. 


‘Bird banding excursion on 20 October at 
Sandy Point attended by 5 members and 
friends. Very interesting activity, even 
though only 14 birds were netted. 


Monitoring sites at Dawson — we agree to 
the request that some of the funds we hold 
for DNRE be used for this. Draft works 
plan for site has been developed including 
gates, weeds control, monitoring. 
Monitoring to commence this Wednesday 
(24/10). Grassy ecosystems grants 
application provided for our records. 


Summer Camp 18-20 January — 
Wangarabell not an option; the Committee 
is still working on alternatives. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship fund donation — 
will send $200 as ratified by GM, with 
letter specifying it be used for that fund, 
and offering our continued input to the 
selection panel. 


Bird Challenge — Sunday 25 November; 
will invite members to participate. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City EWP meeting 17 October — 3 
papers have been approved at last Latrobe 
City Council meeting and Toronto 
agreement to be considered at next 
meeting. Putting on environment display 
next week. Now working on ‘Establishing 
the Foundations for Sustainability’ paper. 


Regional Vegetation Plan meeting — 
worked on Aims & Actions, including time 
frames. Another change in secretary is 
expected which is disappointing with the 
disruption and lack of continuity this 
creates. 


Scout Hall block at Newborough — Bon 
and Ollie did an inspection and it is worthy . 
of a plant census to probably recommend it 
to be reserved. Botany group to look at it 


in DESsmNg. 


Olean anil Mineral ae of 
Central Victoria — 8-11 March 2002 


Venue: Campaspe Downs Country resort, 
Kyneton/Trentham Road, Kyneton 3444, 


Dates: Friday 8th evening to lunchtime 
Monday 11th March. Regn. from 4pm. 


Costs: 3 nights accom, meals (Friday 
dinner to Monday lunch) and registration 
$178pp. Meals only and regn. $97pp. 


Half and full day excursions available. 


Wendy ins full details 


SHURABBIE’, YARRAGON SOUTH 


Come from 12 noon and BYO food and 
drinks, table and chairs. Punch and 
Christmas cake provided, boiling water, tea 
and coffee, and BBQ available. And don’t 
forget the famous quiz! 


How to get there. Head west from 
Trafalgar on Princes Hwy, turn LEFT into 
Sunny Creek Rd, then RIGHT into 
Roaches Rd, and then (very soon) LEFT 
into Earls Rd. Drive about 5km up-hill to 
the first gate after the hilltop 
communications tower on the left — shingle 
indicates EURABBIE — SAVAGES. 
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Notes from a talk given by David Meagher at the Box-Ironbark Camp, Paddys Ranges State Park 
6.10.2001 attended by Julie Parker. 


Taxonomy. 
1. Briophytes — mosses, liverworts and hornworts are plants. 
2. Lichens are fungi (lichenised fungi). 


Living Things 
eran AP al | 
Animalia Fungi Plantae Protoctista Momera 
(algae) (bacteria etc) 
: 7. | | 
Magnoliophyta § Pinophyta Filicales Briophyta Hepatophyta Anthocerotales 
flowering conifers ferns & alies mosses liverworts hornworts 


Mosses or Liverworts? A general guide to identification. 


No stems or leaves (ie. a thallus) = liverwort 7 
Leaves spirally arranged around stem = moss Ve ae ONT ROO 
Leaves divided into lobes or lobules = liverwort ~~” J ) need aie, es 
Leaf has “nerve” (costa or midrib) = moss 
Leaf has a distinct border of long cells = moss 
Leaf margin has cilia = liverwort (only 1 rare moss genus has hairs). 
Underleaves present (often bifid) = liverwort 
8(a) Capsules (containing spores) black ovoid/spherical on white stalk = liverwort 

(b) Capsule reduced to thin needle-like horn = hornwort 


Hornworts ~ wet forests 
- capsule is the entire stalk or spike 2-4 cm. It splits lengthwise. 
- 6 species in Australia, 600 worldwide 

Liverworts - 400+ in Victoria, 9,000 worldwide 


GA a gS ed IS ten 


Mosses - 700 in Victoria, 16-17,000 worldwide 
- can dry out almost completely and survive, are resistant to UV, circulate in the 
stratosphere 

Lichens Taxonomy is based on bioacids which are found nowhere else in nature. They tend to 


have more amorphous shapes, crusty, do not divide from apical cells. 


Lichenised fungi = ea VITING BOPY 


Algae can live by itself eb eka ag Keone 
2 LUMMMEEE YE KLGRE + FONG t +2) 
but the fimgus ce VIANKUEN E—ECONGAL CANCHORS ) 
Ecology 
Primary colonisers, stabilise soil crust, Parmelia group — rings on rocks and roofs. 
invertebrate habitat and food, nest material, Cladonis ssp — pink/red cups, 
seedling germination base, soil nutrition, soil Lemar 
formation. 


L I . . BY . 
Some Common Briophytes unularia cruciata — in pot plants, cups 


Lichens Usnea confusa, ‘Old Mans Beard’, Chiloscyphus semiteres — purple fuzz on burnt 
was used by Arabs for cataract operations. wood, invaded from Scandinavia, sweet 
camphor aroma. 
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Club: Contact: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
ENC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street 
Morwell 3840 Moe Vic. 3825 
@ 5634 2246 
Assistant Secretary 
Ms J Tims 
@ 9589 4047 or 5634 2628 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt St month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maftra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
®@ 5147 2151 . Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Pat Tratt 8 pm on the third Friday of each 
P.O. Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
% 5156 2683 
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author of the article. 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 22 February Daisies — Judy Barker 

Excursion: SUNDAY 24 February _— Dinosaur Dig at Inverloch. Meet 10.30am at Environment 
centre Inverloch. Details — see page 1. 


Bird Group Excursion: March 4 — Traralgon Railway Reservoir Conservation 
Reserve. Meet 9.30 am at main carpark in Hickox Street. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan # 5127 1857 


Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 22 March AGM Bird Watching in the Orkneys — Mary Austin 

Excursion: Saturday 23 March Sale Common. Meet 10am at Lake Guthridge carpark 


behind Police Station. Lakes Guthridge and Guyatt in 
morning. Boardwalk in afternoon. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks & 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton # 5625 1293 


Sun 17 March — Old Steel Bridge Walk, Andrew Gillham @ 5165 2254. 17&18 March — Search 
for Smoky Mouse, Alan McMahon & 5165 3105. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP 
Contact: Graeme Rowe & 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. @ 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 
Next activity: Sun 7 April — Environmental Audit of Wonthaggi — Frank Coldebella & 5672 2390 


a AO RO a tr 
FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers &@ 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec & 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 

Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President). Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 

} 2 : pee oe ee hesteenasesenseseaeesuentsnsnenteai " 
- PLEASE NOTE —- MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 


Subscriptions are now due for 2002. 
See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MARCH): 8 MARCH 2002 
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Centre, 


9.30am at Environment 
Inverloch. Walk along Screw Creek in the 
morning. Lunch 12.30 at the Environment 
Centre. For those coming for the Dig only 
meet at EC at 1pm sharp. 


Meet 


Cost for the Dinosaur Dig is $16.50 per 
person entrance fee, payable in advance at 
the Friday General Meeting, or by cheque 
posted beforehand to Treasurer Bruce 
Adams, 7 Lorikeet Place, Traralgon 3844. 
Please ring Wendy on 5634 2246 if planning 
to come to the dig but are unable to come to 
the February General Meeting. 


Club members were delighted when our life 
members Bon and Ollie Thompson received 
the Latrobe City Citizens of the Year award 
for 2002. Latrobe City mayor Brendan 
Jenkins made the presentation at a ceremony 
in Kernot Hall in Morwell on Australia Day. 
The award recognizes Bon and Ollie for 
their joint ongoing commitment to 
conserving the flora and fauna of the 
Latrobe Valley over more than forty years. 
The mayor noted that (as we well know) 
they work together as an inseparable team to 
not only identify and record our flora and 
fauna but also increase industry and 
government awareness of the importance of 
conserving the natural environment. 

We warmly congratulate Bon and Ollie, and 
also note with pleasure the priority accorded 
by our city to environmental issues in this 
award. Bon has commented that she was 
pleased with the recognition of our club by 
council members on the day too. 


On the Saturday afternoon of our 2001 
Spring Camp Gary Wallis met us at the 
Lodge. Gary identified and explained the 
minerals of which granites are composed, 
using the decorative slabs of granite in the 
garden. The most common being feldspar (of 


two types: orthoclase and plagioclase) 


forming white to yellowish, rectangular 
shaped crystals 5-40 mm in size. Quartz- 
grey to clear crystals, 5-15mm and glassy in 
appearance; and biotite or black mica — 
crystals of which are 2-5 mm in size, with 
flat reflective surfaces. Smaller proportions 
of accessory minerals occur in the Wilsons 
Promontory granites. Small (1-4mm), red, 
glassy crystals of garnet and glossy, striated 
black crystals of tourmaline are also found in 
veins and nodules within the quartz matrix. 


Then off to follow the leader through the 
low tidal shallows of Tidal River, to 
scramble over and investigate the granite 
outcrops of Pillar Point. There were two 
types of granite with a distinct contact line 
between the two types. One a pale, fine 
grained granite and another which was 
darker and contained larger whitish feldspar 
crystals, often in alignment with the contact 
line, as the xenoliths (or enclaves). Xenoliths 
(another lovely new word) or “foreign 
stones” are composed of other pre-existing 
rocks and in this case often a fine grained 
granite. The xenoliths were between 5 and 
40 cm long and in some areas looked like a 
river of little logs, and in one spot a log jam, 
frozen in time and thus preserving the flow 
features. Garnet and black mica were found, 
often in streaks, in the xenolith granite. 
Veins of tourmaline cut across the contact 
line and a pale alteration zone was visible at 
the sides of the veins in both granite types 


Gary had explained that granite was an 
intrusive igneous rock — originating as 
molten rock in the high temperature and 
pressures deep (20-25 kms) in the Earth’s 
crust and moving slowly towards the 
surface. As the granite magma cools, crystals 
grow in the liquid. Generally the slower the 
cooling process the larger the crystal size. 
The moving magma often includes solids 
that have broken off older rocks as the 
magma pushes upward. The Wilsons 
Promontory granite masses probably 
intruded to within 2 —3 kilometres of the old 
land surface some 380 million years ago and 
are now exposed after millions of years of 
erosion. 


The questions were posed: “There are two 
types of granite- the pale granite and the 


|i 
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xenolith granite. Which is the older? How 
can you tell?” We pondered as we continued 
to examine various rock faces. 


Well, have a think using the clues above. 


The pale granite was already solid when the 
xenolith granite flowed, pieces of the pale 
granite broke off and formed the xenoliths. 
The flow direction, parallel to the contact 
line, is indicated by the direction of 
alignment of the xenolith and feldspar 
crystals. 


The tourmaline veins were formed from 
gases escaping up cracks in the older granite 
and joints in the cooling granite. The 
gaseous chemicals reacting with the granite 
minerals to form tourmaline and_ the 
alteration zones. 


Gary provided us with an excellent set of 
Student Worksheets and Teacher 
Introduction and Answers. These were my 
references, as well as my prized copy of 
Issue No 259 July 1985 of the “Latrobe 
Valley Naturalist” in which the 27" April 
excursion was written up by Jane Purbrick 
and the preceding talk by one, David 
Stickney. Armed with these I was able to be 
thoroughly involved and enjoy the excursion 
without the need to take notes. 


On the Saturday evening of the club’s Spring 
Camp based at Tidal River over the weekend 
of 12-14 October, 2001, geologist Gary 
Wallis addressed a large audience on the 
subject of the geology of the ‘Prom’. With 
the assistance of park ranger Dan Jones, we 
had the use of the Visitor Centre theatrette, 
and Gary had generously agreed to open his 
talk to other campers at Tidal River. 


Gary introduced his talk by highlighting two 
key aspects of ‘Prom’ geology, viz the 
Devonian granites which constitute the 
rugged mountain chain, and the processes of 
erosion of the granite mass and creation of 
sands. 


The promontory is part of a huge granite 
mass extending from near Yanakie in 
Victoria to Tasmania, including what are 
now the islands of the Furneaux group. 
Approximately 384 million years ago, the 
molten granite extruded through sedimentary 
rock. Three different minerals are 
components of granites in general — quartz 
(grey and glassy in appearance), feldspar 
(white rectangular shaped crystals) and mica 
(black). Mica is predominant in the granites 
of the ‘Prom’. Granites often contain 
rounded patches of dark coloured rock 
rarely larger than football-size called 
xenoliths. These are a feature of so-called 
“dark” granites. Gary explained that granites 
often contain extra minerals called 
‘accessory minerals’. For example, some WP 
granite contains up to 30% garnet. The black 
glassy mineral tourmaline is often found in 
nodules in the granites near Tidal River. 


Where Tidal River flows into Norman Bay, 
on the eastern side of Pillar Point, it is easy 
to delineate “dark” and “light” granite, the 
latter containing less black mica and free of 
xenoliths. Examination of the alignment of 
the feldspar crystals indicates that the dark 
granite actually flowed through the light 
form. In places, log-jams of xenoliths can be 
seen — these presumably formed because of 
interruption to normal magma flow. 


By 100 million years ago, erosion of the 
surface granite was well advanced. Water 
seeps down through fractures in the cooled 
granite and causes erosion by converting 
feldspar and mica into clay and quartz forms 
sands. went on to outline the 
geomorphology of the formation of the 
coastal regions of the ‘Prom’ as we see them 
today, such as the white sands of Squeaky 
Beach in Leonard Bay and the yellower 
sands of Norman Beach. 


A very lengthy question and discussion 
period following Gary’s well-illustrated talk 
indicated the high level of interest and 
appreciation by those present. 


Note: An accessible reference on this subject is — 
Wallis, G L, Wilson’s Promontory: an introduction 
to Hs geology. Victorian Naturalist 97(5), 1980, pp 
194-199, 


Philip Rayment 
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The club started in 1960 and Jim and Iris 
Peterson were very early members. By 1963 
both were active in the club. Iris supported 
Jim in his positions as Club Librarian, senior 
Vice-president and then editor of The 
Naturalist for a short time. After Jim’s death 
Iris continued a staunch member of the club. 
In 1973 she became secretary and held that 
position until June 1986. Iris continued to be 
an active member until ill-health curtailed her 
activities. 


Iris will be remembered not only for her 
work with the club, but for her caring nature 
and for her many visits to members when 
they were having troubles or were not 
feeling well, Her posies of native flowers 
that accompanied these visits were an 
indication of Iris’s interest in natural history. 
Her main interest was orchids and her ability 
to find even tiny specimens will long be 
remembered. 


We extend to her family our sincere 
sympathy. 


Members who were unable to come to the 
January meeting of the club missed an 
interesting and informative meeting. Four 
members showed slides and three others had 
specimens and prints on the tables. 


Bon and Ollie talked about endemic plants of 
Victoria. Jack showed slides of plants and 
people from club excursions during the year. 
David spoke and showed action slides of 
many species of Albatross and Phil set out to 
bring back happy memories for members 
who went to Hotham last year and to make 
the rest of us envious that we were not 
there. He certainly achieved his aim. Some 
of his scenes and David’s birds were 
spectacular. 


Elsie had pressed specimens of trees from 
her trip to England. Mary and Beatrice had 
prints of club activities and other interesting 
photographs. 


On 25 November 2001 the club took part in 
the Australia wide Bird Challenge. Groups 
of at least three people, and mostly more, 
recorded not only the number of species of 
birds identified for the day but also the 
number of birds in each species. This is the 
fourth year the club has participated. 


This year there were two groups. One 
visited Yarragon South, Trafalgar (Uralla 
Reserve), Narracan, Lake Narracan and Moe 
Sewerage Ponds. The second group visited 
Traralgon South, Brodribb Rd Wetland, 
Mathison Park (Churchill), Morwell NP and 
Hazelwood Pondage. 


The total number of species for both groups 
this year was 104 and the total number of 
birds counted was 2195. 

The counts for previous years were:- 1998 — 
64 species and 1170 birds; 1999 — 92 species 
and 1413 birds; 2000 — 100 species and 
1876 birds. 


The total of all bird species recorded over 
the four years is 119 species. 


Bon Thompson 


General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 22 February: Daisies — Judy Barker 


SUNDAY 24 February: Dinosaur Dig at 
Inverloch, Meet 10.30am at Environment 
Centre, Inverloch. Walk to Screw Creek in 
morning. Lunch 12.30 at Env. Centre; meet 


‘there 1pm sharp if attending the dig: only. 


We will be meeting Leslie Kool at 1.30pm. 
Cost is $16.50 per person, payable in 
advance at the Friday General Meeting, or 
by cheque posted to Treasurer Bruce Adams 
beforehand — see back cover for his address. 


Friday 22 March: AGM. Bird Watching in 
the Orkneys — Mary Austin 


Saturday 23 March: Sale Common. Meet 
10am at Lake Guthridge (carpark behind the 
Police Station). Lakes Guthridge and Guyatt 
in the morning, boardwalk in the afternoon. 
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Bird Group March 4: Traralgon Railway 
Reservoir Conservation Reserve. Meet 
9.30am at the main carpark in Hickox Street. 
Please note — starting from April the group 
will meet on the second Monday of the 
month instead of the first. 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $222.51. Investment A/c 
$11,034.05 (LVFNC $6310.91 and 
Conservation Grant $4723.14) 


President noted that some members had 
suggested that the LVFNC funds of over 
$6000 could be used to purchase something 
of use to the Club rather than sit in the 
account ~ to be discussed at the next 
meeting. 


Bendigo Bank has advised that from January 
1 they will charge us debit tax on our club 
account. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Republishing Wild Flowers of South-East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith — response from 
Australian Plants Society indicated that they 
would not be a likely market due to poor 
quality pictures, update needed to be in text 
rather than an appendix, and price too 
expensive. FNCV thought it was a good 
idea, and will put an article in their 
newsletter to invite expressions of interest 
from members. David contacted Andrew 
Isles and his response was very negative 
with regard to the feasibility of the whole 
project. David will contact Warwick Forge 
of Bloomings Books to seek another 
opinion. It’s been suggested that a biography 
may be a suitable project. 


Promam Planning — thanks to Jackie for her 
hard work. Spring Camp 12-13 October at 
Raymond Island — accommodation booked 
at Espas Group; Andrew Bould will help 
with excursions. Summer Camp January 
2003 at Wangarabell -— Coopracambra 
Cottages have been booked. 


Bat Roost Boxes — Australasian Bat Society 
would like to include the plans in the kit on 
their website. Permission has been formally 
given. 
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AGM planning — nominations are required 
for Secretary, Vice Presidents 2 & 3, and 
Publicity Officer. 


Brochure update for 2002. Will scrap 
remaining brochures and produce a new one 
each year rather than continue to glue in new 
program. David can produce them free at 
Loy Yang. Changes to be discussed at next 
meeting. 


Dunedin house and garden will be closed 
until next spring, but can be opened by 
appointment. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — concern raised by 
Edith Ewen regarding present fire hazard 
situation. Phil raised our previous concerns 
at an Environment Group meeting, and 
Kevin Roberts is yet to respond. It was 
suggested at the meeting that Workshare 
may be used to so some upkeep ie thinning 
trees, and that we could be involved in 
marking trees to be thinned. 


Streetscape submissions have been sought by 
Latrobe City and Roland good suggested we 
could have some input. Bon will seek some 
information. 


Conservation Matters 


Ollerton Avenue plant survey at Botany 
Group done in November to add plants to 
the list compiled in October added another 
30 species. . 


Mathison Park Community workshop 5" 
November called by Latrobe City. 
Consultants have been employed to prepare 
a management plan, and this was the 
consultation phase with the community. The 
Draft Management Plan is progressing and 
looks at issues such as a better profile for the 
park, improved parking and will provide a 
priority list of works. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW DUE FOR 
2002 — Please see back cover for details 


AGM — MARCH 22 
Nominations are required for - Secretary, 
Vice Presidents 2 & 3, and Publicity Officer. 
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GUEST SPEAKER FOR FEBRUARY" 


Judy Barker graduated with a degree in 
Microbiology but for many years now she has 
been interested in Australian daisies. She is 
editor of three joumals -— Australian 
Brachyscomes, Australian Daisies for Gardens 
and Floral Art and Australian Everlasting 
Daisies. She has been President of the 
Australian Plants Society, Waverley and was 
leader of the Australian Daisy Study Group 
(1995-2000), and also editor of their newsletter 
(1988-2000). 

Mary Austin is a long serving member of the 
Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists Club and has a 
wide range of interests other than the natural 
world and includes travel. She is a member of 
the group which keeps the Rose Gardens of 
Morwell looking beautiful and her own garden 
has participated in the Open Garden scheme. 

2001 AMEEF AWARDS — ae 
The Australian Minerals and Energy 
Environment Foundation Awards Presentation 
Night was held in Melbourne on 8 November 
2001. I attended (with seven others) representing 
Hazelwood Power. HP was the only Latrobe 
Valley organization represented at this national 
event. In 2000 HP won the Company Award for 
its Environment Management Program, but the 
company chose not to nominate for any of the 
2001 awar 


Winners of the 2001 AMEEF Excellence 

Awards were — 

Community Award - North Queensland 

Conservation Council for its appraisal of BHP 

Cannington’s environmental performance. 

Public Awareness Award — No award for 2001. 

Innovation Award — BHP Cannington-North 

Queensland Conservation Council for their 

innovative partnership in assessing the 

sustainable development of the company’s 
mining operations. 

Company Awards — 

e Kidston Gold Mines (in Queensland) for its 
research and strategies to de-commission its 
mine. 

e Placer Granny Smith (in Western Australia) 
for its environmental management. 

e TXU Networks (in Victoria) for its 
environmental considerations when installing 
underground electricity cabling to two alpine 
resorts. 

Travelling Scholarship — Dr Andrew Grigg for 
his work on grazing on rehabilitated mine sites. 
The emphasis of the awards was their 
contribution to the sustainable development to 
the resource sector. Dr Geoff Garrett, CEO of 
the CSIRO was the guest speaker, whose address 
centred upon the sustainable development of the 
world’s resources. 


Rob deSouza-Daw 


Birds 

Banding Sanderlings and Stints at Sandy Point 20.10.01 Ken Savage Nov 447 
Bird List for the Weekend at the Prom 13.10.01 Ron Carey Nov 447 
Birds at the Bird Bath Wendy Savage Jun 442 
Brown Falcon | Bon Thompson Mar 439 
Chicks Go 1,600 Miles by Rail Elsie Coggan Aug 444 
Crimson Rosellas Mar 439 

Morwell River Wetlands Tenants F & J Blucher Aug 444 
Shetland Seabirds Starving to Death Elsie Coggan Aug 444 
Botany 

Baw Baw Plateau — Mt Erica Carpark to Mushroom Rocks Wendy Savage Oct 446 
Briophytes - Talk by David Meagher : Julie Parker Nov447 
Eucalypts — What’s in a Name. Talk by Pauline Ladiges Jackie Tims May 441 
Excursion to Morwell National Park. Leader Ken Harris Mary Austin May 441 
Lilly Pilly Gully Nature Walk, Wilsons Prom 13. 10.01 Ron Carey Nov 447 
Native Vegetation Mapping Project Wendy Savage Oct 446 
Orchids in Mullundung Philip Rayment Nov 447 
Remnant East Gippsland Grassy Woodlands F & J Blucher Oct 446 
The Changing Bush. Talk by Dr David Ashton a Jackie Tims Jan 438 
The Relation Between Environment & Plant Communities Philip Rayment Jun 442 
Excursions i 

Baw Baw Plateau — Mt Erica Carpark to Mushroom Rocks Wendy Savage Oct 446 
Baw Baw Plateau. Led by Leon Costermans Ken Savage Ful 443 
Beetles Excursion Alix Williams Apr 440 
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Edward Hunter Heritage Bush Reserve. Led by Bruce King Beatrice Roberts Aug 444 
Excursion to Morwell National Park. Leader Ken Harris Mary Austin May 441 
Exploring duff Sawmill Heritage Trail Estelle Adams Jul 443 
Forest Management. Led by John Poppins Wendy Savage Jul 443 
Fungi Excursion Alix Williams Jun 442 
Lake Tyers Forest Park — Spring Camp 2000 Estelle Adams Mar 439 
Life Cycle of a River. Led by David Thomas Jackie Tims Oct 446 
Lilly Pilly Gully Nature Walk, Wilsons Prom 13.10.01 Ron Carey Nov 447 
Moe-Yallourn Rail Trail Alix Williams Aug 444 
Moondarra Reservoir & Wirilda Trk. Led by Elsie Coggan Alix Williams Jul 443 
Morwell National Park. Led by Ken Harris Anne Stewart Jul 443 
Mt Loch 20.1.01 Ron Carey Mar 439 
Mt St Gwinear. Led by Kathie & Peter Strickland Ron Carey Jun 442 
Orchids in Mullundung Philip Rayment Nov 447 
Our Summer Camp at Mt Hotham Estelle Adams Apr 440 
Rehabilitation of a River System. Led by Maurie Harkin Ken Savage Jun 442 
Rintoul Creek, Led by Jackie Tims Jackie Tims Jul 443 
Summer Camp at Mt Hotham 19.1.01 Philip Rayment Mar 439 
The Great Australian Marsupial Night-stalk Ken Savage Sep 445 
Traralgon South 29.9.01 Lorna Long Oct 446 
Uralla Nature Reserve, Trafalgar Estelle Adams Aug 444 
Walhalla. Led by Mary Austin Allan Maguire Aug 444 
Wonthaggi Heathland & Coastal Reserve. Led by Danny Drummond Ron Carey Sep 445 
Fauna 

Bat Roost Boxes R deSouza-Daw Mar 439 
Latrobe City Wildlife Roadkill Survey Sep 445 

The Great Australian Marsupial Night-stalk Ken Savage 

Fungi 

Fungi Excursion Alix Williams Jun 442 
Mushrooms: Myths and Legends. Talk by Dr Mary Cole Florence Blucher Jun 442 
Geology 

Rintoul Creek Excursion. Led by Jackie Tims Jackie Tims Jul 443 
Invertebrates 

Beetles Excursion Alix Williams Apr 440 
Casemoths Bon Thompson Aug 444 
The Galls Bon Thompson Nov 447 
Marine Life 

Mollusc Species of Andersons Inlet. Talk by Eddie Beulke Lorna Long Jan 438 
Miscellaneous 

Australian Naturalists’ Network Jeff Campbell Sep 445 
The Changing Bush. Talk by Dr David Ashton Jackie Tims Jan 438 
Gippsland Naturalists — An Historical Perspective Philip Rayment May 441 
International Award for Paleontologists Derek Brown May 441 
Jean Galbraith Scholarship Awarded Philip Rayment Aug 444 
Latrobe Region Nature Guide Launch Philip Rayment May 441 
Morwell National Park — On Line Ken Harris Jun 442 
Narracan Falls Walk David Stickney Aug 444 
Opening of Heyfield Wetlands Philip Rayment Mar 439 
Proposal by Latrobe City Council to Sell Bushland Block in Moe Philip Rayment Sep445 
Wildlife Art 7.10.2000 R deSouza-Daw Mar 439 
Wildlife Art 15.10.2001 R deSouza-Daw Nov 447 
Reports 

2000 AMEEF Awards R deSouza-Daw Jan 438 
Hazelwood Power Environment Review Committee Lorna Long Apr 440 
Hazelwood Power Wetlands RdeSouza-Daw Jan 438 
President’s Report March 2001 Philip Rayment Apr 440 
Reptiles 

Baw Baw Frog. Talk by Dr Greg Hollis Alix Williams Sep 445 
Long Live the Frogs R deSouza-Daw Apr 440 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 22 March AGM Bird Watching in the Shetlands — Mary Austin 

Excursion: Saturday 23 March Sale Common. Meet 10am at Lake Guthridge carpark 
behind the Police Station. Lakes Guthridge and Guyatt in 
the morning, boardwalk in the afternoon. 


Bird Group Excursion: April 8 (ie. second Monday) — Moondarra Reservoir. Meet 
10am at carpark. Contact: Elsie Coggan @% 5127 1857 
Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 


excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 
PLEASE NOTE: Next meeting April 6 (due to Easter) 


Meeting: Friday 26 April West Gippsland CMA — Dale Simmons or replacement. 
Excursion: Saturday 27 April Heyfield Wetlands and Cowwarr Weir. Meet 10am at 
Heyfield Wetlands. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293 


Sun 21 April — Blackberry removal along AAWT, Mushroom Rocks and Mountain Monarchs 
Walk, Dennis Nagle @ 5165 3591. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP 
Contact: Graeme Rowe # 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 3 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 
Next activity: Sun 7 April — Environmental Audit of Wonthaggi — Frank Coldebella & 5672 2390 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec # 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President). Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2002. 
See inside back cover for details. = 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (APRIL): 12 APRIL 2002 
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The following reports are from the VFNCA 
Spring Camp October 2001 attended by 
Lorna Long and Mary Austin. 


We set out in rather inclement weather, but 
still enthusiastic to discover new things. Our 
first stop was at a Red Gum Woodland 
where the predominant species were 
Chocolate Lilies Dichopogon strictus and 
Nodding Chocolate Lily D. fimbriatus and 
Bulbine Lily B. bulbosa and several other 
species. 


We journeyed on past Mt Dryden which 
contains Cambrian Greenstone known the 
world over for this also remnant Red Gums 
are growing on top of the mountain. Near 
Mt Drummond, a basalt area, we scoured 
the roadside. Grass-tree Zanthorrhoea 
australis were plentiful as were Daphne 
Heath Brachyloma daphnoides, Hibbertia 
riparia previously known as stricta. 


The trees were Yellow Box, Long Leaf Box 

and Drooping Sheoak. The Thryptomene 7° 

calycina had finished flowering but was still 

attractive. White flowers in profusion were 

Silky Tea-tree Leptospermum myrsinoides 

and Mountain Smoke-bush Conospermum 
. mitchellii. 


On Beehive Falls track we noticed the 
Acacia longifolia taking over after the area 
was burnt in 1998. Still we found Holly 
Grevillea G. ilicifolia, Mountain Grevillea 
G. alpina and Correa reflexa Var. 
aeueobe along the walking track to the 
alls. 


Dodging the rain showers the lunch spot was 
Golton gorge picnic area. This is a popular 
area judging by the cars in the carpark, apart 
from our own group. Several Spider Orchids 
were noted but not positively identified. 
Hibbertia riparia was seen, as was shrubby 
Velvet-bush Lasiopetalum dasyphyllum. We 
all enjoyed the rest time here, the more 
energetic ones walked to the Gorge. 


Back on the road with our convoy of nine 
cars we stopped near Mt Stapylton near a 


communication tower to find the Dwarf 
Smoke-bush C. patens, a miniature of the 
previously seen bushes. A Dwarf Sheoak 
Casuarina pusilla created interest. The area 
had experienced some years of drought and 
this was seen by the stressed Banksia and 
Cone Bush plants. The pink blossom of 
Calytrix tetragona was an attractive sight in 
many areas. Banksia marginata was plentiful 
and as we were at a high level views of the 
plains to the lakes could be seen. 


Moving on to Flat Rocks picnic area, a 
popular spot, many of the group were keen 
to walk on the rocks for the wonderful views 
obtained; Mt Arapiles could be seen in the 
distance. The obligatory cuppa was enjoyed 
before the journey back home, travelling via 
Wartook and Zumsteins. The Cypress Pine 
trees were covered with an orange lichen | 
which was interesting. Apparently the lichen 
does not appear to affect the trees. 


This concluded a pleasant day in the 
Northern Grampians. 


A morning excursion to Splitters Falls where 
more Grampians flora was in abundance. 
Most of the party walked down to the falls, 
the faint hearted sat on the rocks above the 
walk. There was a loud growling which we 
thought was a Koala, but it couldn’t be seen 
with looking around. 


Reed Lookout is a very popular spot as cars 
and buses can drive right to the lookout. 
There were wonderful views but some mist 
on higher points obscured the distant views. 
It was cold and windy but the next stop was 
the Sundial, another great area. We 


negotiated the walk which was rather wet in 
places; the views at the end gave much 
pleasure. Lunchtime was near so we made 
our way back to camp ready for the 
afternoon excursion. It was reported that 
Fairies Aprons were seen in many areas. 


This is a large lake used for recreation 
judging by the large caravan park there. We 
looked at the birds to see Black Swan, Black 
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Duck, yellow Spoonbill, and some small 
birds unidentified. There were Long-billed 
Corellas feeding in the grass. We left the 
lake and by various roads came to a nice 
woodland where Trigger-plants Stylidium 
graminifolium were in abundance with the 
Fringe-myrtle Calytrix tetragona. More 
Bulbine Lily and Blue Sun-orchid and 
Salmon Sun-orchid with chocoloate Lily and 
several Spider Orchids, unfortunately not 
positively identified. The Purple Diuris D. 
punctata was seen by some as they walked 
further along the track. Near the roadside a 
Mistletoe Bird’s nest was seen. A pleasant 
afternoon came to a close and then it was an 
easy drive back home. 


Officially the Spring Camp finished Sunday 
afternoon but some people spent another day 
to complete the weekend. Mary Austin and I 
journeyed to Dunkeld along the Glenelg 
River Road which was a winding road down 
the west side of the range. When reaching 
the plains and the Red Gum woodlands there 
were Bulbine Lilies as far as we could see; I 
have never seen so many, and it was a 
delight as we drove along and into Dunkeld. 
This is the southern extremity of the 
Grampians. We had views of Mt Sturgeon 
and Mt Abrupt in the rain so we waited for 
the rain to ease. There were lots of flowers 
to be seen — among them was the Blue 
tinsel-lily Calectasa cyanea which I had only 
seen in books but easily recognised. More 
Smoke-bush and most of the other earlier 
mentioned flora. Rain curtailed botanising, 
but later on we did find Flame Grevillea G. 
dimorpha. 


In the early morning we met three deer on 
the road and many kangaroos as we 
journeyed along. In spite of the weather it 
was a very pleasant way to conclude the 
weekend in the Grampians. 


Lorna Long 


When Geoff Glare spoke to the club about 
orchids of South Gippsland he chose slides 
of 49 orchids. Some of those selected were 


common, but others were quite rare. Below 
is a list of the orchids discussed and some of 
the comments made about them. 


Dipodium  roseum an orchid with 
mycorrhizal dependency and no green parts. 


Cryptostylis subulata, the tongue orchid 
which flowers in January-February. 


Gastrodia sesamoides looking like a 
shepherd’s crook, and G. procera which is 
quite straight. 


Acianthus caudatus which is also called dead 
horse fungus. 


Burnettia cuneata which comes up after fire. 


Caladenia parva, C. fragrantissima_ ssp. 
Orientalis and a number of sub-species, C. 
tessellata, the thick lipped spider orchid. The 
labellum of a hybrid between the previous 
two species, of which there is conjecture 
about status, was shown. This may be a sub- 
species of C. fragrantissima. C. pattersonii 
and C. /atifolia were another two shown. 


Chiloglottis reflexa and C. cornuta, bird 
orchids with the latter showing considerable 
variation. 


Lyperanthus suaveolens was shown without 
much discussion. 


Corybas unguiculatus, flowering June and 
July, and a still unnamed species, also C. 
incurvus which grows under tea tree. 


Diuris orientis the donkey orchid. 


Eriochilus cucullatus showed variable 
leaves. There may be more than one species 
involved. 


Calochilus robertsonii and C. imberbis the 
bird orchids attract insects. 


Pyrorchis nigricans was once thought to 
need fire to raise it. 


Prasophyllum spicatum, leek orchid is now 
vulnerable, also P. elatum (black form) and 
P. elatum (yellow form) which can grow 1m 
high. 


Orthoceras  strictum shown without 


comment. 


Eight Pterostylis species were shown. They 
were P. chlorogramma (not found in 
Victoria), P. tenuisima is thought to 
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reproduce vegetatively, P. fasmanica, P. 
parviflora which is very small and has fused 
sepals, P. pedaglossa, P. atrans, P. striata 
aff. alata and P. tunstallii with a brown 
labellum and found on granite outcrops. 


Genoplesium ciliatum, G. pumilum, G. aff. 
ciliatum. These are all hard to see midge 
orchids. 


Microtis unifolia and M. atrata both looking 
like docks. 


Spiranthes australis. 


Eight Thelymitra species — T. flexuosa 
which may close on hot days, 7. ixioides 
sometimes without spots, salmon coloured 
T. rubra, T. sp. aff. pauciflora, T. aristata 
may be 1m high and have 20+ flowers to the 
stem, 7. epipactoides having large leaves 
and varying colour from grey, blue grey or 
pink grey, 4 circumsepta found in swampy 
areas, and lastly the rare 7. benthamiana. 


Then to finish off a slide of the growling 
grass frog which is under pressure from 
fertilizers. 


Florence Blucher 


_Memorable sights of the slopes of Mt St 
Gwinear as veritable carpets of wildflowers 
at their peak.... Such were the experiences 
of eighteen club members and Friends of 
Baw Baw who took part in the FOBB 
excursion led by Alan McMahon on Sunday 
20 January. 


We met up at NRE Parker’s Corner at 
9.30am, fortunate to have with us also 
Kathie and Peter Strickland; authors of the 
field guide Sub-Alpine Flora of the Baw 
Baw Plateau, published in 1997. Regrouping 
into fewer vehicles, we proceeded to the Mt 
St Gwinear car park, where Alan outlined 
plans for the day. He noted some of the 
important plants which are rare or localised 
to the plateau. 


We headed off up the more easterly of the 
summit tracks, having noted near the car 
park the Tingaringy Gum, Eucalyptus 


glaucescens, with the seemingly varnished 
fruit, and a _ profusion of Cascade 
Everlasting, Ozothamnus secundiflorus, at a 
peak of flowering. 


Such were the opportunities for botanising 
and photography that most of us took four 
hours (including a lunch stop) to reach the 
Mt St Gwinear summit. Here are just some 
of the plant sightings along the way. A small 
cluster of the Green Bird Orchid, 
Chiloglottis cornuta, was an early delight, 
with its perfect solitary flowers close to the 
ground. Plants flowering in greatest 
profusion included the already mentioned 
Cascade Everlasting, the low shrub Alpine 
Daisy-bush, Olearia algida, the Dusty 
Daisy-bush O. phlogopappa and the Grass 
Trigger Plant Stylidium graminifolium in 
amazing numbers, joined by masses of the _ 
dense shrub Mueller’s Bush-Pea, Pultenaea 
muelleri, at higher altitudes closer to the 
summit. We sighted fronds of Mountain 
Clubmoss Lycopodium fastigiatum with 
fruiting bodies. An attractive tiny plant in 
flower was the prostrate herb Creeping fan- 
flower, Scaevola hookeri. On a similar scale, 
we noted a patch of the Twin-flower 
sige _Scleranthus biflorus beside the 
track. 


The ascent also produced an isolated Silver 
Wattle, the larger-leaved Daisy-bush O. 
megalophylla, the alpine Mint-bush 
Prostanthera cuneatai and the Alpine Orites, 
O. lancifolia with its creamy white erect 
flower spikes. During the ascent, we came 
upon an isolated Candle Heath Richea 
continentis, with its candle-like flower- 
spikes. 


The Lilac Berry, Trochocarpa clarkei, was 
of some interest. Although quite common, 
we found few plants with berries, and those 
found were very unripe at this stage of 
summer. Kathie and Peter Strickland note 
that Von Mueller named the species after 
Captain Andrew Clarke, an early president 
of the Philosophical Society of Victoria. 
They explain that the berry contains ten 
single-seeded stones arranged in a wheel, 
whence the genus name. 
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From the summit, most of the group 
continued on down to the alpine bogs along 
the North Cascade Creek. Here, the Candle 
Heath was now a dominant plant in the 
attractive landscape. 


At this point, your scribe had to make an 
early departure. He thanks David Stickney 
for his bird observations — see below, having 
been absorbed by the plants and attempts to 
photographically record some of them! 


Our thanks to Alan, Peter and Kathie for 
sharing with us their unrivalled knowledge of 
the plants of the Baw Baw Plateau on a 
magnificent warm summer’s day. 


Philip Rayment 


The birds were a little scarcer than the plants 
but there were some interesting and 
unexpected sightings. For example we heard 
the loud shrill song of the pilot bird and then 
saw the rusty brown bird flit between the 
undergrowth. The bird is normally 
associated with Lyrebirds but there are no 
Lyrebirds found this high up on the 
mountain. 


As we walked up to the summit the 
ubiquitous white-eared honeyeaters could be 
heard everywhere and the crescent 
honeyeater higher up. There were some 
good views of a white-eared honeyeater 
hopping between perches on a tree beside 
the path. We suspected it had a nest 
somewhere in the tree. 


A flame robin perched accommodatingly in 
front of us along the path and almost as soon 
as it had flown a scarlet robin flew into the 
same bush. Both birds were males and gave 
us a good opportunity to compare the two 
birds. Apart from the different colour 
breasts, which give the birds their names, the 
flame robin is grey and the scarlet robin is 
black. 


Blue-winged parrots can be found on the 
high Alps and on one occasion the high- 
pitched trilling call could be heard as a bird 


flew high overhead. The sighting of the bird 
however eluded us. 


My bird list is given below: 
Crimson Rosella White-browed Scrubwren 


Blue-winged Parrot Superb Fairy-wren 
Laughing Kookaburra White-throated Treecreeper 


Welcome Swallow Red Wattlebird 
Pilot Bird White-eared Honeyeater 
Scarlet Robin Crescent Honeyeater 
Flame Robin Grey Currawong 
Grey Shrike-thrush Australian Raven 
Grey Fantail 

David Stickney 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 22 March: AGM. Bird Watching in 
the Shetlands — Mary Austin 


Saturday 23 March: Sale Common. Meet 
10am at Lake Guthridge (carpark behind the 
Police Station). Lakes Guthridge and Guyatt 
in the morning, boardwalk in the afternoon. 


Friday 26 April: West Gippsland CMA — 
Dale Simmons or replacement. 


Saturday 27 April: Heyfield Wetlands and 
Cowwarr Weir. Meet 10am at Heyfield 
Wetlands. 


Bird Group —- April 8: Moondarra 
Reservoir. Meet 10am at carpark. (NB the 
second Monday in the month) 


Botany Group — April 6 (a week later than 
usual due to Easter): Heaths, at the 
Thompsons’. 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $77.16. Investment A/c 
$11,034.05 (LVFNC $6310.91 and 
Conservation Grant (4723.14) 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — still no reply to letter 
about our concerns. Kathryn Thompson has 
been appointed as second Environment 
Officer to Latrobe City. We will write 
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offering to be involved as discussed at the 
last meeting. 


Streetscape submissions have been sought by 
Latrobe City. Rob deSouza-Daw submitted 
a proposed response for our consideration. 
David will respond that in choosing trees 
they include native species which will attract 
native birds. 


Hazelwood Environmental Consultative 
Committee — Rob deSouza-Daw has been 
unable to attend meetings for more than a 
year due to work commitments. 


Motion: That Lorna Long be our 
representative on the committee, with Rob 
deSouza-Daw to be the emergency. P 
Rayment/B Thompson. 


Club Brochure with 2002 program — some 
slight changes will be made to the text, and 
Wendy will produce a new copy for David 
to have printed. 


Census of Victorian Plants by FNCV 
published in 1928 — we have 40 copies 
belonging to the Club which were stored by 
Eric Lubcke. Will find out their value and 
may make them available to Club members. 
FNCV would be happy to accept them. 


Book donated to the Club by E Medling 
called The Monster (a botany text produced 
- by Melbourne University) — will put in Club 


library. 


Horseshoe Tunnel on Thompson River — 
David wrote a letter supporting the 
reinstatement of the original river course. 
The committee supports the letter written. 


LVFNC funds currently $6310.91. 
Suggestions included: keep money intact as 
it may be needed to prevent an increase in 
subs; purchase telescope, microphone, 
video, books, tape recorder, maps; or keep 
to buy a digital data projector in the future. 
Will discuss further. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City CEWG meeting report — 
significant roadside vegetation reserves issue 
arose as a VicRoads contractor had slashed 
or ‘scalped’ the Tramway Rd area adjoining 
Mathison Park and had not followed the 


council guidelines. Bon noted there was only 
one sign on this site. A proposal to set up a 
Latrobe Environment Council using industry 
groups was discussed. 


Mathison Park Management Steering 
Committee meeting report — next draft of 
Management Plan presented. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW DUE FOR 
2002 — Please see back cover for details. 


My advice was sought from Latrobe City 
officers in relation to the intended 
destruction of a habitat tree for road 
improvements. The following is a summary 
of that inspection and advice. 


Inspection Party- Les Hilton (Civil - 
Engineer, Latrobe City), John Ruyg 
(Arborist, Latrobe City), Rob de Souza-Daw 
(LVFNC) 

Date- 9 December 2001 

Location- Lawless Road, Churchill 


Site- northern side of road at the entrance of 
the Animal Research Centre, Monash 
University 


Tree- Living unidentified eucalypt, aged 140 
years plus 


Tree contained several hollowed branches 
suas for hollow nesting and roosting 
auna 


Immediate surrounds- narrow road reserve 
on either side of the road with the dominant 
tree species being Narrow-leaved 
Peppermint. Most of the nearby trees were 
not sufficiently mature to develop tree 
hollows. Sparse under-storey and ground 


species in the road reserve. Cleared 
paddocks on the northern and southern side 
of the boundary fences. 


Immediate concerns- 


(a) The road widening would result in the 
tree being a road hazard to vehicular traffic 


(b) Retaining the tree and widening the 
opposite side of the road would result in the 
destruction of several other eucalypts 


(etter tenet 
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(c) The destruction of the tree would result 
in the immediate loss of bird and mammal 
habitat. 


Fauna observations by the inspection 
party- 

(a) nesting mudlark on one of the higher 
branches 


(b) Indian myna flew into one of the mid- 
height tree hollows 


(c) Starling flew into a trunk hollow near the 
base of the tree. 


Recommendations given to the Latrobe 
City officers- 


(1) Destroy the nests or block the hollows 
being utilised by the Indian Mynas and 
Starlings 


(2) Preferred option - Delay destruction of 
the tree and road improvements at the tree 
site until the mudlark nestlings have left the 
nest 


Alternative option - Immediate destruction 
of the tree which would result in the 
destruction of the nesting site for native and 
pest fauna. 


(3) Prior to the tree's destruction, saw off 
the hollow branches in-situ into suitable 
lengths for fauna habitat. (This procedure 
would involve cranage). 


(4) Cap one end of the sawn off hollow 
branch lengths 


(5) Relocate the branch hollow pieces from 
A metres above the ground onto the nearby 
road reserve trees 


(6) Use metal banding to secure the branch 
hollow pieces onto dead trees or dead 
branches on live trees 


(7) Use coach screws (with grommets 
between the branch hollow and the new tree 
site) on living trees 


(8) A backing board may need to be secured 
to the branch hollow to secure it to its 
relocated position 


(9) Remove the tree stump and trunk and 
place both in or along the surrounds of one 
of the nearby developed wetlands eg 
Monash University, Mathison Park, 
Hazelwood Power wetlands 


(10) Once the tree has been felled, cut the 
live and dead branches into suitable lengths 
for relocation where they can be used as 
habitat for terrestrial fauna 


(11) As there was a Land for Wildlife sign 
(within 5 metres from the tree) on the 
Monash University's Animal Research 
Centre boundary fence, ask the staff of the 
Centre to monitor the relocated tree hollows 


(12) Latrobe City to give a high priority to 
retaining habitat trees within the boundaries 
of the City. 

Rob de Souza-Daw 


You don’t have to live on a farm to have 
interesting things happen in your garden. We 
had a plant in a pot given to us for our new 
garden. Beside the plant a Showy Violet 
Viola betonicifolia, eventually came up. This 
native violet has a lovely purple flower, so 
when it put up a flowering stalk we waited 
impatiently for the flower to open. However 
one day we realised that it was no longer a 
bud on the stalk but a seedpod. We were 
quite sure that the flower had not opened up 
at any time during the days since the stalk 
appeared. The bud did not even seem to 
have grown big enough for a flower. 


This sent me to the books to try to find out 
what had been happening. In The Pollination 
of Flowers by Proctor and Yeo (1973) there 
is a chapter on self-pollination. In it I found 
the following — “In late spring and summer 
the Sweet Violet produces small flowers 
which never open. The style and stamens 
remain short and poorly developed and are 
still almost in contact when pollination takes 
place.” These special small flowers are called 
cleistogamous flowers and occur in different 
species of violets and other plants. They 
usually occur under unfavourable conditions. 
In the bush we have found the Showy Violet 
flowering from August to December in the 
low country and until late January in the high 
country. As our violet was late in the season 


perhaps that was the unfavourable 
conditions this time. 
Bon Thompson 
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Meeting: Friday 26 April West Gippsland CMA — Dale Simmons or replacement 

Excursion: Saturday 27 April Heyfield Wetlands and Cowwarr Weir. Meet 10am at 
Heyfield Wetlands. 

Bird Group Excursion: May 13 (ie. second Monday) — Bulga Park. Meet 10am at 

. carpark. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 

Botany Group: Meets on the morning of the Saturday following the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage ‘@ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 24 May The Galapagos Islands — Malcolm Calder 

Excursion: Saturday 25 May Fungi at Duff Sawmill Heritage Trail with Mary Cole. Meet 


10.30am at Tarra Bulga Visitors Centre. 
FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293 
Sun 26 May — Geological Walk, Mushroom Rocks, Scott Murray. Alan McMahon & 5165 3105. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell - Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
~ PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec.@ 5674 2479. Bunurong Environment Centre 5674 3738 
Next activity: Sun 19 May — Boolarra-Mirboo Nth Rail Trail — Faye Arnold @ 5655 1381 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec). Steve Kurec 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (resident). Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Robeits @ 5127 3208. Meet 1pm 1* Monday of each month Coalville Rd. 


PLEASE NOTE —- MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2002. 
See inside back cover for details. 
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We were extremely fortunate to have Judy 
Barker as our February guest speaker. She is 
very enthusiastic about Daisies, has a very 
extensive knowledge about them, and has 
clear pleasant diction — very difficult when 
talking about a lot of botanical names that 
had been changed a great deal and even 
some that are expected to change when the 
botanists can manage reassessment. Judy has 
leader of the Daisy Study Group of the 
Australian Plants Society and must have 
given similar talks many times. 


One of the difficulties with daisies is that 
there are many species — around 1000 in 
Australia — the second biggest family in 
Australia. Another difficulty is that what we 
see as a ‘flower’ is really a collection of very 
small flowers called florets. The centre of the 
flower is composed of ‘disc florets’ which 
are just tubular, whilst the outer petal-like 
part is formed of ‘ray-florets’ — each having 
an extension like a petal. This is the standard 
form of daisy but there are others. 


The genus brachyscome is one with petal- 
like ray florets around the flower - often 
purple, B. multifida a common one with very 
divided leaves. The very numerous 
brachyscome species have to be identified 
from their seed form and Judy presented the 
‘Club with a very large chart showing the 
seed shapes. 


The seed form is particularly important in 
identifying daisies. The pappas is the 
collection of rather hairy appendages on the 
top of the seed or achene. Sometimes the 
pappas will have numerous side bristles. 
Sometimes it is only a few short hairs (as is 
meant by the name _ Brachiscome). 
Sometimes (including some Brachiscomes) 
there is no pappas at all. 


Another type of daisy ‘flower’ is the 
compound head — a collection of small 
partial heads with four or five florets in each. 
These form into a ball, exemplified by 
‘Beauty Heads’. For example Judy had a 
display specimen of Calocephalus citreus, 
Lemon Beauty-Heads with a pleasant lemon 
scent and straight from her garden. Another 


in this genus was the buff-coloured, large- 
headed Pycnosurus thompsonianus. The 
way to tell Beauty-Heads from Billy 
Buttons, or Craspedias is that the former 
have almost invisible papery bracts under the 
heads, and the latter have very visible green 
bracts under the heads. 


In the everlasting daisies the ‘petals’ aren’t 
ray florets at all. They are paper-like bracts — 
the leafy things often just under the flower. 
It is the papery bracts that make these 
‘flowers’ everlasting. 


The former Helichrysum bracteata, or 
Golden Everlasting is a good example of the 
daisies with papery bracts. This is now called 
Xerochrysum  bracteatum. Judy also 
mentioned the Orange Everlasting which is 
now called Xerochrysum subundulatum — 
with golden-orange flowers. 


Another genus mentioned was 
Chrysocephalum which can be distinguished 
by its fringed bracts. Judy had photos of C. 
Semipapposum — one taken locally at Moe 
and another from the Bendigo Whipstick — a 
different form. (Its common name _ is 
Clustered Everlasting). 


Moving onto the smaller annual everlastings, 
Judy showed some very attractive 
Rodanthes — 

R. diffusa — Ascending Sunray — yellow 

R. chlorocephala spp rosa — pink 

R. chlorocephala spp. splendida — a striking 
white one 

R. manglesii — another beautiful pink one 


Judy was obviously very keen on Schoenia 
everlastings — especially S. macivarii (yellow 
with a yellow centre) which she had tracked 
down in Western Australia with the aid of a 
photocopy of the type specimen data from 
the WA Herbarium — and found it growing 
in rather harsh conditions about 50km past 
where the description indicated. 


Another new name to try to cope with is 
Leucochrysum. It used to be the well known 
Helipterum. For example there is L. 
albicans, the Hoary Sunray, an orange 
everlasting on a slender stem or stems. But 
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as Judy pointed out there are now various 
subspecies and varieties to confuse the issue. 


Getting into the bush daisies, Judy showed a 
slide of Cassinia longifolia from near 
Horsham (Dogwood to me). There was also 
the somewhat similar Ozothamnus 
cuneafolius from the Thomson Dam region. 
The difference between those two genera 
was that the Ozothamnus bracts usually open 
well and reflex back, whereas the Cassinia 
bracts don’t reflex back. 


The characteristic of Yam daisies, 
Microseris, is that they don’t have the inner 
disc florets — only the petal-like ray florets. 
And lastly Judy told us how to tell Podolepis 
(e.g. P. neglecta) — they have ray florets 


with little teeth on them. 
Ron Carey 


Fifteen members and friends took part in the 
club’s excursion to Inverloch on Sunday 24 
February, gathering at the Environment 
Centre at 10.30am. Before our early 
afternoon visit to the Dinosaur Dreaming 
site (see below), we enjoyed a short walk at 
Screw Creek, at the eastern end of the 
Esplanade, past the foreshore camping area. 
Here, the South Gippsland Conservation 
Society and interested residents of Inverloch 
have constructed trails and boardwalks, most 
recently with the assistance of a Green 
Corps project team in 1999. We followed 
the trail through tall Coast Tea-tree and 
Mangroves to a lookout on Townsend Bluff 
which provides extensive views over 
Anderson Inlet. 


Plants in flower along the way included the 
White Correa, C. alba, and Austral Stork’s- 
bill, Pelargonium australe. Birds seen on the 
shallow waters of the Inlet included the 
Sacred Ibis, Royal Spoonbill and White- 
faced Heron, together with a number of 
Black Swans. On the return to our cars, we 
had a good look at an echidna on the path — 
it was making very half-hearted attempts to 
burrow into the sandy soil around a treated 
pine track fence post! 


Philip Rayment 


Driving west from Inverloch towards Cape 
Paterson, the Field Nats dinosaur hunters 
assembled on the cliff top and wandered 
down to meet Dr Lesley Kool of the Monash 
University dig team. The dig has been in 
progress for the last 9 years in roughly the 
same area of the Bunurong Marine Park. It 
operates under a National Parks permit that 
allows the University dig team to remove 
fossils and rocks from the shore platform 
within the marine park. Each summer the dig 
team descends on the site for about 8 weeks, 
and recover enough fossils, bones, rocks to 
enable study, classification, assembly and 
interpretation, to be undertaken during the 
remainder of the year. A thousand bone 
specimens collected is one year’s work in the 
lab. The site was discovered by Dr Tom 
Rich from the Museum of Victoria while 
prospecting the area with a small group of 
his colleagues. 


Our first teacher, Debra Cameron, 
surprisingly from Alaska USA, gave us a 
lesson in the basic geology of the area. She 
explained that the dinosaurs lived at 
Inverloch in the Cretaceous period of the 
Mesozoic era, around 115 million years ago. 
The bones of a variety of species are 
extremely fragmented having been broken up 
in a large ancient braided river channel, and 
washed into a particular area by flood action. 
They are contained in a range of sedimentary 
rocks, but mostly at Inverloch, in the 
distinctive sandstone that makes up the 
existing marine platform. Over 4000 bones 
and teeth of small dinosaurs, plesiosaurs, 
turtles and fish have been recovered from the 
rock by laboriously chipping and washing 
away at the rock sites. 


Mike Cleland explained that the 
paleontologists work out where the likely 
rocks are, and before starting to dig they go 
over the surface for visible bones. Having 
found some evidence the prospecting in that 
area then starts in earnest. Mike showed 
some examples of some of the specimens 
found over the years at Inverloch. Most of 
the specimens discovered have been isolated 
bones and teeth. He explained that so far a 
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complete skeleton has not been found, and 
that if the paleontological theories are 
correct it is probable that only bone 
fragments and teeth will be found in future. 
Mind you, “one could get lucky”, he said 
with a gleam in his eye. The story of the site, 
and the lists and descriptions of the various 
species are contained in the booklet 
Dinosaur Dreaming provided as part of the 
visit. Parts of Hypsilophodonts, Carnosaurs, 
Theropods, Ceratopsians and Anklosaurs, 
have been found at the site. Evidence of 
other animals such as turtles, fish, and 
Plesiosaurs have also been found. Mike 
showed us a cast of a bottom right jaw of a 
giant amphibian known as a Labyrinthodont. 
These particular animals were living at 
Inverloch more than 25 million years later 
than any other place in the world. One of the 
tell tale clues is the presence of carbon in the 
sandstone; called quaintly “Dinosaur Food”. 
In 1979 Tim Flannery and John Long found 
an ankle bone identified as part of the leg of 
a Allosaurus. This dinosaur is a big meat 
eater and is related to the famous dinosaur 
Tyrannosaurus rex. 


So after absorbing all this technical 
information and thoroughly caught up in the 
enthusiasm of our hosts, we [11 of us], set 
out to do some digging of our own, along 
the beach towards the Inverloch township. 
Or more like, bending down and looking for 
-something vaguely like dinosaur remains!! 
The finds are labelled and rated 1 to 5 in 
order of importance. We wondered if we 
would score a rating? 


We handed our prospective finds to Mike for 
him to give an opinion. There were many 
shakes of the head and the eager pupils went 
back to work. Encouragement by Mike took 
the form of telling us that there were signs in 
some of the rocks of gastroliths, stomach 
stones from plant eating dinosaurs, and some 
of us did find this evidence. These are 
apparently pretty common. And _ then 
excitement - Wendy Savage found a possible 
turtle bone [to be confirmed], described as a 
“definite maybe” !! Well done Wendy. 


As the afternoon wore on we all wandered 
back to the busy dig site, and we looked at a 
fragment of rib found that afternoon by the 


team. After thanking the team from Monash 
Science Centre, everyone agreed it had been 
a most stimulating afternoon, and heaps of 
fun. 


John Lawson 


General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 26 April: West Gippsland CMA. 


Saturday 27 April: Heyfield Wetlands and 
Cowwarr Weir. Meet 10am at Heyfield 
Wetlands. 


Friday 24 May: The Galapagos Islands — 
Malcolm Calder 


Saturday 25 May: Fungi at Duff Sawmill | 
Heritage Trail - Mary Cole. Meet 10.30am 
at Tarra-Bulga Visitors Centre. 


Bird Group — 13 May: Bulga Park. Meet 
10am at carpark. 


Botany Group — 4 May. Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246 


Finace — Balance 


Club A/c $510.96. Investment A/c 
$11,049.44 (LVFNC $6403.30 and 
Conservation Grant $4646.14) 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Republishing Wildflowers of South-East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith progress — 
Bloomings books to be contacted. Letter 
from Helen Aston advising against 
republishing. We will write and thank her, 
and inform her of our deliberations. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — wrote to Latrobe 
City offering to be involved in thinning trees. 


Letter from Alice Springs FNC re foxes in 
Tasmania — we will write a letter supporting 
their concern about lack of action from 
Commonwealth Government. 


‘tnt TS 
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EV Website — we will take up offer of 
putting our club details on. 


Brochure update for 2002 — new brochure 
produced, draft checked and David will print 
at Loy Yang. 


Insurance — we will pay cover for this year 
of $235 from our investment account, and 
decide during the year if we will continue the 
cover in future, and how we will finance it. 


Census of Victorian Plants by FNCV 
published in 1928 — have lent copy to Peter 
Lendon to value. He is quite impressed with 
it, and thought perhaps $20-$25. Andrew 
Isles Books suggested we may sell for about 
$15. We will offer copies to club members 
for $10, and perhaps to other clubs for $15. 


LVFNC funds currently $6310.91. Suggest 
we purchase some maps as the need arises. 
Discussed the benefits of purchasing a 
telescope and where it may be kept, 
insurance, access and possible costs. David 
had details of the merits of different types 
which he had accessed on the internet. 
Would expect to pay about $3000 for 
telescope, stand and cover. Put suggestion 
that we investigate purchasing a telescope to 
the GM. 


Bat Roost Box Project — draft letter from 
Rob deSouza-Daw presented to meeting to 
remind CMA of their commitment to the 
implementation of the project. Will send to 
CMA. 


Dinosaur Dig — Jim Blucher suggested our 
club work with Monash Gippsland and 
approach Christian Zahra to seek funding for 
the dig group to look for fossils accessible 
through the coal deposits at Wonthaggi. 
Considered beyond the scope of our club. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City EWG — extraordinary meeting 
held Friday 15 March to discuss the 
establishment of a Latrobe Environment 
Council. Phil put view that this may diminish 
efforts of individual Industry groups. 


Hazelwood ECC meeting report — tour of 
West Field development, lots of tree planting 
as visual shield. 


Dr Malcolm Calder. New Zealand born Dr 
Malcolm Calder spent most of his working 
life as a botanist at the University of 
Melbourne, retiring as an Associate 
Professor. He has a wide range of botanical 
interests and has worked on such plants as 
mistletoes and orchids. He is a past President 
of the Victorian National Parks Association, 
and has been a member of many government 
committees. Since his retirement, he has 
been the leader of groups interested in the 
environment to many different parts of 
Australia and the world. 


February 2001 — January 2002 


Areas visited and birds recorded 


Tyers Junction-Seninis Track 16 
Moe Rail Trail 26 
Wirilda Reserve 18 
Halls Bay Lake Narracan area 20 
Edward Hunter Reserve 22 
TRR Conservation Reserve 20 
Brodribb Road 14 
Golden Gully Road 33 
Toongabbie-Cowwarr 40 
Lyrebird Walk 14 


Meetings are now held on the second 
Monday of the month to retain our group of 
six birdo’s! 


Elsie Coggan 


GENUS THRESKIORNIS 


I -have been re-reading the appropriate 
section of the first volume of Handbook of 
Birds of the World and I can see why there 
is considerable debate about our Australian 
White Ibis Threskiornis molucca, with 
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respect to the apparent name change from 
Sacred Ibis Threskiornis aethiopicus, an 
African species. 


T. aethiopicus, T. molucca and T. spinicollis 
the straw necked species may be considered 
to be a super race, but apart from a few birds 
in various zoos the distribution maps 
indicate that there are no sacred ibis 7: 
aethiopicus in this country, nor are there any 
Australian white ibis 7. molucca in Africa: 
however to the casual observer 7. 
aethiopicus and T. molucca are very similar 
in profile morphology. 


The species differentiation may be 
established by examining the profile pictures 
on p. 492 where it may be seen that the bill 
of 7. molucca is thinner than that of 7° 
aethiopicus, the dark feathering/bare skin on 
T. molucca’s head does not extend very far 
down its neck while on 7. aethiopicus it 
extends right down the neck, almost to the 
body, and is more shaggy. 


Moreover, the dark feathering at the tail of 
T. molucca is less plentiful and not as lacy as 
that on 7. aethiopicus: when in breeding 
plumage 7. molucca has some ornamental 
plumes hanging from the fore-neck. 


A much more detailed account of the sub 


family may be found on pp. 472-503 of 


. HBW Vol 1. 


Reference — del Hoyo J, Elliot A, & Sargatal 
J Eds (1992) Handbook of Birds of the 
World, Vol 1, Lynx Edicions, Barcelona 


In my opinion, the original confusion may 
have arisen from the general public’s 
observations. In earlier times of much slower 
transport and very few photos of birds in the 
wild, visitors to Africa would have had to 
carry their visual impressions in their 
memory during the time they journeyed to 
Australia. When they arrived in Australia, 
the memory of their sightings in Africa may 
not have been sharp enough to differentiate 
between the Australian bird and the memory 
of the very similar African bird. 


J Blucher 


in Creswick 


Sunday — Two Walks 
Regional Park 


Dry sclerophyll forests in Creswick Regional 
Park are of historical and botanical interest. 
They have regenerated after nineteenth 
century gold mining and other timber- 
consuming activities denuded the landscape 
of trees, leaving bare eroded hills and gullies. 


Sunday Morning — La Gerche Forest 
Walk 

Leader — Ron Hateley, lecturer, School of 
Forestry, Creswick campus of the University 
of Melbourne. 


In 1882 John La Gerche was appointed 
forest bailiff for the Ballarat-Creswick State 
Forest. He was responsible for issuing | 
licences for timber-cutting and fines for 
illegal destruction of trees. But he also 
recognised the need to re-afforestate 
denuded areas, and began trialling an 
interesting range of exotic conifers and 
deciduous trees as well as Australian 
eucalypts and wattles. 


Ron Hateley explained how La Gerche’s 
century-old notebooks were found and then 
used by Angela Taylor for her book, A 
Forester’s Log (1998). With the help of 
Creswick university students, Ron organised 
the clearing and construction of a walking 
track through surviving remnants of La 
Gerche’s plantations of pines and oaks, and 
managed to prevent further destruction of 
the trees. In conjunction with Angela’s 
book, the La Gerche Walking Track won a 
1999 Victorian Community and Local 
History Award. 


Ron led us from the Creswick Landcare 
Centre gardens along the track’s loop 
through Sawpit gully and introduced us to 
this early Victorian forester and his efforts to 
restore a devastated landscape. Ron showed 
us the site of his nursery where he raised 
thousands of seedlings from seeds sought 
from who-ever he could find to provide 
then. We heard the wind sighing through 
sometimes scraggly crowns of Pinus trees 
that had survived for over 110 years — 
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P.muricata, P. pinaster, P. canariensis, P. 
ponderosa, P. contorta, P. nigra and a 
single P. echinata. There are only twon 
known trees of P.echinata in Victoria! The 
timber potential of the now widely planted 
(and bush invading) Pinus radiata was not 
recognised in late nineteenth century 
Victoria, and Ron showed us a single huge 
venerable P. radiata tree and some planted 
after La Gerche’s time. We also saw some of 
La Gerche’s oaks including English Oak 
Quercus robusta and Cork Oak Q. suber. 


La Gerche also experimented with various 
eucalypts whose seed he managed to 
acquire, and, before his retirement in 1897, 
recorded their measurements. No Jarrah 
survives, but Ron has found scattered 
remnants of trial plots of Red Ironbark, Red 
Gum, Blue Gum, Sugar Gum and Tallow 
Wood. These are the remains of Victoria’s 
first growth experiments on forest trees. 


La Gerche was Victoria’s first research 
forester. In attempting to restore a denuded 
and eroded landscape, he was a landcare 
pioneer — perhaps Victoria’s first. 


Lunch — Creswick Landcare Centre gardens 
beside their plant nursery. Ray Draper is 
establishing a water garden with masses of 
Nardoo. 


Sunday afternoon — St Georges Lake 
Walk 

Leader — Ray Draper, environmental 
consultant, herpetologist and member of the 
Creswick Field Naturalists Club. 


In the weed-invaded bush beside the Lake 
not many plants were flowering, but we saw 
the last flowers of a patch of Austral Ladies’ 
Tresses Spiranthes sinensis which flourished 
where the grass remained un-mown. 


Frogs were also not abundant. Ray discussed 
the disturbing disappearance of the Growling 
Grass Frog [whose Merri Creek habitat was 
recently disturbed near Melbourne], alerted 
us to the call of Geocriniana victoriana, and 
showed us tadpoles of Limnodynastes 
dumerilii in shallow water of the Lake’s 
edge, where they were surrounded by 
thriving young Gambusia Mosquito Fish, 


which out-compete indigenous fish. During 
the hot afternoon many water birds dived 
and swam on St Georges Lake, which is an 
old mining dam. Julie Parker, who had 
binoculars, ornithological interests and 
discussions with fellow naturalists, recorded 
the following — Sacred Ibis, Eurasian Coot, 
Little Pied Cormorant, Pacific Black Duck, 
and Hardhead (female) on the Lake, and 
Long-billed Corella, Yellow-tailed Black 
Cockatoo, Crimson Rosella, White-throated 
Needletail, Superb Fairy-wren, Brown 
Thornbill, White-naped Honeyeater, Grey 
Fantail, White-backed Magpie, Raven and 
Eastern Yellow Robin in the nearby bush. 


Linden Gillbank 
History and Philosophy of Science Dept. 
University of Melbourne, Vic 3010 


The Club has a number of copies of the 1928 
census, originally published by the FNCV 
and now mainly of historical interest, which 
belonged to the late Jean Galbraith and are 
labelled (very neatly!) in her handwriting. 
They are available to members for $10 each. 
Please see Wendy Savage if interested. 


Don’t forget this Get Together being held in 
Tasmania in November this year. 


The Core Program is based in Launceston 
from 9" to 18°" November, and there are Pre 
and Post Meeting tours available also. 
Wendy has all the latest information 
available, so start planning now! 


Good News! The Friends Group of Edward 
Hunter Heritage Reserve in Moe is starting 
up again. Activities will take place on the 
first Monday of every month, meeting at 
1pm at the Coalville Road carpark. 


For more information, please contact 
Beatrice Roberts # 5127 3208. 
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A diverse range of natural history subjects 
characterized this year with some very 
interesting speakers and the club was well 
represented in the community on local 
ecological and environmental issues. 


This year’s highlight was the Latrobe 
City’s Citizen of the Year awarded to Bon 
and Ollie Thompson for their ongoing 
commitment and enthusiasm for conserving 
the flora and fauna in this region. I’m sure 
all members of the club will join me in 
congratulating Bon and Ollie on receiving 
this award, who have been involved with 
this club for over 40 years. Bon and Ollie 
were awarded life membership of the club 
for their outstanding service almost exactly 
ten years ago. 


Topics for this year ranged from 
psychedelic mushrooms, amphibians, 
mammals — both marine and terrestrial, 
botany — ranging in plant size from daisies 
to eucalypts and ornithology. There were 
also some more general conservation and 
ecological presentations such as forest 
management, dieback and the Regional 
Vegetation Plan. I'm sure we are all much 
better informed on these issues than at the 
beginning of the year. 


On our Saturday (and Sunday) excursions a 
number of reserves and national parks in 
our region were visited. These included 
Tarra/Bulga, Uralla, Wonthaggi 
Heathlands, Traralgon South, Mullundung 
and Jungadale. Other urban reserves 
included the Eric Lubcke and Crinigan 
Road where the club members were able to 
discuss the development of each of the 
parks with Dick Donchie (president of the 
Crinigan Road Reserve) and Eric who has 
been a long-standing member of the club. 


There were no geological presentations 
this year but the dinosaur dig at Cape 
Patterson compensated for this. Perhaps 
the excursion that characterized the club 


the most during the year was the four- - 


kilometer walk in four hours on the Duff 
Sawmill Heritage Trail, Estelle 
accompanied this with a four-page report 
that detailed so many plants and fungi in a 
small area that are overlooked by the 
casual walker. 


The spring camp this year was held at 
Wilson’s Promontory proved to very well 
supported with the focus on geology of the 
Prom. Our thanks go to Gary Wallis for 
leading the geology excursion and the well 
attended presentation. Unfortunately the 
summer camp had to be cancelled but was 
supplemented by joining the Friends of 
Baw Baw on a walk to the summit of St 
Gwinear and beyond to some Alpine bogs. 
The display of alpine flowers was 
spectacular and our thanks go to Alan 
McMahon for leading the walk and to 
Peter and Kathie Strickland for sharing 
their knowledge. 


In May the Club launched the Latrobe 
Region Nature Guide at Dunedin. Several 
members of the club attended the launch 
and representatives from the NRE, Latrobe 
City and Parks Victoria. The club is 
grateful for funding received from Parks 
Victoria and many members of the club 
were involved in its preparation and 
distribution of the Guide. Our particular 
thanks go to Wendy for the design and 
layout and to Beatrice for the delightful 
sketches and all members who contributed 
to the write-ups. 


The Jean Galbraith Scholarship for 2001 
was awarded to Alison Vaughan who is 
studying a double degree at the University 
of Melbourne majoring in botany and 
zoology. We wish Alison success in her 
studies and her future career. 


Our thanks go to Wendy and Ken Savage 
for hosting the 2001 Christmas party in 
pleasant and scenic surroundings at 
‘Eurabbie’ with some spectacular views, 
and to all club members who contributed 
cakes and the punch. 


The committee has put in an enormous 
amount of time and effort in the 
preparation of the meetings and excursions 
throughout the year. I would like to 
acknowledge and thank each member of 
the committee for his or her contribution 
towards the smooth running of the clubs 
activities. I hope the committee don’t mind 
if I recognized the large amount of work 
that Wendy has contributed as secretary, 
Jackie as our program organizer and 
assistant secretary, Bruce as our capable 
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treasurer and Gill for producing our club's 
magazine. I was pleased to see so many 
club members continue to support Gill with 
contributions for the Naturalist. During the 
year Phil has not taken his foot off the 
accelerator in attending various 
conservation committees and to Bon and 
Ollie as stalwarts of the club. 


This year concludes my first year as 
president and has provided an opportunity 
to experience how the club operates and 
the contributions of all club members who 
continue to support the activities of the 
club. The committee has been the backbone 
of the club and has provided willing and 
effective support to the club. Members of 
the club should feel proud of their 
achievements and contributions to the 
community. I hope we continue to serve 
the community by providing information on 
local conservation issues and my hope is 
that we can formalise this activity with the 
appointment of a conservation officer. 


Dr Gretna Weste spoke to us about her 
long-term research into Phytophthora 
cinnamoni, the Cinnamon Fungus, a 
microorganism that causes dieback in our 
native forests. The fungus was first 
identified in Sumatra in 1922. When the 
West Australian Jarrah forest started dying 
in the 1920’s, many causes were postulated 
— poor management, logging, interference 
but it was noted that where ever men had 
worked, the forest started to die. The 
valuable Jarrah is a tall, slow growing 
stringybark. Banksia grandis, the 
understorey species, a plant even more 
susceptible than Jarrah, accumulates the 
fungus and infects the nearby Jarrah. The 
Marri, whose timber is also prized, is less 
susceptible but eventually succumbs and 
dies. 


In 1965 the culprit organism was identified. 
The Cinnamon fungus has cellulose in its 
cell walls and its biochemistry is more like 
an alga than a fungus. It releases 
zoospores, mostly in spring. These 


swimming spores infect roots and penetrate 
the roots via germ tubes and cause a root 
rot. Resistant spores or cysts form mainly 
in the autumn. A sporangium forms on the 
root surface and releases the swimming 
spores into the soil. The organism will 
penetrate any root but only certain species 
are susceptible. 


In the Brisbane Ranges, the grass trees first 
showed dieback. After 12 months, the 
stringybarks died and after three years only 
the sedges (Lepidosperma and Gahnia 
spp.), Leptospermum and  Pultanea 
remained. At Wilsons Promontory only 
sword sedge (Lepidosperma semiteres) 
remained after infection on the lighthouse 
road. Banksia serrata and grasstrees were 
dead. Several patches of the fungus, always 
on the roads on the Promontory, were 
isolated. In the Grampians infected areas 
showed stands of dead and resistant trees 
or as with tea trees, part of individual 
plants died. After the death, rope rush 
(Hypolaena sp) and swordsedge moved in. 
Heaths, peas, Correas, Hakeas, Hibertias, 
vanished. Silvertop (Eucalyptus seiberi) 
has died in East Gippsland. Mountain Ash 
(E. regnans) is susceptible but because it 
grows in very wet areas with deep mulch, 
the soil bacteria do not allow the fungus to 
survive. In compacted infected soil without 
the mulch protection, Mountain Ash dies. 


The fungus is spread down gullies from 
roads via downhill drainage and culverts. 
Spores can live in gravel for up to five 
years, as there is no soil bacteria, which 
cannot live in gravel (no organic matter) to 
eat the spores. This is the means by which 
the. Prom was infected. It is likely that 
bushwalkers spread the fungus into the 
Stirling Ranges in WA from gravel in the 
carpark. 


Causes of spreading: 


Mining, road maintenance and firefighting 
vehicles 
Changes in drainage 


Nursery trade. Most nurseries are infected. 
Plants die when planted and allowed to dry 
out. 
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Wildflower pickers; bushwalkers; animal 
fur, faeces and feet contribute a small 
amount. 


Effects of the disease: 


Kills 45% of all stringybarks, including 
Messmate (now not a stringybark) 


50 — 75% of wildflowers, affecting the 
honey and flower trades 


Loss of species especially rare and 
endangered (some Banksia spp are 
maintained only in tissue culture in WA. 


Decrease in total numbers of plants 
Loss of diversity 


Change in plant communities to sedges and 
grass (wind pollinated) 


Loss of birds and marsupials. 


Dutch Elm disease kills one species and 
Potato Blight (also Phytophthora sp) kills 
potatoes and some tomatoes. Cinnamon 
fungus attacks about 2000 species with 
varying susceptibility. Jsopogon with its 
one solid root dies quickly, grass trees 
pretty quickly and trees more slowly, one 
_ branch at a time. Baiting lupin roots then 
growing the lupin root in agar and re- 
infecting healthy plants shows proof of 
infection. After infection, the fungus 
produces a hormone, which prevents the 
uptake of water, killing the plant especially 
in dry conditions. Hence most plants die in 
the autumn. Other effects of the fungus 
have been the decline in numbers of 
animals — swamp rats, antechinuses, 
dunnarts, bandicoots and hopping mice. 
These animals use grasstrees as shelter. 
Bird numbers have also been reduced. 
Grasstrees are very slow growing, taking 
14 years after germination to appear above 
ground and growing only % cm per year. 
Jarrah trees growing on bauxite soils have 
been infected via their taproots because the 
fungus is in the aquifers below the bauxite 


The severity of the disease depends on 
three factors — the host, the fungus and the 
environment. Disease plus environmental 
stress is what kills plants. Environmental 
conditions that have an effect are the soil 


depth and drainage, the water potential of 
the soil, the soil temperature and the soil 
bacteria. Damage is greater in shallow 
poorly drained soils with few soil bacteria. 


Dr Weste has monitored infected sites over 
more than 20 years. After 10 years the 
presence of the fungus was reduced except 
where there was a river. It is also less 
widely distributed. Susceptible plants have 
been re-appearing. New grasstrees are 
growing but of 77 new plants in the 
Grampians experimental plot, 20 died after 
re-infection. Plants are regenerating but are 
still susceptible. 1975-79 were epidemic 
years while 1995-99 with less rain and 
hence fewer swimming spores were 
regeneration years. Dr Weste has proposed 
a model of the cycle - with infection, death - 
of the understorey and trees; resistant 
plants come in, resulting in few susceptible 
roots for pathogen; decline of pathogen 
numbers increased with soil microbes; 
warm dry weather produces regeneration, 
wet warm weather produces re-infection. 


Management of the disease 


Hygiene is essential. Uninfected gravel only 
must be used, vehicles, equipment and 
tools must be hosed down and the water 
collected and disinfected. Footwear used in 
infected areas must have the soil removed 
and then washed in disinfectant. Only clean 
nursery stock should be sold. Infected 
garden and street trees can be treated with 
phosphonate (phosphorus acid) with a 1% 
solution for foliar spray or 20% for 
injection. This will not kill the fungus 
entirely but will reduce it. Some plants (eg 
Banksia and Grevillea spp) can be grafted 
onto resistant stock. It is important to 
contain infected areas and to react if new 
infections are found. The main concern is 
for endemic species, especially endangered 
ones. Banksia saxicola in the Grampians 
may become extinct. 


Jackie Tims 


IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION UP TO 
DATE? 
Please check — if not it will be cancelled. 
Payment details are on the back cover. 
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Friday 24 May: The Galapagos Islands — 
Malcolm Calder 


Saturday 25 May: Fungi at Duff Sawmill 
Heritage Trail — Mary Cole. Meet 10.30am 
at Tarra-Bulga Visitors Centre. 


Friday 28 June: Forest And Faunal 
Habitats — Richard Loyn 


Saturday 29 June: Mt Worth State Park. 
Meet 10.30am at carpark and picnic area, 
Allambee Estate Road. Sharon Rossi who 
is doing a PhD on Mt Worth to be invited. 


Bird Group — 10 June: Wirilda. Meet 
10am at corner of Clarkes Road and Tyers- 
Yallourn North Road. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Botany Group — 1 June. Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $423.06. Investment A/c 
$11,049.44 (LVFNC $6403.30 and 
Conservation Grant $4646.14) 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Republishing Wildflowers of South-East 
Australia by Jean Galbraith progress — 
Warwick forge of Bloomings Books 
contacted, and his advice concurred with 
what we already have, that it would be a 
very expensive project and beyond the 
scope of our club. We will not undertake 
the project. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — reply to our letter 
offering to be involved in thinning trees 
suggested we may remove the trees. We 
will reply that we are only prepared to 
identify the trees to be thinned. 


Census of Victorian Plants by FNCV 
published in 1928 — will offer copies to 
club members for $10, and to other clubs 
for about $15. We will remind members at 
GM’s, then take them to next VFNCA 
camp next March to sell. 


Club Brochure distribution — David has 
photocopied more, and will check at GM 
that all venues have been stocked. 


Edward Hunter Reserve Friends Group re- 
established for weed removal, meeting 
monthly. Temporary contact Beatrice 
Roberts @ 5127 3208. Will ask Beatrice if 
she would like to be official club rep. 


Declining birds in Gippsland ~ request from 
Jim Radford from Bendigo for our records 
for last 20 years. Will respond with details 
of what Bon and David could supply. 


Habitat for planting to attract butterflies at 
Elizabeth St Primary School request dealt 
with at Botany Group. 


Purchase of birdwatching telescope — 
David provided information and prices 
about 3 brands of telescope, ranging from 
$1800-$2400 with 5% discount, excluding 
tripod and cover. Bruce noted that the 
$6400 in the investment account included 
$1700 originally designated for 
conservation, and enquired about its 
present status. Discussed insurance of 
telescope, and will find out cost of this. 


Subscription reminders. Motion: That 
reminder notices be placed in the 
Naturalists of unfinancial members starting 
this May. B Adams/P Rayment. 


Copies of Naturalists dating back to 1972 
available. Mention at GM. 


Conservation Matters 


Mathison Park Management Plan has been 
adopted by Council. Hazelwood Rotary 
Club is supporting a wetland project. 


Native Vegetation Plan penultimate 
meeting. Plan has been rewritten and 
waiting on framework. 


Richard Loyn is a senior ecologist at the 
Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental 
Research with special interests in forest 
ecology, wetlands, fire and conservation 
Management. He did much of his early 
work in Gippsland, including the Boola 
Boola Forest (studying the effects of 
logging on wildlife) and the Latrobe Valley 
(effects of forest fragmentation). He is well 
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known for his research on interactions 
between birds, insects and eucalypt 
dieback, his work to improve the 
management of duck hunting, and his 
recent modelling studies to help conserve 
large owls. He is also actively involved in 
the work of Birds Australia and the Bird 
Observers Club of Australia. 


The VFNCA 2002 March Camp was held 
over the long weekend of 8-11 March, 
hosted by the Field Naturalists Club of 
Victoria (FNCV). The base was the very 
attractive Campaspe Downs Country 
Resort, located 7km south-west of 
Kyneton amidst open grassy woodlands 
around a large lake used for recreation. 


Major themes of the excellent program of 
talks and excursions included geology of 
the Macedon Range, with leaders Dr Noel 
Schleiger and Dr Julian Hollis; fauna 
surveys of native mammals led by the 
FNCV Fauna Survey Group; entomology, 
led by Ian Endersby of the Entomological 
Society and including microscopical 
analysis of field samples; _ lichen 
. identification with Dr Sharon Ford; and a 
number of botany excursions with such 
expert leaders as Dr Gretna Weste. 


The Friday evening lecture was given by 
microbial ecologist Stuart Dashper, whose 
subject was the Box Ironbark Forests of 
Central Victoria and their fauna. Stuart 
began by overviewing the climate of his 
area of focus, the Grampians and the inland 
slopes of the Great Dividing Range. This 
box ironbark forest zone has annual rainfall 
in the 400-650mm range, with extremes of 
heat and cold in an otherwise fairly stable 
climate. The ironbarks grow to a height of 
30-50m, and are fire-tolerant but yield 
timber of wide application. The Grey Box, 
Eucalyptus microcarpa, typically of a Y- 
shape, reaches 30-40m height. These plants 
flower profusely, their nectar being 
important to fauna including lorikeets and 
Swift Parrots. The Yellow Gum, £. 
leucoxyion, tends to occur on flatter 
ground with more fertile soils, and is 


- Hylacola 


favoured habitat of Squirrel Gliders. Some 
box ironbark forest areas have been 
preserved only because their soils are too 
poor for agriculture — such as_ the 
Whipstick forest. 


Stuart briefly described some of the smaller 
plants of the forests by focussing on the 
Clunes area, where are found the Yam 
Daisy (becoming quite rare now), Tall 
Sundew, Large Green-Comb Orchid 
(Caladenia tentaculata) and Branching and 
Twining Fringe Lily (Zhysanotus 
juncifolius and T. patersonii). 


The last part of Stuart’s talk focussed on 
the Rushworth State Forest, Victoria’s 
largest box ironbark forest area. Nest 
boxes have been valuable in studying its - 
fauna, including Sugar Gliders. Brush- 
tailed Phascogales are under pressure from 
fragmentation of their habitat. The Yellow- 
footed Antechinus is also found in nest 
boxes, but is often also seen during 
daylight hours, not being strictly nocturnal. 
Feathertail Gliders have also been found. 


Other fauna recorded includes the Short- 
beaked Echidna, the lEastern Grey 
Kangaroo, the Black Wallaby, the Eastern 
Pygmy Possum and the Common Dunnart. 
Birds of interest include the Little Lorikeet, 
the Swift Parrot (which migrates from 
Tasmania in winter), the increasingly rare 
Powerful Owl, the Chestnut-rumped 
(which inhabits dense 
undergrowth), the Speckled Warbler and 
Gilbert’s Whistler (found also in southern 
SA and WA). Stuart noted that the Crested 
Bellbird is surviving well in the state forest. 


Stuart outlined the challenges of studying 
the fauna. The Brush-tailed Phascogales 
strongly prefer stags and hollow-bearing 
trees over even well constructed nest 
boxes. The boxes, unless looked after, will 
tend to fall, and may damage the host trees 
if their wire supports end up ringbarking 
them. Clearly, nest boxes are not really a 
satisfactory substitute for hollows in old 
trees as habitat. 


Philip Rayment 
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The following article by the late Ellen 
Lyndon (a former member of our club) has 
been taken from the Victorian Naturalist 
May 1974 (Vol 91, No 5, p 134 — Readers’ 
Nature Notes) 


Some Fungi Notes 


The mild and moist conditions of late 
spring, 1973, stimulated the fruiting of 
some of the larger fungi. In the middle of 
November some fine specimens of the Fly 
Agaric were noticed under conifers at 
Koonwarra. Perhaps this Amanita pops up 
whenever conditions are right for it. Mr R 
D Lee, writing in the Victorian Naturalist 
of April, 1961, recorded these toadstools in 
hundreds at Shoreham, as late as 10 
December. 


On 17 November, at Bear Gully near Cape 
Liptrap, we found many large clumps of 
Pleurotus nidiformis sprouting from the 
butts of dead and dying Coast Banksias (B. 
integrifolia). A cluster of these luminous 
toadstools was collected for later 
inspection in the darkroom. Half a dozen 
medium-sized fungi, branching from a 
common base, provided a useful torch. 
Their illumination was sufficient for us to 
distinguish objects in the room and to 
recognise pictures on the walls. Perhaps 
someone can tell us if our Ghost Fungus is 
confined to Australia? I can find no 
mention of luminous properties among the 
Pleurotus of other lands, although America 
seems to have a Clitocybe that warrants the 
common name of ‘Jack-o-Lantern Fungus’. 


Up on the Bogong High Plains, on 26/27 
January, 1974, on snow plains unaffected 
by heat or drought this summer, the 
handsome red and black Stinkhorn, or 
Starfish Fungus (Aseroé rubra), was much 
admired and photographed. Its namesake 
odour is not apparent in the open air; the 
plant needs to be hatched from the egg 
stage in a confined space like a tent to 
derive the full benefit from its flavour. Our 
party saw at least six of them, some at each 
stopping place, which indicates that this is 
a very good year for Aseroé, for we must 


have missed many more. They were robust 
specimens, loaded with several species of 
flies, so that much of the malodorous 
spore-bearing mucus was removed by early 
afternoon. The curling red arms varied in 
numbers from six to eight pairs. 


Again the question arises. Are our strange 
and beautiful Stinkhorns confined to 
Australia? Lilian Hawker in ‘Fungi’ partly 
answers this question. She mentions a few 
species that occur occasionally in Britain 
that were probably introduced with the soil 
on plants imported from the Southern 
Hemisphere, naming Clathrus, Aseroé and 
Dictyophora. Can anyone add to that? 


The Club is still in need of a Conservation 
Coordinator and a rep for Crinigan Road 
Reserve Committee. Please consider! 


The Club has a number of copies of the 
1928 census, originall ypublished by the 
FNCYV and now mainly of historical 


interest, which belonged to the late Jean 
Galbraith and are labelled (very neatly!) in 
her handwriting. They are available to 
members for $10 each. Please see Wendy if 
interested. 


Next activity - Sunday 23 June — Mosses, 
Fungi and Liverworts Walk, Mt Erica. The 
leader will be Bruce Fuhrer. 


Numbers will be strictly limited. If you 
intend to come along you will need to 
reserve a place by calling Alan McMahon 
@ 5165 3105. 


This will be an extremely popular activity, 
so please only reserve a place if you are 
certain you can attend on the day. People 
attending will be notified about a starting 
time prior to the 23™. 
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Meeting: Friday 28 June Forest and Faunal Habitats - Richard Loyn 

Excursion: Saturday 29 June Mt Worth State Park. Meet 10.30am at car park and picnic 
ground, Allambee Estate Road. 
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: of Sullivans Track. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 
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Twenty-one members were present for the 
excursion to the Heyfield Wetland. The 
Club was involved with this wetland right 
from the beginning. In thase days there was 
no difference between what is now the 
wetland and the racecourse except that 
there was a large drain through the wetland 
area to drain the mill area, agricultural land 
and the town run-off This drain ran directly 
into the Thompson River with the pollution 
from surrounding areas. Today there is an 
attractive wetland that forms a filtering 
system and the quality of the water entering 
the Thompson River is greatly improved. 


Mr. Ron Kerr, President of the Racecourse 
Reserve Committee, who has _ been 
involved in projects in Heyfield for 50 
years, welcomed us and gave a short talk 
on the development of the wetland. Phil 
Taylor, our leader for the day, then 
explained the whole concept of the wetland 
and some of the engineering programs that 
had to be carried out to achieve the result. 
The reserve committee has received some 
grant money for the reserve and so has 
needed support from businesses, the Shire 
and the community of Heyfield. The West 
. Gippsland Catchment Management 
Authority (WGCMA) organized _ local 
equipment at weekends and all the 
manpower has come from the community. 
When the club visited the area two years 
ago the first filtering area, now a lake with 
plenty of plants in and around it, had been 
completed and we could see the 
engineering construction being done for the 
other two 'lakes'. Today the three filtering 
areas are completed, the deepest being 
3.2m, and boardwalks and __ bridges 
constructed. Also there is a large trap that 
collects all the litter from the town run-off. 
This trap is regularly cleared by Council. 
The committee has put in a submission for 
funds for a carpark and interpretative 
centre. 


After these talks the excursion then walked 
round the wetland which is a marvellous 
concept; while the eye-catching progress of 
the last 2 years was very good to see. We 
really needed three scribes for this 
excursion as there was so much to see that 


I defy anyone to take in everything in one 
trip. The plantings, first commenced in 
August 1999, in the wetland have been of 
trees only and all the native regrowth of 
mostly wetland plants is exciting to see. 
There was much discussion on the different 
species of Bullrushes (Typha) and also 
other species of rushes and sedges. But 
time did not allow for completion of these 
discussions. Then, of course, there were 
the birds. After all it is a wetland. The birds 
in the area did not appear to be disturbed 
by our presence. The list of bird species for 
the day was about 30. David compiled the 
bird list. Then there was the engineering 
work, the boardwalks and bridges and 
Phil's Stump Dump. This is a depository of 
stumps and large parts of logs, etc. from 
various work sites. Instead of burning these 
they are being used as habitats in various 
wetlands from Warragul to Sale, from 
Hazelwood to wherever they are needed 
around the area. Some will be used in this 
wetland, as when fish were previously 
released into the system the Cormorants 
arrived and the fish did not live very long. 
So before more fish are released habitats to 
form hiding places for fish will be 
introduced. Already a university student 
has done a project on the filtering ability of 
this system. 


In his closing remarks Mr. Kerr told us that 
the Lions Club of Heyfield are going to 
remove the racecourse division fence and 
distribute it as firewood where needed. 
Then the racecourse area will be 
sod-seeded with trees. So one day there 
will be a forested area adjacent to the 
wetlands. He also told us that recently 
wedding photos were taken in the reserve. 
So there are many uses for this wetland. 


Phil then led us to the Cowwarr Weir. He 
explained why the weir was constructed 
after the 1950s flood when Rainbow Creek 
broke away from the Thompson River. The 
weir wall across the Thompson River was 
originally constructed of wood but in 1990 
it needed to be replaced and a fish ladder 
was also constructed to enable the fish to 
swim more easily upstream to spawn. This 
ladder is no mechanical device but is 
constructed of rocks, some very large, and 
many sticking out of the water. So the area 
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has the appearance to me of a small rapid. 
The ladder is 34m long and the rocks 
provide resting places for the fish. Our 
native fish are not strong swimmers and 
tend to go upstream in small spurts and 
then rest. So this structure is ideal. Because 
the river cascades over the rocks it also 
aerates the water. 


After all this mental activity we retired for 
lunch. Some members discovered a tiny 
flower on a spiral stalk floating in the water 
against the rocks. During lunch Jackie 
identified the flower in her book. 
Apparently these spiral stems can be up to 
60cm long. After lunch members walked 
down to the bridge and discovered the 
plant from which these tiny flowers had 
been separated.. They were the flowers of 
the Eel Grass (fallisneria) which grows 
under the water. The spiral stalk allows the 
female flower to extend to the surface of 
the water to be pollinated by the male 
flower which floats free from its plant and 
rises to the surface. After pollination the 
female flower then retracts back into the 
water to develop its fruit. As the flower 
was only about 3mm wide and positive 
identification of the species is by 
examination of the inside of the flower we 
did not get to species identification. On the 
other side of the bridge floating on the top 
of the water were the emergent leaves of 
the Floating Pondweed (Potamogeton 
tricarinatus). This was an interesting plant 
as the leaves on the surface of the water 
were ovate to 9.5cm. long with the veins 
all coming from a central point at the stem 
and the leaves with long stems. The 
submerged leaves were much thinner in 
texture, hardly any stem and were long and 
narrow to 23 cm. This led to some 
confusion as to whether we had two plants 
or if the two very different leaves were on 
the same plant. Wendy solved the problem 
in her book. It was one plant. 


Thus ended a very enjoyable day in 
pleasant weather. 


Bon Thompson 
Bird List for Heyfield Wetlands 27.4.02 


Hardhead Eastern Rosella 
Australasian Grebe Kookaburra 
White-faced Heron Superb Fairy-wren 
White-necked Heron Noisy Miner 
Australian White Ibis = Magpie-lark 
Straw-necked Ibis Willie Wagtail 
Black-shouldered Kite | B/F Cuckoo-shrike 
Swamp Harrier Magpie 

Purple Swamphen Pied Currawong 
Dusky Moorhen Starling 

Eurasian Coot Common Myna 
Great Egret Goldfinch 

House Sparrow Galah 


GEOLOGY OF THE MACEDON 


DISTRICT 


On the Saturday: i the VENCA vert 
2002 Camp, geologist Dr Noel Schleiger 
led a fascinating and enjoyable excursion 
during which we explored the geology and 
geomorphology of the eastern part of the 
Macedon Range. ‘Fascinating’ because, as 
Noel explained in his introduction, just 
about every type of lava is to be found in 
this district. 


Leaving Campaspe downs, our large 
convoy headed east, through Woodend, on 
to the Mount Macedon Road. At a road 
junction near Braemar College, we 
examined a weathered section of Braemar 
Granodiorite and the red soil associated 
with it. This rock is of late Devonian age, 
having risen and intruded into sedimentary 
rock. Here, Noel also drew our attention to 
the nearby Hanging Rock, which is an 
example of a mamelon, a now rounded 
'toothpaste-like' extrusion of lava. 


We next drove to the Mount Macedon 
summit car park to examine the 
hypersthene dacite (Upper Devonian) at the 
Major Mitchell Lookout. This material of 
the. peak was intruded by Barringo 
Granodiorite, and is underlain by Kerrie 
Conglomerate. The Memorial Cross, 
recently restored, is an excellent vantage 
point for appreciating the geomorphology 
of the surrounding region, such as the 
folded Cambrian to Ordovician sediments 
to the west. 


Our next stop was at another mamelon, 
The Camel's Hump, which we climbed to 
sample the Solvsbergite, or Soda Trachyte. 
This is the most siliceous form of lava, 
containing 65-67% silicon dioxide and 
therefore of relatively high viscosity during 


Black Swan Masked Lapwing 
Australian wood Duck Rainbow Lorikeet 
Pacific Black Duck Crimson Rosella 
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its molten stage. Soda Trachyte is a bluish- 
green in colour when freshly exposed, and 
is common in Norway. The Camel's Hump 
summit is well worth the climb, on a well- 
graded track, for an appreciation of the 
geomorphology. 


A short stop below the summit of Mount 
Towrong, in Macedon Regional Park, 
allowed us to view the hypersthene dacite 
of its base. 


Lunch was taken at the Turritable Falls 
Reserve in Upper Macedon. There was a 
geology lesson here too - Turritable Creek 
is a lateral stream to the Anorthoclase 
Trachyte flow below Upper Macedon. 


After lunch, we drove south to Lower 
Macedon. At a point near the railway 
station, Noel showed us the basement of 
Ordovician sediments, of sandstone and 
slate with quartz intrusions. 


Most of the afternoon was spent walking in 
the particularly attractive Conglomerate 
Gully Flora and Fauna Reserve, accessed 
via Wheelwright's Road in Riddell's Creek, 
a small township east of Gisborne. Here, 
the conglomerate rock is more than 370 
million years old, and was formed long 
before the Macedon Range. The 

_ conglomerates overlay sediments deposited 
in a deep ocean during the Upper 
Ordovician period, about 440 million years 
ago. 


Dr Schleiger's notes for his excursion 
explain that the Mount Macedon district is 
in the eastern half of an oval area 130 km 
E-W by 80 km N-S, centred on Trentham, 
with a concentration of two hundred lava 
vents or more. The volcanism post-dates 
the late Tertiary domal uplift. Over forty 
volcanic hills occur in the Macedon- 
Gisborne area. Most are small, ranging up 
to several hundred feet in height. Most 
were short-lived and with only one rock 
type. Their form varies with the viscosity of 
the lava, which correlates with the silica 
and alkali content - refer earlier comments 
concerning Soda Trachyte. By contrast, the 
hypersthene trachy-andesites which form 
the main lava dome of Mount Gisborne are 
only 57-61% silica. 


Like all of Noel's geology excursions, this 
was one not to be missed. 


Philip Rayment 


The club congratulates Alison Vaughan on 
the extension of her inaugural Jean 
Galbraith Scholarship award for a second 
year. Alison gained outstanding results in 
botany and other subjects last year, in her 
BA/BSc double degree course at the 
University of Melbourne, which she will 
complete in 2002. This Scholarship in 
Botany and Conservation Biology was 
established to commemorate the life and 
work of the widely respected botanist and 
writer Jean Galbraith, who lived in Tyers 
for most of her life until her death early in . 
1999. The award is administered by the 
Latrobe City Trust. 


Our Club contributed to its establishment, 
and has since been involved in the selection 
process. The Trust would welcome 
donations to the scholarship fund — Philip 
Rayment can provide further information if 
desired. 


REVIEW 
I have attended the quarterly meetings 
during the past year 2001. A total review 
of agreement with EPA was achieved and I 
was one of the party who attended the 
signing off by Hazelwood Power CEO and 


-EPA in June 2001. In February 2002 the 


Committee were taken on a tour of the 
Western Field development; this is a 
massive construction to take place over the 
coming years. Tree planting continues 
within the area and ihe wetlands. Surveys 
of birds and plants have been carried out by 
LVFNC members. I have been pleased to 
represent the Club on this Committee. 


Lorna Long 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 June: Forest and Faunal 
Habitats ~ Richard Loyn 
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Saturday 29 June: Mt Worth State Park. 
Meet 10.30am at carpark and picnic area, 
Allambee Estate Road. Sharon Rossi who 
is doing a PhD on Mt Worth to be invited. 


Friday 26 July: Owls —- Ed McNabb 


Saturday 27 July: Brodribb Rd and 
Hazelwood Wetlands. Meet 10am _ at 
Brodribb Rd. 


Bird Group — 8 July: Lake Narracan. 
Meet 10am at bottom of Sullivans Track. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $271.00. Investment A/c 
$11,049.44 (LVFNC $6403.30 and 
Conservation Grant $4646.14) 


There are still some subscriptions 
outstanding. They will be cancelled if not 
paid this month. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Edward Hunter Reserve Friends Group — 
Beatrice will be the official club rep. 


Article in The Age sent by John Lawson 
about machine owned by UQ which can 
reprint books cheaply by producing a 
digital copy — will make enquiries re 
posabilty of republishing Jean Galbraith’s 
ook. 


Environment Australia have new method of 
seeking feedback on export proposals via 
email and the internet, which we will link 
into, 


VFNCA committee members are having a 
tour of the new research sections of 
Museum Victoria 31 May, as a result of 
concerns the VFNCA expressed about 
closing the Invertebrate Section. Jim and 
Florence Blucher will attend. 


Supper organisation to be done by Beatrice 
Roberts with Nora O’Reilly as back-up. 


BatRoost Box project — contact with 
CMA. Have been given two contacts to 
continue the project. Will ask Ken Savage 
to liaise with them regarding erection of 
boxes and publicity, eg through Landcare, 
Land for Wildlife, on their website etc. 


Paperlinks request for birdlists from Alan 
Eagle on the APM pondage. Elsie sent 
some lists from earlier duck counts and was 
unable to contact him again to find more 
details of what he actually wanted. Will ask 
John Poppins to get him to contact Elsie. 


Purchase of birdwatching telescope. David 
investigated insurance and cost would be 
upwards of $100, but would not cover 
accidental damage. Yallourn Energy may 
be willing to give us a donation to purchase 
a telescope to do bird surveys for them. 
Will await letter. 


Motion: that the $1706.74 (that belongs to 
the club) in the Conservation Account be 
transferred to the Investment Account. 
Moved: B Adams/B Thompson. Carried 
unanimously. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship. Alison 
Vaughan will hold scholarship for a second 
year due to her outstanding results. 


Jeremy Bein, Community Liaison Officer at 
Latrobe City contacted Phil about issue of 
Link which will have ancient history theme, 
so have suggested Jackie Tims 
(palaeobotany) and David Thomas 
(geology) may contribute. 


South Gippsland Conservation Society 
members were alerted regarding proposal 
to subdivide area to east of Screw Creek 
Reserve into housing blocks. About 100 
objections have been made, but too late for 
us to submit one. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City CEWG meeting 7 May. 
Raised maintenance of trees at Eric Lubcke 
Reserve and it was suggested that Latrobe 
City. apply for funding for a workshare 
team in their next budget. Latrobe 
Environment council being suggested by 
industry groups to balance community 
group. Should be an industry reference 
group which will channel its proposals 
through the CEWG. Environmental 
guidelines for rural road reserves (for 
council staff and contractors) document 
has been produced. 
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GUEST SPEAKER FOR JULY 


Ed McNabb is a consultant wildlife 
ecologist specialising in the study of 
nocturnal predators. Currently with the 
Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental 
Research, he has led teams studying owls 
at over 2000 sites in Victoria. He has 
pioneered a technique by which predator 
calls are used to elicit responses from 
predator and prey species, allowing 
detection without using trapping or 
spotlighting. He is a popular lecturer in 
Victoria’s parks with his photographs and 


Sunday 10° March I joined a tour of 
Mineral Springs. Our leader was Mr 
George Broadway from Castlemaine FNC, 
who has a long time interest in this area. 
The information supplied stated that 
springs in this area are high in Bicarbonate, 
Calcium and Magnesium. The springs are 
visited by many people who collect the 
water to consume at home. There is a 
brown colour on any vessel which has 
contained mineral water from these springs. 
The water is crystal clear when obtained 
and we were asked to taste and give a 
-rating of between 1-10. The first spring 
was given a rating of 7 so there were many 
variations in the ratings. Many said YUK 
on tasting the water but we persisted 
during the day. Most of the springs are 
situated in pleasant picnic areas and it was 
nice to visit them. 


We travelled through forest areas where 
logging was evident. Some narrow dusty 
roads slowed us down and a stop was 
made for a fallen tree over the road. Many 
hands soon had the tree removed and our 
progress could continue. The Wombat 
Forest was an area seen on our travels as 
we journeyed down the valley of the 
Loddon River. 


There are springs in the Daylesford area 
but we did not visit these at it was a busy 
weekend there. The springs visited were 
Kyneton, Vaughan Springs, Glenlyon, 
Tipperary, Leith’s Creek, Lyonville and 
Coliban. Maps are available and all areas 
seemed to be well signposted. I can 


recommend visiting some of these springs 
if you visit this area. The trip lasted all day 
and we travelled over 100 Km. It was a 
most enjoyable day in an area I did not 
know well. 

Lorna Long 

On Sunday 10 March, at the VFNCA 2002 

March Camp, botanist Dr Gretna Weste led 

a half-day excursion to the very pleasant 

Black Hill Flora Reserve. This reserve is 

located to the east of the Kyneton- 

Redesdale Road, some 6km due north of 

Kyneton. Black Hill is a volcanic plug, 

surrounded by basaltic lava. The reserve 

contains a former gravel quarry for road- 

making; as part of the revegetation . 
program, some 14,000 native trees were 

planted back in the mid nineteen sixties, 

though not all were regionally sourced. 


Dr Weste took us on a gentle ramble to, 
and along part of, the summit ridge. We 
found a Cherry Ballart in flower and 
Gretna drew our attention to the prostrate 
Matted Bush-pea, Pultenaea pedunculata 
(not in flower!). Preponderant eucalypts of 
the reserve included Manna Gum, E£. 
viminalis, and Messmate, £. obliqua. One 
of the latter was in a profusion of flower 
near the top of our climb. We also 
recorded the Drooping Cassinia, C. 
arcuata, which is able to colonise disturbed 
ground. We examined the red seed pods 
and a rust fungus on a Silver Wattle. 
Gretna invited us to compare the Cranberry 
Heath, Astroloma humifusum, with the 
earlier seen bush-pea; the heath is also 
prostrate with superficially similar narrow 
pointed leaves. A solitary flower adorned 
the heath, though. 


It is always a pleasure to join one of Dr 
Weste’s excursions, such is her infectious 
enthusiasm and delight in sharing her 
botanical knowledge. Black Hill Flora 
Reserve is well worth a visit if you are in 
this part of central Victoria. 


Philip Rayment 
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The following is a brief description of my talk 
to the Club at the March meeting about my 
visit to the Orkney and Shetland Islands in July 
2001. The main aim of my visit was to witness 
the millions of birds which return each summer 
to nest and rear their chicks to the stage of 
independence. 


Why is Shetland so popular? Briefly the Islands 
supply the birds with the basic necessities of 
food and security. The cool North Sea water 
mixes with the warmer waters of the Atlantic 
currents bringing a rich supply of nutrients to 
the surface layers of the sea. Coupled with the 
long hours of summer sunshine there is an 
abundance of food for the growth of phyto- 
plankton which is food for the tiny animals 
(zoo-plankton) which fish such as the sand eels 
eat. These in turn are the sea birds’ basic food. 


Shetland is a scattering of islands covering 
some 1500sq km with a total coastline of 
1500km. At no stage is one further than 3km 
from the sea. It is a great place for walking but 
to get the best view of the seabirds it is best to 
do so from a boat beneath the cliffs. There one 
can appreciate why the birds choose to nest 
there. The sandstone cliffs have been excavated 
over the centuries by wind and birds to become 
a mass of small shelves or cells in which they 
can safely rear their offspring. (A cosy sort of 
arrangement compared with what we had seen 
in Alaska!) The Shetland cliffs drop sheer to 
the water, 100’s of metres, making a most 
secure environment. No poaching here. Over 
the centuries when food has been scarce and 
rough winter storms have prevented fishing 
humans have made great use of bird eggs! 

The following are a few statistics: 

Shetland has no less than 7 internationally 
important seabird colonies. 

More than 10% of British seabirds nest in 
Shetland and 21 seabird species breed in 
Shetland ranging from the tiny storm petrel to 
the 6 foot wingspanned gannets. 

Seabirds are loyal and, providing they breed 
successfully, stay with their partner for life. 
Many return to nest at the same site each year. 
Most lay between 1 to 3 eggs and both males 
and females usually share the incubation and 
chick rearing duties. Fulmar shifts may last 
several days whilst terns and auks may change 
duties several times a day. 


Most species don’t breed until a few years old. 
They are long-lived, eg Terns to 7 years, 
Puffins 24 —25 and Fulmars up to 40 years. 


During the long winter some birds such as the 
guillemots, shags, gulls and fulmars are to be 
seen around Shetland but other species resort to 
warmer climes, eg the gannets to West Africa, 
skuas to South Africa and others simply “go 
out to sea”. The arctic terns go to the Antarctic! 
In a life-time it is said that they travel a 
distance equivalent to flying to the moon. 


Then followed a small selection of slides to 
illustrate some of the species seen whilst in 
Shetland and Orkney: 


The Auk family: Guillemots - locals call them 
“tysties”, Razorbills and Puffins belong to the 
Auk family. Their legs are well set back so 
their stance is very upright when at rest. They 
spend much of their time in the Arctic and 
Atlantic waters and are diving birds with short 
wings and strong web feet; however as we saw 
them on the cliffs they shuffle awkwardly. 


I was intrigued to learn that Guillemot eggs are 
pear-shaped so that there is less likelihood of 
them rolling off a cliff. (A marvellous bit of 
adaptation for life on these steep and dangerous 
ledges.) 


Razorbill eggs are oval, usually only one, laid 
on bare rock in a slight hollow. When the chick 
is fully fledged it is escorted to the sea by the 
adult male and they remain together for at least 
3 weeks when the fledgling can take off 
independently. Their flight is fast and low. 
Razorbills are quite difficult to distinguish from 
guillemots both being very black and white 
however the razorbills have a fine white 
vertical line across their bill, better seen with 
good binoculars or by lying in a prone position 
peering over a cliff! The birds are splendid 
swimmers, beating their wings like oars and 
their trailing feet as rudders. 


To be continued next issue... 


the guest speaker at the July meeting of the 
South Gippsland Group of the Australian 
Plants Society - JULY 10 at 8pm, McMillan 
College, Leongatha. Enquiries @ 5668 1525. 


Visitors welcome Free admission Free supper 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. _ 


Meeting: Friday 26 July Owls — Ed McNabb 

Excursion: Saturday 27 July Brodribb Rd and Hazelwood Wetlands. Meet 10am at 
Brodribb Rd. Kevin Jones will attend and we may look at 
bat roost boxes. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 12 August to Uralla Reserve, Giles Rd, Trafalgar 
Sth. Meet 10.00am. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Meets 10.00am on the Saturday following club excursion. 
Contact: Wendy Savage ®% 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 23 August Aboriginal Plant Usage — Beth Gott 

Excursion: Saturday 24 August Moe Town Reserves. Meet 10am at Edward Hunter 


Reserve Coalville Road carpark. Lunch at Botanic Gardens 
and Ollerton Avenue in afternoon, 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks ‘@ 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts # 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 
Next activities: Sat 3 August - AGM; Sun 11 August — Yallock Creek — Eastern Curlew 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Cuattes @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kuree 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (ereside) Wendy Rhodes ®@ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now overdue for 2002. See inside back cover for details 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (AUGUST): 9 AUGUST 2002 
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BIRDS OF THE SHETLAND ISLANDS ~ 


.. Continued from last issue 


Puffins are comical little birds which amused 
us greatly. They were only a few feet from us 
at the mouth of their burrow and were 
exercising their wings in preparation for their 
takeoff in the next few days. We were told 
that the parents desert them in the last week 
so, in desperation with great hunger they are 
driven to takeoff alone hundreds of feet to 
the sea below. Brave little birds! Puffins have 
grotesque tri-coloured bills with a white 
face, yellow gape and a brilliant orange eye 
ring. Their legs and feet are orange - quite 
clown like. The parents look very comical 
when they return from a fishing expedition 
with a mouthful of sand eels sprouting from 
their mouths. Puffins nest in burrows which 
are said to be up to 2 metres deep. They 
excavate these themselves or often they have 
the opportunity of taking over a rabbit’s 
burrow. The burrows are selected on the 
seaward facing slopes too steep for most 
predators and with landing sites close by 
(less likelihood of gulls stealing their food). 


One day we took our Budget rental van to 
the most northerly part of Great Britain. 


This is the Shetland National Nature Reserve 
from which one gets a great view to the 
lighthouse on the islet of Muckle Flugger. 
From a nearby promontory high above 
almost vertical cliffs we experienced the dive 
-bombing antics of the Great Skuas. Locally 
they are known as “Bonxies” renowned for 
their piratical habits. At these breeding 
grounds they‘ll devour the eggs and young 
of any bird as well as rats, lemmings, voles 
etc. They harass returning adult birds and 
catch the disgorged food before it hits the 
ground. Skuas are bipolar breeders and 
apparently the most southerly bird ever 
Kate was a skua 80 miles from the South 
ole. 


Skuas adopt a wing-dragging distraction so 
we knew when we should back away. They 


nest in the heavy grass on the cliff tops and 


use their feet to attack intruders. 


Gannets were not new to us but we were 
amazed to see them in their thousands on the 
cliffs of the island of Noss. It was wonderful 
to see their spectacular plunging dives. Dr 


Jonathan Wills, PhD .from the Noss Natural 
Heritage Reserve took us in his small boat 
around the cliffs of Bressay and Noss. He 
would cut the engines and we would bob 
around under the towering cliffs watching 
the thousands of birds nesting on sandstone 
ledges, the skies being crowded with them. A 
most spectacular experience, We ventured 
into caves and saw the floating algae which 
feed the lower species of the food chain. We 
were told that gannets can dive to 30 feet 
and eat their catch before coming to the 
surface. Their nests, lined with seaweed and 
vegetation, are strategically placed to avoid 
neighbours’ pecking. They incubate only one 
egg. When fledged the chicks are often fatter 
than the adults, so they glide down to the 
water and stay there until they lose enough 
weight to fly. At the time of our visit most 
were hatched and great was the squawking 
and agitation as they flew in search of food. 


Fulmers: These birds, like other birds such 
as petrels, have a curious tubular 
arrangement of the nostrils. They are well 
geared for life at sea but, as shown in the 
video, are very awkward on land. For this 
reason they fly in directly to their ledges .In 
46 days the young are fully fledged, the 
parents having abandoned them a week 
before. The chicks often get disoriented and 
end up grounded where they have difficulty 
getting airborne. We learned that it is 
inadvisable to go to their rescue unless 
prepared to be spat at with some evil- 
smelling oily substance, their method of 
repelling intruders! Their flight is described 
as “wonderful, rigid and sustained”. 


Terns: We learned to distinguish the 
Common from the Arctic tern by the 
Common’s black tip to its bright red bill. The 
Arctic terns fish not far from shore so they 
are the first to suffer when food supply is 
low. This occurred in the mid 80’s when 
there was a shortage of sand eels. A factory 
had come into operation harvesting sand eels 
for canning. The industry was closed down 
in 1991 but we are told has now been 
reopened but with better management. 


I then showed a video I had made of my visit 
to the islands which also included visits to 
archaeological sites of great interest. 
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In conclusion Shetland and The Orkneys are 
well worth a visit especially during the bird 
breeding season. 

Mary Austin. 

VIC “LORTA Se 
The management of the Museum of Victoria 
arranged for VFNCA delegates to tour the 
Museum’s research and storage facilities. 
The tour was in response to a query by 
VFNCA as to the current level of research 
undertaken by the Museum, since moving to 
its new premises, as compared to that 
conducted before the move. 


On Friday 31* May 2002 the CEO welcomed 
a group of VFNCA delegates, pointing out 
that in the new museum building the focus 
was on people and their interaction with 
exhibits and not merely the housing of 
exhibits. He handed over to his deputy who 
led us on a tour of the storage and research 
facilities. In each area people in charge of the 
work spoke to us about their research. Part 
way through the tour we took a welcome 
break for morning tea. 


The following areas were visited: 


Forest Gallery. This gallery is divided into 
five zones — 


e Water zone highlighting the value and 
uses of water in the environment, and the 
animals dependent on it 


e Earth zone showing development from 
Gondwana onwards 


e Climate zone displaying the 7 seasons of 
the Koori people 


e Fire zone showing the importance of fire 
in our landscape 


e Human zone — the place of people in the 
environment 


This gallery appeared to be an important 
educational tool. 


Invertebrate Section. In this section we 
were shown the quarantine room used to 
isolate invertebrates, such as spiders, which 
have been confiscated. There were also blue 
tongue lizards. The lizards were fed three 
times a week on a diet of cat food, fruit salad 
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and reptile food. Various reptiles, each in its 
own heated enclosure, were observed and 
we handled a very long carpet snake. 


Entomology Department. Anything which 
leaves the Entomology Department and 
returns, is subject to a procedure, in which it 
is frozen and thawed twice, designed to kill 
undesirable eggs. The new facilities have 
such a stable and suitable temperature that 
the use of naphthalene in storage drawers has 
been dispensed with, eliminating the problem 
of crystallisation of naphthalene. 


Identification of subjects is carried out to 
species level and categories of medical, 
economic or nuisance status are then 
assigned. 


The Curtis Collection of moths, collected in 
England and Europe between 1756 — 1860, 
was impressive. In the wet collection, 
containing 6 million specimens, we viewed a 
giant calamari. This monster, of gargantuan 
proportions, was housed in a preservation 
tank of proof spirit, as are all specimens in 
the wet collection. Appropriate fire 
precautions are in place. 


DNA Laboratory. DNA work is under way 
on birds and other fauna including marine 
fauna. Work is undertaken for DNRE and 
there will soon be collaboration with the 
Royal Botanical Gardens. The new DNA 
sequencer, which cost $300,000 produces 96 
sequences per hour, a great improvement 
over the manual system. We were shown 
extremely tiny glass tubes containing a 
fluorescent substance which the machine 
recognises as a letter of the DNA. This 
information then appears on a_ television 
screen. 


Bird study skins were being prepared, by 
reconstructing the bird, then filling the skin 
with cotton wool. The H L White Collection, 
containing 3,000 birds eggs, contained in 
beautiful wooden cabinets, was viewed. The 
collection was donated in 1917, and its 
oldest specimen is from 1835. The 
taxonomic order is that of the RAOU. The 
beautiful cabinets were made from timber 
obtained from White’s own property. 


Individual bones were painstakingly labelled 
in the skeletal collection. 
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The Geosciences ~ Collection. This 
collection, started in 1850, is one of the 
largest in Australia, and contains several 
million exhibits. We were shown various 
minerals and meteorites and the methods of 
treatment and housing. 


The invertebrate palaeontology, where 
volunteers help, was of interest. In many 
departments students were doing higher 
degree work. Work was being done on Tom 
Rich’s specimens from Inverloch. The bones 
of a hypsilophedon were being released from 
rock by first applying glue to harden the 
specimen. 


Summary. In each department _ staff 
appeared to be very committed to the work 
being undertaken. All departments pointed to 
the need for more funding. The extent to 
which the amount of research, and the type 
of work being undertaken, has changed, was 
difficult to gauge. We are not very familiar 
with what was taking place before the move 
to the new building. The management is very 
proud of the facility and feel that it is the best 
in the country. 


We were pleased to have had this 
opportunity to view the internal workings of 
the museum and to represent the LVFNC on 
this occasion. 


Hlorence and Jim Blucher 


SH 


Report from Committee of Maneemen 
May 2002 — Secretary Bruce King 


Major activities past 12 months 


e Cold burns completed to management 
plan on zones 4, 13 and 18, and Fire 
Prevention Plan updated. 


e Slashing of perimeter regions. 


e Tree planting and mulching in the old 
horse paddock region off Borrmans Rd, 
Dwyer St and along the NE side of the 
creek downstream of the Margaret 


Adams Bridge. Selected areas where the | 


tree canopy is thinned are now targeted 
for routine replanting. 


e Stormy weather over the past 12 months 
has resulted in approx 15 trees being 


blown over plus several small saplings 
being deliberately cut down. 


e Post and rail fencing repairs were carried 
out near the Moe Special School, Coral 
Fern walk and approx 40m of new 
fencing constructed in the Dwyer St 
region. 


e Dam reed spraying, ongoing blackberry 
spraying and some flax leaf broom 
spraying trials were carried out. 


e Soil erosion control works were carried 
out on the north end of the main north- 
south fire break and the Dwyer St storm 
water run-off region. 


e Selected track grading of the main tracks 
near the dam region. 


The reserve continues to be well maintained 
thanks to the excellent services of our 
maintenance officer Geoff Bowler and the 
contributions by the small committee. 


General Notes 


The loss of wallabies along Borrmans Rd due 
to speeding motorists continues to be a 
serious problem — at least 10 over the past 2 
years. Sightings of wombats and wallabies in 
the Reserve do fascinate its users and are 
seen as a real attraction. This family of small 
swamp wallabies, appeared to have been 
driven down from the Moe South region as a 
result of land clearing, has now diminished to 
almost zero. 


A petition (509 signatures) was submitted to 
the Latrobe City requesting an investigation 
into preserving and encouraging native 
animals in the Edward Hunter/Moe South 
region. As a result wallaby road signs and 60 
km/h speed signs have been installed at either 
end of Borrmans Rd and along Coalville Rd 
to alert motorists. Further recommendations 
are expected as a result of more detailed 
survey work being carried out by Latrobe 
City. 

The VFNCA selected a visit to the Reserve 


as part of a March Camp (12" March 2001) 
in conjunction with the Committee. 


The Reserve was featured in a quality 
publication Latrobe Region Nature Guide, 
published by the LVFNC with the 
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illustrations by committee member Beatrice 
Roberts. 


A feature article was published in the 
Latrobe City Link magazine supporting the 
International Year of the Volunteer. 


An application for a history grant was 
submitted to the local history grants program 
sponsored by the Public Records Office of 
Victoria. This was not accepted and so the 
committee is gradually building up its own 
history notes. 


The existing fire pump is to be replaced with 
a two stage pump to ensure greater 
pressure/reach to better protect trees during 
cold burns. 


Future Challenges for the Committee 


e Providing adequate control of noxious 
and domestic weed encroachment into 
bush regions from walking tracks, 
particularly blackberries, flax leaf broom 
and domestic bulbs. 


e Update the Management Plan for the 


Reserve. 
e Maintaining the major tracks and 
controlling the opening up of unwanted 


tracks. 


e Establishment of more trees in the 
Reserve to offset older trees that have 
blown over during storms. 


e Control of soil erosion in sloping regions. 


e Creating the right environment to 
encourage the wallabies to remain in the 
area. 


e Compiling an accurate history of the 
Reserve. 


e Promoting and educating the public to 
look after the Reserve including 
development of a Postcard to promote 
the Reserve. 


e Exploring options for _ possible 
acquisition of land in the Wagner’s 
Paddock region up to the eastern side of 
the creek bed. 


Bruce King, Secretary 


Footnote from LVFNC rep Beatrice Roberts 
— a small number of postcards has been 


printed and distributed to a few outlets to see 
how they go ($2 each). The Friends of the 
Edward Hunter Reserve has resumed 


operating, meeting at Coalville Road on the 
list Moiby of aren nimi at [pin 


General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 26 July: Owls - Ed McNabb 


Saturday 27 July: Brodribb Rd and 
Hazelwood Wetlands. Meet 10am _ at 
Brodribb Rd. Kevin Jones will attend and we 
may look at bat roost boxes. 


Friday 23 August: Aboriginal Plant Usage — 
Beth Gott 


Saturday 24 August: Moe Town Reserves. 
Meet 10am Edward Hunter Reserve 
Coalville Rd carpark. Lunch at Botanic 
Gardens, then Ollerton Ave in afternoon. 


Bird Group — 12 August: Uralla Reserve, 
Giles Rd, Trafalgar South. Meet there 10am. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c $223.16. Investment A/c 
$11,546.51 (LVFNC $6900.37 and 
Conservation Grant $4646.14). Please note: 
Club A/c balance in last month’s report 
should have read $523.46, not $271.00 as 
stated. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Republishing Jean Galbraith’s book using 
digital technology from UQ — Wendy looked 
up website and made email contact; no reply 
yet. 


Bat Roost Box project — contact with CMA. 
Ken did not attend last meeting. Rob has 
arranged to meet with Lorraine Grey, Steve 
Bee and Phil Taylor, and David or Phil will 
atten 


Alan Eagle, Paperlinks request for birdlists 
on Hae pondage — check if further contact 
made 


Link article — Jackie Tims supplied material 
on palaeobotany. 


VFNCA Museum visit — Bluchers attended 
and provided report for Naturalist (see p 2). 
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Jenni Gott (Horsnell) — Wendy has sheets of 
her card designs (blank inside) on plants, 
fungi etc for perusal. Treasurer will do a bulk 
order. 


FNCV Botany Group — will invite them to 
our Mt Cannibal and Bunyip SP excursions 
in September and October. 


Crinigan Rd — request to do plant and bird 
surveys. Bird and Botany groups may do 
these. 


Insurance — look at option researched by 
Landcare to have subgroups of a parent 
body. Suggestion that we have Gippsland 
FNC with 3 subgroups. Will contact BOCA 
to see how their system operates and if it is 
applicable to us. 


Birdwatching telescope — have not heard 
from Yallourn Energy at this stage. 


Hazelwood Power visit to see matted flax 
lily. Kevin Jones rang David and has planned 
for us to visit on November 4°. Will provide 
a bus. 


Spring Camp, Raymond Island 12 — 13 
October. Will contact Espas again to check 
. details, and start list of names at GM. 


Conservation Matters 


on the use of plants and land management by 
Australian Aborigines of south-eastern 
Australia for the past 20 years. She has set 
up databases of plant use for Victoria, NSW, 
Tasmania and part of South Australia. She is 
currently assembling a reference collection of 
starch grains which may be found on grind 
stones from archaeological sites. 


ember 2001. 


Bruce was in his third year of a science 
degree when a ‘Birdo’ friend suggested they 


study Bell Miners. After colour banding. 


every bird in the colony, studying their family 
lines, they discovered that not only parents 
feed their young, but siblings from earlier 
clutches share the work, forming the success 
of their reproduction. 


The science of bird banding is controversial. 
In Bruce’s view there are benefits, but it is a 
privilege not a right. It is stressful for the 
bird to be caught, the band could have an 
impact on its foraging strategy and make it 
vulnerable to predation. Banding permits 
have to be obtained, bureaucracy involved is 
highly regulated. First from “Birds Australia’ 
Canberra, also a Victorian permit for this 
state. To camp on islands off Wilson’s 
Promontory a permit is needed from the 
‘Aboriginal Land Council’. For Bruce to do 
his present study he also needs to have a 
supervisor from the University to run his 
programme after ‘Ethics Committee’ 
guidelines. 


Bruce later displayed samples of stainless 
steel bands he uses. By developing his own 
designs with large readable numbers and 
using colour combinations he is able to 
identify specific birds by using powerful 
binoculars or a spotting-scope. 


At the conclusion of the Bell Miner project 
Bruce had to find a project of his own. He 
was on assignment doing an Honours thesis 
and considered studying Pacific Gulls, but 
did Veterinary Science, deciding to study 
them later as a hobby, commenting he was 
“not really a Birdo”. 


Bruce began showing his slides by saying, 
“What I am going to do tonight is take you 
on a guided tour of some of the birds I have 
photographed, banded and studied.” 


“We first started visiting Chalky Island in 
January 1976, camping high above the sand 
dunes and staying for up to 6 weeks, all food 
and supplies taken in, water included. 
Banding various birds and flipper banding 
baby penguins. After 7 years banding and 
studying we understood the penguin decline 
and why malnourished and dying chicks were 
being washed up on Phillip Island and the 
coast of Victoria. The Fishing Industry were 
coming in too close to the shoreline and 
over-fishing for Whitebait.” 


There were slides of the camp site and 
shoreline from Chalky Island looking back to 
the north showing Flinders and Big Dog 
Islands, then south to Cape Barren Island 
showing spectacular scenery, and comments 
from Bruce on what a privilege he 
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considered it was to be there to enjoy also 
the most beautiful sunrises and sunsets. 


The White-faced Storm-Petrel, a beautiful 
soft gentle bird with a rookery on Chalky 
Island probably has 100,000 _ birds, 
representing the largest rookery in the 
Furneaux Group. After a three year study of 
a ten metre square area and examining the 
numbered burrows during the breeding 
season every third day, the study proved that 
the birds come back to the same burrow, 
most having the same mate year after year. It 
is not known where they go after breeding. 


Slides next of the Short-tailed Shearwater 
(first studied by Dominic Serventy in 1946 
on Fisher Island, and continues today). “We 
would be blown away by what has already 
been discovered. We now have 5 breeding 
adults on their nests, we know their whole 
pedigree by plucking one feather and using 
DNA fingerprinting to work out 
relationships. Slides here included views of 
Lady Barron Island from Fisher Island 
looking back across the study area. 


Peter Dann looking at Oystercatchers in and 
around the coast of Victoria, discovered on 
Chalky Island in sheltered bays Sooty 
Oystercatchers were nesting next to Pieds, 
who nest first on sandy areas. The Sooty 
nests on rocky outcrops; their nests are very 
rudimentary — a few sticks with well 
camouflaged eggs next to a few stones in a 
crevice between rocks. The different space 
and time enable the birds to harvest food 
resources — within one day of hatching the 
birds move their chicks. Then slides of the 
nest sites including those of the Dotterels, 
which are just a depression in the sand also. 
One day after hatching these families are off. 


Another bird of special interest to Bruce is 
the Cape Barren Goose which nests on all 
offshore islands in early May and June. As 
the land dries out early they move over to 
Flinders Island to fresh pasture, supplied by 
the farmers. 


Pacific Gulls nest on Seal Rock off Phillip 
Island, their nests a large well-shaped 
structure composed of material from around 
the site, near shelter and protection on a 
rocky outcrop where they can see what is 
around. The same site is used each year, The 
chicks are often mistaken for other birds due 


to their grey colouration and when adult and 
beginning to moult, they can be mistaken for 
Kelp Gulls. Chicks reach adult plumage at 4 
years and Bruce’s studies to date suggest 
they are 6-7 years old at breeding, some 
living to 19 years and beyond. 


An influx of Pacific Gulls arriving on islands 
in the Furneaux Group last year well into the 
breeding season and taking up territory but 
not nesting, suggests they came from 
Tasmania where a large group of Kelp Gulls 
resides in direct competition for food and 
nesting sites. 


Dr Bruce Robertson will continue his Master 
of Science degree on these beautiful birds. 
With the last slide he commented again, “It is 
a beautiful place to visit — a privilege to be 
there”, acknowledging then the help he has 
received particularly as a student from the 
Ingram Trust and later a grant from the 
CSIRO Science and Endowment Trust. 


Elsie Coggan 
Please put your name on the list ASAP. 


PO Box 2106, Wagga Wagga 2650. (02) 6931 3470 


Jenni is the producer of a beautiful range of 
cards using her own stunning photographs of 
flowers and -fungi, and fractals — computer 
generated images using mathematical 
formulae. They are $2 each and blank inside. 
Wendy has sheets of the complete range. 


OOPS! 
Issue number 447, Nov-Dec 2001 page 6. 
Briophyte should be Bryophyte. 


At the bottom of the page the title ‘Some 
Common Briophytes’ should read ‘Some 
Common Cryptogams’. 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 
Meeting: Friday 23 August Aboriginal Plant Usage — Beth Gott 
Excursion: Saturday 24 August Moe Town Reserves. Meet 10am at Edward Hunter 


Reserve Coalville Road carpark. Lunch at Botanic Gardens 
and Ollerton Ave in afternoon. 


_ Bird Group Excursion: Monday 9 September to Crinigan Rd. Meet 10.00am at 
carpark. Contact: Elsie Coggan @@ 5127 1857. 
Botany Group: Meets 10.00am on the Saturday following club excursion. 


Contact: Wendy Savage % 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 27 September Mycorrhizal Associations — Charles McCubbin 


Excursion: Saturday 28 September | Mt Cannibal. Meet 10am at Garfield North turnoff Princes 
Hwy. FNCV Botany Group will be joining us. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks ®@ 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1° Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


Next activities: Sun 8 Sept — Yallock Creek — recently arrived Red-necked Stint and Curlew ~ 
Sandpiper; Sun 22 2Sept— Stockyard Point — Pied Oystercatcher and small waders 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Canis Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. @ 5655 SIL Bunurong Environment Centre # 5674 3738 


: FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr # 5148 2575 (President) Me Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE— MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now overdue for 2002. See inside back cover for details 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (SEPTEMBER): 13 SEPTEMBER 2002 
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SEALS - SIMON GOLDSWORTHY 


Simon spoke to us about the exploitation, 
recovery and ecology of fur seals at the 
Macquarie Islands. There are three species of 
seals found there: the Antarctic Fur Seal, the 
Subantarctic Fur Seal and the New Zealand Fur 
Seal. All of these interbreed, and the project 
which Simon has been conducting since 1986 is 
investigating the genetic structure of the 
population. 


The island was discovered in 1810 by sealers, 
and it is estimated there were 200,000 fur seals 
which were harvested for their skins so rapidly 
they were completely eliminated by 1820. The 
original species present are not known. The 
elephant seals were harvested for the oil from 
their blubber from 1810 — 1910. There was no 
recolonization until 1955 when the first fur seal 
was seen to breed on the island. There was a 
slow increase for the first 30 years, then since the 
1980s there has been an exponential increase at 
about 13% per year. 


The seals occur in three bays and access to the 
breeding site is by walking over quite steep hills 
about 110m high. The vegetation is chest height, 
mainly poa grass and Macquarie Island cabbage. 
The station was set up in 1948 and is about 20 
minutes walk from the colonies. About 40 people 
live there over the summer. 


There are 8 species of fur sea in the world, all in 
the. genus Arctocephalus and most are found in 
the southern hemisphere. They are all a similar 
size and shape. Three of these species are found 
around Antarctica and Australia. The Antarctic 
Fur Seal is grey and has a grey-brown pup, the 
Subantarctic has a glossy black pup and the adult 
male has a pale yellow bib and chest and a crest 
on its head and both New Zealand adult and pup 
are brown. The difference in length of lactation 
of the females is interesting, as both the 
Subantarctic and New Zealand lactate for 10 
months whereas the Antarctic has only a 4 month 
lactation. 


All the pups are bom in Nov-Dec and weigh 
about 3-4 kg. The females mate about a week 
later, and feed the pups with a very rich milk, 
which is about 40% fat so they have a very rapid 
growth rate and are weaned at 13-20 kg. The 
females spend between | to 5 days at sea feeding 
then 1 or 2 days on shore feeding the pups, so a 
graph of their growth rate shows a marked 
seesaw effect. 


The three species of seal occupy the same 
territory on Macquarie Island, and males mate 


C[ Arperanes [Gna 
Hib 


with females of other species. Studies 10 years 
ago showed that 70% of females were breeding in 
the territories of different species males. It was 
thought that there were few hybrids in the 
population judging by the appearance of the 
seals, but genetic testing by DNA sampling has 
found this is not the case. It was thought most 
pups were Antarctic with a few Subantarctic, but 
in fact most pups were hybrids and there were 
very few Subantarctic Fur Seals. It was found 
there was a high proportion of New Zealand Fur 
Seal ‘blood’, but little evidence of them on the 
island, This raised the question of whether it was 
in the seals as earlier hybrids, or whether they 
were mating off the island. 


This table shows the discrepancy between 
classifying by appearance and genetic testing. 


Although it was expected most hybrids were 
between Antarctic and Subantarctic, it was found 
there were more crosses with New Zealand Fur 


Seals. This is the only breeding location for 


Subantarctic Fur Seals and it is listed as a 
threatened species, but there is found to be 
significant swamping by other species. There is 
no other seal population in the world which has 
such high numbers of hybrids. 


The breeding system is called ‘resource defence 
polygamy’, and this is a system where females 
select pupping sites, males fight over these 
territories and the females are passive in this 
process. However the females should be selecting 
males of the same species, as hybrids have low 
reproductive success. It was thought females 
might use the distinctive calls of the two species 
to identify the males. A contentious idea, which 
has emerged from the study, is that females alter 
the time of birth by reducing their lactation 
period slightly, This would mean they could 
choose their fertile time to coincide with the time 
their own species is mating, so although the other 
male species was mating with them they were not 
actually fertile at that time. It was found the 
mating time of the Antarctic was becoming 
increasingly earlier than the Subantarctic over the 
10-year study. 


Foraging ecology was studied by gluing satellite 
markers onto the guard fur of the seal. They 
mainly feed in the shallow water about 50 ~70 
km north of the island, as the water east and west 
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is very deep. They feed at night by shallow 
diving about 10-15m with 90% of the diet 
being Mictopids (pilchards/anchovies) which 
migrate to the surface in huge numbers at 
night. The seals are covered in little 
polyphores (lights), which enable them to 
see. There is a clockwise motion of two 
ocean currents around Antarctica — the 
Subantarctic front and the Antarctic polar 
front and these bring. There are 2 hot and 2 
cold masses moving around with a variation 
in temperature form 5.5 — 8 C, which is very 
stable compared with other areas. The 
fecundity of females is strongly linked to the 
autumn sea surface temperatures, with a cold 
autumn resulting in high fecundity. 


The population recovery is still in its early 
stages, and the 13% pa increase should give 
40,000 pups annually in 30 years with a 
population of 200,000, the original 
population size. The extensive hybridisation 
may be the result of the original disturbance, 
but the original species mix is not known, 
and neither can it be predicted how. many 
species will eventually live on the island. 


Friday may 24" the speaker was Malcolm 
Calder to tell us about the Galapagos 
Islands. Malcolm and his wife Jane are part 
of a tour group who visit unusual places and 
this is how the trip came about. 


On the way a visit was made to Easter Island 
in the Eastern Pacific. The island is volcanic 
but has no active volcanoes. It is of much 
interest to many people. The area has been 
used for grazing for many years and is almost 
a desert with no native trees left, only 
introduced species. The rocky landscape is 
known for the huge sculptures to be found 
there. These large figures have puzzled many 
people for centuries. They are in varying 
stages of disintegration, some have been 
restored in recent times. Excursions were 
made to the extinct volcanic cones. 


Then it was on to the Galapagos, a group of 
islands 1000km west of Ecuador situated on 
the equator. This is definitely volcanic and 
has a low rainfall (400mm/year) and is a 
World Heritage area with active 


conservation. Visitors are strictly controlled 
and must be accompanied by a guide at all 
times. The tops of the hulls are shrouded in 
mist for most of the year (cloud forest). 
There are mangroves creating habitat for 
various organisms. Many boats visit here and 
are well controlled, so the numbers of people 
on the island will not affect the landscape too 
much. 


We saw the Sally Lightfoot Crab scuttling 
away over the rocks, this is a bright red crab. 
Some sea lions were seen but it was not the 
right time to see them in numbers. The 
Galapagos Penguin only 30cm, seen to be in 
pairs and not large colonies like other 
penguins. Other birds were Lava Gull, Great 
Grey Heron, Reef Heron and American 
Oystercatcher on nest. The Flightless 
Cormorant still retains the habit of drying its 
wings; they have large nests of seaweed 
along the shore. 


The Marine Iguana is approximately 1 metre 
long and suns itself on the rocks after feeding 
in the cold water. The main food is sea 
lettuce. They seem to come on shore a few 
times a day. 


The Land Iguana is bigger than the Marine 
Iguana and is mostly vegetarian, feeding on 
the Opuntia Cactus. These creatures were a 
feature of a recent TV documentary as they 
make the perilous journey inside the crater of 
a volcano to lay their eggs. 


The Boobies — Red-footed and Blue-footed 
are different species. The coloured feet are a 
recognition by a mate when performing their 
ritual dances. 


The Giant Tortoise we all associate with the 
Galapagos. They are not common in the wild 
but some local colonies survive and there are 
reserves for their conservation. The Darwin 
Research Institute has a breeding and 
resettlement program for the tortoise. It 
inhabited many areas of the world at one 
time. 


Journeys wets made to the volcanoes and 
into the cloud forest which is permanently 
moist with lush vegetation and its own bird 
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population. Grasses and lichens were 


plentiful. 


Sadly it was time to leave the Islands and 
return to South America before leaving for 
home. A beautiful sunset ended the slides. 


We all enjoyed this trip with Dr Calder and 
he was duly thanked after many questions 
from the audience. There were several books 
on display for us to look at and perhaps think 
about a trip to Galapagos. 


Lorna Long 


This is the last of the reports from the 
VFNCA March camp at Campaspe Downs. 


EUCAL ION USING 


ING 


Campaspe Downs is an ideal centre from 
which to explore the forests, rocks, river 
valleys and fauna of the Kyneton-Tylden 
area. The Box-Ironbark belt is of great 
interest for there are so many species of 
eucalypt trees growing in a fairly close 
environment. 


Of the four excursions I chose to participate 
in the most interesting was one conducted by 
Mr Ern Perkins. He is from the Castlemaine 
area and has made.a study of the local 
eucalypts. He handed out a key which he had 
compiled using the juvenile leaves of 
eucalypts as the basis of classification — 
juvenile leaves on saplings to about 1 metre, 
or on sucker leaves. 


Part 1 of the key: Juvenile leaves in 

opposite pairs and stalkless (or almost 

stalkless). 

These were detailed according to: 

e Leaf shape 

e Strength of eucalyptus scent 

e Bark of trunk and branches — smooth, 
fibrous, flaky, stringy, etc. 

e Buds and fruits — their arrangement, 
shape and any special features 

e Soil type 

e Habitat 

e Lastly the name, both common and 
botanical and its derivation 


Part 2 of the key: Juvenile leaves stalked 
and not in opposite pairs. 
These were categorised as in Part | above. 


I found this classification a very satisfying 
method, for invariably it was possible to find 
a seedling growing beneath the tree in 
question, or some leaves growing from some 
injury to the tree. It was interesting to find so 
many species growing within a short distance 
of one another. From my point of view I 
learned a great deal about the box family. 


Of the other excursions I undertook, two 
were bird observing and one concerned the 
growth of lichens. The windy conditions 
rather spoiled the opportunity to view birds, 
however it was most enjoyable to visit the 
lanted Lerderderg Gorge and the Trentham 
Falls. 


Mary Austin 


Editor’s Note: I can provide a photocopy of 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 23 August: Aboriginal Plant Usage — 
Beth Gott 


Saturday 24 August: Moe Town Reserves. 
Meet 10am Edward Hunter Reserve 
Coalville Rd carpark. Lunch at Botanic 
Gardens, then Ollerton Ave in afternoon. 


Friday 27 September: Mycorrhizal 
Associations — Charles McCubbin 


Saturday 28 September: Mt Cannibal. 
Meet Garfield North turnoff at 10am. FNCV 
Botany Group will be joining us. 


Bird Group — 9 September: Crinigan Rd 
Reserve. Meet 10am at carpark. 


Finance — Balance 
Club A/c $441.16. Investment A/c 11,546.51 


(LVFNC $6900.37 and Conservation Grant 
$4646.14) 
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Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Paperlinks request for birdlists from Alan 
Eagle on the APM pondage — report using 
the lists has been produced. 


Insurance — looking at other organisations 
where cover is provided by a parent body. 
David contacted BOCA and found they 
operated as a business, and comprised a 
parent body with subgroups. Letter from 
Sale FNC indicated that stamp clubs may 
have a model we could utilise. David will 
make further enquiries. 


Crinigan Rd — Bird group survey in 
September, Botany group later in 
September/October. 


Box-Ironbark forests campaign — photocopy 
VNPA letter requesting support, with 
addresses to be available at GM. 


Birdwatching telescope — have not heard 
from Yallourn Energy at this stage so will 
await further information from Anne 
Stewart. 


Hazelwood Power visit to see matted flax 
lily — spoke further with Kevin Jones and we 
will let them know our likely numbers a 
month before November 2™ botany 
excursion. They will provide a light lunch. 


Spring Camp, Raymond Island 12-13 
October. Only 14 beds reserved for us at 
Espas, including some bunk beds. We will 
not try to organise additional 
accommodation, as some members may stay 
at Paynesville motel and join us for 
excursions and evening meal at Espas. Will 
contact Andrew Bould to organise program. 
Motion: That we cover the cost of dinner for 
our excursion leaders. Moved: B Thompson, 
seconded P Rayment. 


Jenni Horsnell cards — finalise orders after 
August GM. 


Latrobe Council removing habitat trees in 
their road improvement works at two sites — 
Rob met with Steve Kurec and about 50 nest 
boxes will be put up. Wrote to CEO of 


Latrobe City to suggest the club would be 
willing to nominate types and sites. 


Loy Yang Power Community Committee. . 
Regulators meeting will deal with more 
technical matters, and /community meeting 
will deal with more general issues. Would 
like a rep on this. 


Tarra-Bulga centenary celebrations 
committee — David is on this group. 


Change ‘Honorary Treasurer and club 
address’ on Club brochure and_ in 
subscription reminder notices to ‘Bruce 
Adams at his home address’ to simplify 
procedures for collection of subs and issuing 
of receipts. 


Bat Roost Boxes — meeting to be on 22" 
August and will be attended by Rob, Phil and 
David. Letter to be written. FNCV Fauna 
Survey Group are willing to monitor boxes 
erected by CMA, Hazelwood Power and 
Latrobe City if travel expenses covered. 
Letter will be sent to CMA with this offer. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City CEWG meeting postponed 
again to 31 July. 


Charles McCubbin is a well known wildlife 
artist, writer, naturalist and local Gippsland 
identity. His best known book is probably 
Australian Butterflies but he has written and 
illustrated many chapters and contributions 
in other books and publications. He has been 
part of TV productions and is associated 
with the Zoo (Principal Consultant in setting 
up the Butterfly House and other activities), 
the Museum (Honorary Associate in 
Entomology) and a member of the 
Committee of Management of Gippsland Art 
Gallery. 


SPRING CAMP - OCTOBER 12-13 


The list is now open for this great 
weekend at Raymond Island — don’t 
delay, book now! 
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As we met beside Lake Guthridge, we were 
entertained by the activities of a small girl 
who was feeding the birds then chasing them 
back into the water. When her family 
departed, we counted 70 Coots, five Black 
ducks, one seagull and one adult Black Swan 
that had all turned up for the feast. Just 
visible was the curved head and vermilion 
beak of a young swan. Still floating in the 
water, it grabbed at the food, driving off the 
coots with each stabbing thrust of its bright 
red weapon. Above us, a Little Raven passed 
raucous comments while another joined the 
party, then surprised us by going swimming! 
About a dozen Silver Gulls rested on the 
further shore while a Hardhead Duck hunted 
for food out in the water. Earlier a half 
dozen or so Rainbow Lorikeets had winged 
their way into one of the eucalypts; now a 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, calling loudly, 
flew across to join its mates in the trees 
further round the lake. It was an auspicious 
start to an excellent day of bird-watching. 


We drove around to the car park between 
the two lakes with the intention of walking 
round Lake Guyatt, but didn't need to move 
further than the edge of the gravel. Willows 
trailed their long skirts in the water of Lake 
Guthridge while Blue Wrens flitted through 
the leaves. The little females darted about 
and two young ones cuddled together on a 
branch. With its characteristic flop, flop, 
flop, glide, a Darter flew overhead. Later, 
high above the earth, six Darters and a 
cormorant spiralled round and _ round, 
climbing ever higher. A pair of Masked 
Lapwings guarded their territory on the 
shore of Lake Guyatt. A Willie Wagtail 
perched for some time on the large rocks at 
the start of the trail, carefully monitoring our 
activities. Perhaps it was David's telescope 
that caught its attention; through it and the 
binoculars we had a clear view of activities 
on and around the lake. 


Swamphens strolled about, the sheen on their 
feathers turning to purple in the sunlight, and 
were accompanied by the smaller Dusky 
Moorhens. Along a muddy spit in Lake 
Guyatt were a Red-kneed Dotterel and two 
Black-fronted Dotterels, A dozing Royal 


Spoonbill stood motionless in the water, its 
head tucked under its wing. Nearby were a 
Wood Duck and a Black Duck, while nine 
Pelicans had spread their wings to dry in the 
sun, smoothing their feathers with their large 
beaks. A dignified Great White Egret paced 
with stately steps through the water; later it 
flew across the lake with measured beats of 
its wings. A swan flew in, circling as it came 
in to touch down and putting on the brakes 
as its feet pushed against the water. A Little 
Pied Cormorant flew to the island to join 
several Little Black Cormorants already 
sunning themselves on a dead branch, but a 
Black Cormorant decided it was time to 
leave. Four Cattle Egrets flew in to perch 
atop the trees there; soon 47 more arrived, 
decorating the trees like large white 
fluttering flags. A White-faced Heron visited 
momentarily but departed almost 
immediately when some people walked past. 
A Mudlark searched for morning tea around 
the picnic table, more wrens flitted through 
the grass, a Welcome Swallow swooped 
around us and a Kookaburra flew quickly 
across to the tallest trees. 


As we drove to the boardwalk, a 
Straw-necked Ibis squatted in the grass, 
Blackbirds were singing in the trees and 
swallows rested on the power lines. The old 
River Red Gums (Eucalyptus camaldulensis) 
with their contorted branches, were 
impressive. The limbs of one formed a 
massive triangle where one branch had 
grafted into another; they had pressed 
against each other so firmly that eventually 
they had welded together. In one tree was a 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike and a Red 
Wattlebird croaked a harsh warning before 
flying off. A  White-eared Honeyeater 
watched from another tree and, with flashes 
of red, a twitter of Red-browed Finches 
squeaked their way through the branches. 
Brown butterflies skittered around and we 
could hear the repetitive calls of the Grey 
Butcherbird The pale pink trumpets of the 
Large Bindweed Calystegia sepium were 
everywhere; the plants rambled over 
everything, festooning some of the Swamp 
Paperbarks Melaleuca ericifolia. 


During our walk to the hide, the bobbing 
flight of a Golden-headed Cisticola took it 
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quickly out of view. A colourful flock of 
Chestnut Teals floated out on the water. 
Bees, attracted by the yellow flowers, were 
busy in the tall problem weed, Burr 
marigold. A Falcon soared in the distance, 
too far away to decide whether it was a 
Peregrine or Little Falcon. Birds had left 
their calling cards in the hide, ensuring that 
we knew that all the area is their territory. 
From there we could see one pelican 
standing on a log in solitary snootiness and 
clusters of them on the distant shore with a 
swan nearby. A bedraggled White-faced 
Heron came out of the water to perch on an 
upraised branch of an old log to dry off its 
feathers before it flew gracefully away. For a 
while we were puzzled by movement under 
the water in several places until the creatures 
broke the surface and we discovered they 
were large carp feeding there. A magnificent 
Sea-eagle visited, stirring up the dismayed 
Teals who flew off in a bunch; we hoped it 
would take a carp for lunch but it left 
without bothering. We could hear Whistling 
Kites and saw one circling above the sea 
eagle while a Yellow-billed Spoonbill flew 
across the lake. 


From the lunch area we could see a White 
Ibis across the paddock in a dead tree; later 
it was joined by a Straw-necked Ibis. A 
number of Needle-tailed Swifts darted about. 
In the trees shading us were a female Golden 
Whistler and a Yellow-faced Honeyeater. 
We could hear the voice of the Brown 
Thombill before we saw it and, because of its 
long croaking complaint, we knew an 
Australian Raven was nearby. Long before 
we saw it, we identified by sound the largest 
bird we saw all day; it was a Helicopter and a 
little while later its mate flew south to join it. 
Ollie found a number of red gum leaves 
cobbled together by threads of spider's web 
to form a nest. Inside was a long-legged 
yellow-bodied parent spider and scores of 
minute burgundy babies. 


In the shallows, the orange-brown mud had 
been disturbed, leaving dark grey trails of 
footprints of wading birds, possibly those of 
the Swamp Hen and Spotted Crake which 
we could see amongst the reeds. Rusty red 
Azolla, a fern ally, floated about on top of 
the water making a colourful surface. Later, 


Ollie collected some pieces for us to inspect 
more closely but they were so fragile that 
they were difficult to handle. The feathery 
tops of Phragmites, which has taken over a: 
large area, rustled and swayed in the light 
breeze, fairy wrens frisking through them. In 
a shallow pool, hundreds of large tadpoles 
continually bumped the surface and a tiny 
fish raced past. As a couple of Black 
Cormorants flew over we could hear the 
continuous call of the White-eared 
Honeyeater. 


Beneath the trees hung a remarkable spider's 
web; its centre was about 50 cm across but 
its supporting threads stretched some fifteen 
metres from tree to tree. Two Magpies on 
the track continued to warble their song as a 
background accompaniment to our walk. It 
was mid-afternoon on a sunny day, but 
suddenly the dappled shade of the track 
ahead came alive with birds. It was as if they 
were putting on a performance for us, 
leaping around all over the place: a profusion 
of wrens, White-eared Honeyeaters, 
Red-browed Finches, European Goldfinches 
and a Grey Shrike-Thrush. As we walked up 
the path a Grey Fantail flew straight at us 
then darted about above our heads. Had we 
upset it by invading its territory, or was it 
Just curious? Up in the trees were a Striated 
Pardalote, a Red Wattlebird with a preying 
mantis in its beak, a female Golden Whistler, 
a pair of Rufous Whistlers, an Oriole and a 
pair of Scarlet Robins, the male of which 

osed on a branch for us to show off his 
rele scarlet breast and jet black and white 

ead. 


Back at the picnic area for afternoon tea we 
heard the bell-like tones of a Crimson 
Rosella before we saw it hopping from 
branch to branch in a small Red gum. A 
White-necked Heron flew over and, to 
complete the day, just as we were leaving a 
Black-shouldered Kite flew past. It was a 
great day with a count of 59 different 
sightings’ of birds, excluding the metal big 
bird, the Helicopter. 


Many thanks to Bon, Loma, David, David and 
Ollie whose invaluable help was necessary for 
the writing of this report. 


Estelle Adams 


ee eT 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 27 September _ Mycorrhizal Associations — Charles McCubbin 


Excursion: Saturday 28 September Mt Cannibal. Meet 10am at Garfield North turnoff from 
Princes Hwy. FNCV Botany Group will be joining us. 


SPRING CAMP — 12 & 13 OCTOBER TO RAYMOND ISLAND Contact: Wendy Savage. 


Bird Group Excursion: Monday 14 October Seninis Track. Meet 10am Tyers River 
Bridge picnic area. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 
Botany Group: Meets 10.00am on the Saturday following club excursion. 


Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 25 October Helmeted Honeyeaters — Jim Thomas 

Excursion: Saturday 26 October Bunyip State Park — Button Grass Walk. Meet 10am at 
Tynong North turnoff from Princes Hwy. FNCV Botany 
Group will be joining us once again. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris & 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton # 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe 5662 2449 


Next activities: Sat 12 to Sun 13 Oct — Queenscliff — Red Knot and Bar-tailed Godwit; Thur 17 to 
Wed 23 Oct — South Australia — Sanderling and Ruddy Turnstone. 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre % 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers ‘@ 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr # 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE —- MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now overdue for 2002. See inside back cover for details 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (OCTOBER): 11 OCTOBER 2002 
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THE WEST GIPPSLAND _ -CATCHMENT 


At the April 2000 meeting, Martin Fuller told 
us that the vision of the West Gippsland 
Catchment Management Authority (CMA) 


was to ‘achieve a_ sustainable balance 
between the human need to utilize the 
natural resources of the region an the 
responsibility to look after the resources for 
future generations’. The community was 
instrumental in developing this vision five 
years ago. 


The area covered by the Catchment is not 
the common usage of the term “West 
Gippsland’ but is west Gippsland after 
division into east and west. It covers the area 
from Phillip Island in the west to almost 
Lakes Entrance in the east and Mt Matlock 
and Mt Howitt in the north to Wilsons 
Promontory in the south. It includes the 
Avon, La Trobe, Powlett and Tarwin river 
catchments and a very diverse landscape — 
the Eastern Highlands, Latrobe Valley and 
Macalister valley, Strzelecki Ranges, South 
Gippsland Plain and coastal zone. 


The natural resource base each year 
produces $600 million in agricultural 
production, $600 million from forestry 
products, and tourism — over $500 million 
(Martin believes probably more as these are 
not the latest figures). Then there is energy 
production and industrial development, 
requiring careful balancing between 
competing needs. The CMA provides an 
integrated approach to manage natural 
resources, coping with water quality and 
quantity issues such as algal blooms. 
Problems such as pest animals and plants( for 
example blackberries, foxes and carp) and 
salinity are tackled. With the relatively high 
rainfall, soil erosion, river bank and gully 
erosion, bank erosion from cattle impacts, rill 
erosion from cropping, land slip and 
sediment increase (for example in the Tarwin 
river) are being managed. Forestry impacts 
on habitat and biodiversity, forestry track 
erosion and run-off are other issues. 


Role of the CMA The CMA is an umbrella 
organisation. Its few staff co-ordinate 
funding and programs with DNRE_ and 


Landcare groups in tackling the issues. The 
main function of the Authority is to 
implement the regional catchment strategy, 
which is currently being updated and 
upgraded to be more relevant than in the 
past. It monitors and reports on catchment 
conditions and health (although there are still 
some problems with the amount of detail and 
at present it is an overview). It provides 
investment and funding advice to the State 
Government and other funding providers in 
suggesting where money is most 
appropriately spent. It is developing and 
nurturing partnerships with the community, 
local government and other agencies and 
authorities — especially DNRE, which 
provides much of the technical expertise. 
The most public of the Authority’s activities 
is as the referral authority for flood plain and 
drainage issues and it is responsible for 


waterway operations, such as willow 
removal, erosion control and __ habitat 
creation. 


To function properly and fulfill its role, the 
CMA must . have strong links with 
landholders and community groups such as 
Landcare, government departments and local 
water authorities and local government. 
Funds are obtained from industry, State 
Government (which replaced the rate levied 
on landholders), government grants 
(especially the Natural Heritage Trust), 
farmers and landholders for drainage 
schemes and through a small amount of 
corporate sponsorship — for example the 
‘Hills to Ocean’ on the Powlett River with 
Edison Mission. The Authority is really only 
a ‘stop-over point’ for direction to projects. 


Structure of the CMA. The structure of the 
Authority consists of a Board of 
stakeholders mentioned in the previous 
paragraph. It is advised by the 
Implementation Committees, of which there 
are three -— South Gippsland/Bass, 
Latrobe/Baw Baw and Wellington which are 
roughly based on catchments and a 
combination of geographical features and 
bioregions. The Committees are composed 
of local community members and their role is 
likely to become more important in the 
future (Ken Savage is a member of the 
Latrobe/Baw Baw Committee) 
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The Implementation Committees’ role is to 
advise on the development of programs and 
projects and to provide oversight of project 
delivery. They must develop specific policies 
and provide advice to the Board on resource 
management objectives. They act as a 
community link and _ evaluate project 
performance. 


Outcomes and Benefits Improvement of 
water quality and health, and biodiversity are 
the major goals with sustainable agriculture 
with integrated biodiversity. What happens in 
the upper catchment has an effect on the 
lower catchment, including wetlands. The 
CMA’s flagship operations on streams and 
waterways rehabilitation are the most visible 
outcomes. This has involved stream bank 
stabilization including some _ engineering 
works. Willow control is achieved by 
poisoning and cutting off, allowing the roots 
to rot while revegetation occurs. About 50 
km of willow work on rivers has been done, 
operating on small areas at a time so as not 
to alter the environment too quickly. 


Jackie Tims 


BAW “BAW. =PLATFAL 


GEOLOGY NOTES 


Mushroom Rocks. The rocks that uncannily 
look like giant mushrooms are in response to 
a particular weathering mode known as 
exfoliation. The rounded ball shaped tors are 
very typical of this type of rock deposit, it is 
just a matter of chance for the few tors to 
have formed mushroom shaped exposures on 
the Baw Baw Plateau. 


Weathering. Predominate weathering type 
is known as exfoliation, or spalding, and 
typically forms the large rounded rock 
shapes known as ‘tors’. This is typical for 
plutonic igneous intrusive rocks such as 
granite and granodiorite. Typically it splits 
off surface portions to form rounded 
exposures. With continued weathering and 
erosion eventually these tors can become 
basically spherical in shape. This process is 
sometimes called onion skin weathering. 


The other important weathering effect on the 
plateau is ice wedging. After rainfall periods, 


cracks and other ‘holes’ on the rocks fill with 
water, overnight the sub zero temperatures. 
on the plateau freeze the water, it thus 
expands and the rocks split. Although it 
seems inconceivable that little bits of water 
can cause so much destruction, this is a 
major source of weathering and consequent 
erosion in alpine regions, 


Joint Patterns. If you were to look at an 
aerial photograph of the Baw Baw Plateau 
you would clearly see a repetitive pattern 
that the gullies, creeks and valleys follow, ie 
the water runoff from rain. These are known 
as drainage patterns, and certain rock types 
can exhibit very specific drainage patterns. 
With this granodiorite the joint pattern of the 
rock itself has determined the drainage 
pattern. 


Joints are discontinuities within the rock and 
can be looked upon as ‘large’ cracks that are 
a result of the way the pluton originally 
cooled and/or pressure relief after removal of 
the country rock. Being a discontinuity 
makes them a weakness within the rock 
mass, hence the streams and gullies tend to 
follow these joints. The pressure (or stress) 
relief will also cause sheet fractures and will 
also lead to formation of tors. 


Scott Murray BappSc(Geo) Hons 
(Passed on by Julie Parker) 


A GLIMPSE OF THE KINGDOM FUNGI — 


On the morning of Saturday 29" May 2002, 
nineteen keen field naturalists, ably led by Dr 
Mary Cole, delved into the Kingdom Fungi, 
down along the Duff Sawmill Heritage Trail. 


The weather was cool and rain threatened, 
but we set off amid a chorus of calls, 
“What’s this Mary?” “Lookout, you’ve 
stood on one” and “Erk, I’ve got a leech”, at 
which everybody stops doing anything, other 
than rapidly inspecting everything for a 
possible little unwelcome passenger! 


The first discovery of note was a very small 
Lacrymaria asperospora, also known as a 
Psathyrella asperospora, with a densely 
fibrillose cap and black spores. This 
specimen belongs to the group of 
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basidiomycetes which includes mushrooms, 
toadstools, boletes, related truffle like fungi 
and others — there are two other groups of 
basidiomycetes which together with 
phragmobasidiomycetes make up the broad 
group known as basidiomyceta. 


We then discovered several sulphur tufts 
huddled together on a piece of wood: this 
mode of sustenance immediately classed 
them as being saprotrophic; gills greenish 
yellow, cap sulphur coloured with purple- 
brown spores. This species is called 
Hypholoma fasciculare. (Fungi have no 
chlorophyll so live on some other material 
and break it down into its basic elements, or 
recycle it in today’s terms.) A very small 
Galerina sp. about a centimetre diameter 
was observed also doing its share to reduce 
the piece of wood to basics. 


Further down the track, after another leech 
search, we found a large number of Mycena 
subgalericulata holding their pointed grey 
caps aloft; these fungi belong to the family 
Tricholomataceae, part of the holo 
basidiomycetes group. 


A group of bracket fungi, described as 
polypores, and called Trametes versicolour 
were discovered on a fallen log — the leathery 
fruiting body is very persistent, the light 
coloured lip is the active growing part. Just 
beside the log was a cluster of Hypholoma 
Sp. growing in the leaf litter. While we were 
looking at the Zrametes sp. we noticed some 
Pholiota sp. growing on a stump — the ring 
on each stipe was clearly visible. 


We then made a great discovery: a 
translucent gold jelly like growth on a log, 
whose common name is just Jelly Fungus, 
possibly a Zremella sp. and nearby were 
three very small brown topped fungi growing 
on a rotting piece of wood: these were 
identified as Pholiota reledens. 


A big patch of yellow translucent fungi were 
clustered around the base of a tree — very 
elegant species indeed, with both their caps 
and stipes glutinous. They usually grow on 
old logs and stumps in tufts and clumps in 
large numbers, are also saprotrophic; their 
species name is Mycena epipterygia. 


Fungi were everywhere you looked, 
Crepidotus eucalyptum scaling up a gum 
tree, another jelly growth Calocera sp. 
beneath our feet on a log, and beside them 
were several Mycena subcapillaris holding 
their caps very bravely aloft on stipes about 
100mm long and only about 2mm in 
diameter. A wary eye was constantly kept 
open for more leeches. 


Nearby we found some good examples of 
Coprinus atramentarius, commonly known 
as Inky Caps; these are good to eat, but 
should not be consumed along with alcohol! 
When we pulled one up we noticed that the 
underside of some of the leaves laying on the 
ground were covered with mycelium. As we 
investigated this phenomenon, we uncovered 
several small orange subterranean truffle-like 
fungi called hypogean fungi; these are found 
by lyrebirds as a result of much scratching, 
and of course, eaten too. 


A very small blood red fungus turned out to 
be a Cortinarius sp. because when we turned 
it upside down to inspect its gills, it did not 
have a ring but a network (or cortina) of 
very fine webbing. 


Lots and lots of red capped Hypholoma 
sublateritium guarded the trail as we gazed 
at a vast array of Crepadotus eucalyptorium 
ascending a sapling, literally thousands of 
them. In contrast there were just six tall 
orange ‘talks’ Calocera sp. not wishing to 
mix with the multitude while busily doing 
their share of decomposing a log. 


In contrasts again, there were vast numbers 
of microscopic fungi on a leaf on the ground, 
while beside them was a mature Mycena sp. 
being invaded by a micro sp. 


When we found an Amanita sp. we took 
great care and we were able to dig it up 
complete with its diagnostic feature, its 
volva: the base of its stipe sits in a cup, or 
volva. 


By now it was time to head back to the lunch 
hut in Bulga Park: just as well we did, 
because the rain finally came down. 
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During lunch, the conversation naturally 
turned to eating fungi. Mary pointed out that 
while we were very British in our approach 
to eating fungi, there are many edible 
species. However, there are some very 
dangerous ones too! 


The Death Cap, Amanita phalloides, grows 
on the roots of deciduous trees (eg oaks) — 
these trees’ roots extend for many metres 
from the trunk, which means you may have 
these very enticing specimens coming up in 
your lawn a block away from the nearest 
host tree, and what you are looking at may 
be an Amanita phalloides with WHITE gills, 
not an Agarius sp. with PINK gills. If in any 
doubt at all, don’t pick another one, discard 
the one you have, and thoroughly wash your 
hands before you touch any food. Picking 
buttons is particularly dangerous in older 
established areas. 


Not all Agarius sp. are good eating either. A. 
campestris, the common field mushroom, 
has a white cap flecked with pink scales and 
has pink gills. Another species, A. 
xanthodermus may be recognised in the 
button stage by long stipes and more or less 
parallel sided caps, and if you scratch the cap 
or stipe with your fingernail, the scratched 
area on the fungus turns yellow. If you eat 
these you may not die, but you may wish you 
did because of the ensuing gastric intestinal 
upset! 


Yes, you guessed it — I’m buying by 
mushrooms down at the supermarket! 


Jim Blucher 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 27 September: Mycorrhizal 
Associations — Charles McCubbin 


Saturday 28 September: Mt Cannibal. 
Meet 10am atGarfield North turnoff from 
Princes Hwy. FNCV Botany Group will be 
joining us. Bon has updated plant list which 
has been sent to FNCV. 


Sat-Sun 12-13 October: Spring Camp at 
Raymond Island. Andrew Bould will lead an 
excursion Saturday afternoon, and show 
slides in the evening. He and Irene will join 
us for dinner. 


Friday 25 October: Helmeted Honeyeaters 
— Jim Thomas 


Saturday 26 October: Bunyip State Park — 
Button Grass Walk. Meet 10am at Tynong 
North turnoff from Princes Hwy. Will meet 
leaders from Friends of Bunyip SP 10.30am 
at start of Button Grass Track. FNCV 
Botany Group will be joining us. 


Bird Group — 14 October: Seninis Track. 
Meet 10am Tyers River Bridge picnic area. 


Finance — Balance 


Club A/c Investment A/c 


$11,546.51. 


$435.16, 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Insurance — David is looking at Stamp Club 
setup and will also contact an accountant. 


Hazelwood Power wetlands excursion report 
— very well attended, and Kevin Jones 
organised scissor lift to view bats in roost 
box. Will write thankyou letter. 


Birdwatching telescope — still waiting on 
communication from Yallourn Energy. 


Great Marsupial Night Walk to be conducted 
from September 7 to first 2 weeks in 
Seiobete Will gauge interest and select date 
at ies 


Crinigan Rd — Bon handed on an SEC report 
from Eric Lubcke on this reserve to Peter 
Ryan. Bird group will survey reserve in 
September and provide Friends group with 
earlier bird lists from this time of year. 


Visitors to meetings — suggestion made that 
we ask for a gold coin donation. Decided at 
this stage to include a column in attendance 
book to record visitors. 
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Bird challenge to be held near first weekend 
in December. Suggest Sunday 1° or 8" 
December or Saturday 23" November. 


Traralgon South Flora and Fauna Reserve — 
concern it may be subject to a mining 
exploration permit from APEL (phone call 
from Karen Hunt, resident near the Reserve). 
David can get maps to see area affected. 


Ballarat Bushland book — Ballarat FNC has 
produced a small book for sale which is like 
an extension of our Latrobe Region Nature 
Guide. We will consider producing one on 
this area in the future. 


Program Planning meeting — Wednesday 2™ 
October at Lorna Long’s, 6pm. Flyer for 
GM. 


Strzelecki Ranges Biodiversity Study — Suzy 
Zent asked if club will support the study with 
letter to Cheryl Garbutt, so when Phil is sent 
a copy we may send a letter. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City EWG meeting — Latrobe City’s 
Greenhouse Action Plan adopted by Council. 
(Note that the emissions from the Power 
Stations are not included in the calculations 
for reduction goals.) Discussion regarding 
Land Management Biodiversity Incentive 
Scheme, looking at model from Bass Coast 
Shire. 


Mathison Park — preparing new integrated 
signage. Planning conifer garden for area 
above homestead with about 60 specimens 
from Australian states and NZ. 


Jim Thomas has a passion for conservation 
and the preservation of endangered species. 
He commenced studying the endangered 
Helmeted Honeyeater, the Victorian bird 
emblem, in 1997 initially at the Melbourne 
Zoo and for the last three years at the 
Healesville Sanctuary. His interests are not 
just in birds — he keeps reptiles and has an 
Honours degree in Zoology for which he 
studied Ringtail Possums. 


It was a perfect winter day for the Wetlands 
excursion. The meeting place was Brodribb 
Road carpark, where Kevin Jones the 
Environmental Officer from Hazelwood 
Power welcomed the group. There was 
plenty of bird watching before we walked 
along the path to the trees which had the Bat 
Roost Boxes installed. Hazelwood Power 
had provided a Scissor Lift to enable us to 
view the bats in the box. Two bats occupied 
the box, identified as Gould’s Wattle Bat. It 
took most of the morning to view the bats as 
only four people could travel on the lift at 
one time. 


Rob deSouza-Daw addressed the group, 
telling the history of the Bat Roost boxes and 
their importance for the preservation of the 
bats when their habitat is removed. We were 
told that the bats move around the various 
boxes. Construction of the boxes is 
important as correct insulation for warmth 
helps the bats. 


In the water there were Swans, White 
Heron, spoonbill and numerous small birds 
around the edges. Some people visited the 
bird hide in the early part of the excursion. 
The plantation of trees has grown well 
considering the hard times when first 
planted, having to be hand watered for a 
time. We could hear frogs calling which was 
pleasing us. 


Soon it was lunchtime, had in the carpark 
before moving off to the Southern Site of the 
Morwell River Wetlands approached from 
the Strzelecki Highway. We took a minimum 
of vehicles into the area. The water body is 
35 hectares. Trees were planted in October 
1999 and are now growing well. There were 
large losses just after planting due to 
flooding, washing many trees away. There 
was plenty of water in the area due to recent 
rains to fill the area. Islands have been 
created to enhance the area. 


We could walk along the road beside the 
Morwell River. Large Willows have been 
removed leaving the large roots in situ to 
contain the riverbank. These roots have been 
poisoned and will eventually disappear. 
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More bird watching by the birdo’s using the 
telescope belonging to a Club member. Lists 
of birds are always compiled after 
excursions. Noted were Swans, Yellow 
Spoonbill, Royal Spoonbill, White-faced 
Heron and White-necked Heron. 


We all enjoyed the sunshine before leaving 
for home. Kevin Jones was thanked for his 
assistance by Club President David Stickney, 
and general applause followed. This day 
provided members with an insight into the 
activities of Hazelwood Power and Wetlands 
Committee in the construction of these 
wetlands. It was noted that a viewing 
platform is being constructed. We do hope to 
visit these areas when they are more 
available to the public. 


Lorna Long 


Bird Lists for Wetlands 27.7.2002 


Brodribb Road (morning) 

Australian Pelican Scarlet Robin 

Black Swan Flame Robin 

Aust Wood Duck Golden Whistler 

Pacific Black Duck Grey Fantail 

Mountain Duck Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Great Cormorant Striated Pardalote 

Little Pied Cormorant Grey Shrike-thrush 
White-faced Heron Golden-headed Cisticola 
Great Egret Horsefield’s Bronze Cuckoo 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Black-shouldered Kite Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Nankeen Kestrel Magpie Lark 

Purple Swamphen Australian Magpie 
Masked Lapwing Welcome Swallow 
Yellow-tailed Blk C’too Richard’s Pipit 

Superb Fairywren Little Raven 

Red Wattlebird Australian Raven 

Willie Wagtail Common Starling 


Mammal Species 


Gould’s Wattle Bats Hare 

Amphibian Species 

Common Froglet (heard) 

Spotted Marsh Frog Striped Marsh Frog 
Hazelwood Wetlands (afternoon) 

Australian Pelican New Holland Honeyeater 
Grebe Sp Crescent Honeyeater 
Black Swan Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


Pacific Black Duck ~. Eastern Spinebill 

Grey Teal Superb Fairywren 
Chestnut Teal Willie Wagtail 

Shoveler Grey Fantail 

Great Cormorant Grey Shrike-thrush 
Little Pied Cormorant Golden-headed Cisticola 
White-faced Heron Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Great Egret Skylark 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill Australian Magpie 
Royal Spoonbill European Blackbird 
Swamp Harrier Welcome Swallow 
Purple Swamphen Little Raven 
Black-fronted Dotterel Common Starling 
Masked Lapwing 


The Centre for Gippsland Studies, Monash 
University presents the A. W. Howitt lecture 


THE 1939 FIRES AND THE FORESTS OF ASH 


given by Dr Tom Griffiths 


featuring archival film footage of the 1939 
bushfires, and including a light supper. 


TUESDAY 12 NOVEMBER 2002 7.30pm 


at the Student Union Lounge, Monash 


University, Gippsland Campus, Churchill 
(Enter at Mary Grant Bruce Drive, park in the N2 
carpark, and enter building 4N) 


Tom Griffiths is one of Australia’s leading 
environmental historians. Based at the 
History Program of the Research School of 
Social Sciences at the Australian National 
University, he is best known for his prize- 
winning Hunters and Collectors: The 
Antiquarian Imagination in Australia, 
published by Cambridge University Press in 
1986. He has recently appeared at the 
Melbourne Writers’ Festival discussing his 
book, Forests of Ash. 


The fires of January 1939 were the most 
severe and dramatic fires in Australia since 
European settlement. Dr Tom Griffiths will 
tell stories about the Black Friday 1939 bush 
fires and talk about the way they changed the 
lives and environment of Gippslanders. 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: | 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
ENC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street 
Morwell 3840 Moe Vic. 3825 
@ 5634 2246 
Assistant Secretary 
Dr J Tims 
@ 5634 2628 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5147 2151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 each month Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
5156 7546 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe yee Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members 
of all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
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Meeting: Friday 25 October Helmeted Honeyeaters — Jim Thomas 

Excursion: Saturday 26 October Bunyip State Park — Button Grass Walk. Meet 10am at 
Tynong North turnoff from Princes Hwy. FNCV Botany 
Group will be joining us once again. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 11 November Moe Settlement Ponds for a bird 
count. Meet 10am at the bridge over the Moe Drain. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Meets 10.00am on the Saturday following club excursion. 

Contact: Wendy Savage # 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 22 November Fire Ants — Kayla Finlay 
Excursion: SUNDAY 24 November Munro — Remnant Gippsland Vegetation. Meet 10.30am 
Stratford Memorial Park in the main street of Stratford. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts % 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris & 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ‘% 5662 2449 
Next activities: Sat 9 to Sun 10 Nov — Queenscliff — Red Knot, Bar-tailed Godwit and Grey Plover; 
Thur 28 to Fri 29 Nov — Inverloch — Red-necked Stint. 


FRIENDS . OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996, Sec. &@ 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 Sec.) Steve Kurec # 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYEIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Roars Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


| . PLEASE NOTE - ‘MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
SHINS poet are now overdue for ave and those unpaid have been cancelled. 


DEADLINE FOR fee 8 NOVEMBER 2002 
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OWLS — ED MCNABB 


Ed gave an excellent talk on the night birds 
and possums found in Victoria, and in 
Gippsland in particular, supplemented by 
slides and taped sound effects. 


He started with the most commonly heard 
and widespread owl in Australia, the 
Southern Boobook. It produces the 
‘mopoke’ call we would all be familiar with 
and needs hollow trees for roosting and 
nesting. In hot weather, it can sometimes be 
found in shady gullies roosting in dense 
scrub or the head of a tree fern. It preys on 
bush and swamp rats, antechinus, bats etc. It 
is often thought to be mainly insectivorous, 
but in a study Ed did in Fern Tree Gully the 
prey analysis by biomass revealed a diet of 
more than 50% introduced black rats, many 
house mice and only about 1% insects. 


The Powerful Owl is the largest of the owls 
and can take much larger prey such as 
brushtail possums and greater gliders. It’s 
call is a slow, resonant ‘whoo whoo’, and 
can sound like Puffing Billy (the steam train 
in the Dandenongs). It has few natural 
predators, but since European settlement 
habitat destruction, man and foxes pose a 
threat. It roosts in the canopy of eucalypts, 
but in bad weather can be found much lower. 
- It has a few regular roost sites from Autumn 
to Spring (breeding season) which are 
marked by droppings. Males and females are 
very similar in appearance and mate for life, 
defending a large territory with the size 
varying from 300 to 3000 hectares 
depending on the abundance of prey. Eggs 
are laid in a tree hollow, usually 2 laid 4 days 
apart. Incubation takes 5 weeks, and the 
chicks are fledged at 8 weeks old, but are 
dependant for about 4 —-6 months. A FTG 
study showed a diet of 88% ringtail 
possums, with some brushtails and a rosella. 


The Barking Owl is shown in bird books to 
occur throughout all of Victoria and is 
reputed to make the ‘screaming woman’ call 
although Ed has his own theory (see sooty 
owl, below). Ed’s recent state-wide surveys 
have detected them at only nine sites, all of 
these north of the Great Dividing Range so it 
is not very common in Victoria. The Box- 
Ironbark forest is very important habitat for 
this owl. Although its diet is largely rabbits 


and possums, it can survive on insects for a 
limited time. It will hang on to its left over 
prey during the day, roosting with a partially 
eaten animal in its claws. Its call is a “wow 
wow’ as well as the ‘woop woop’ which 
sounds rather like a barking dog. 


These 3 owls are all hawk owls or Ninox 
genus — very dependant on hollow trees for 
nesting, and the following 3 are barn owls or 
Tyto genus. These have a heart shaped face 
which acts as an amplifier by directing sound 
to the ears. 


The Barn Owl likes open country and will 
breed up during a mouse plague. It is not 
common around here. It has a pure white 
underside with conspicuous long legs when 
flying. It needs hollow trees for nesting and 
roosting and makes a screeching sound. 


The Sooty Owl is commonly found in 
Gippsland and likes wet forests and fern 
gullies. Ed considers its territorial scream to 
be more like a ‘screaming woman’ sound 
than the so-called ‘scream’ of the barking 
owl. When flying it has a big wing area and a 
very short tail. It has huge feet, nearly as 
large as the Powerful Owl’s and will share a 
territory with it as they have different food 
needs (terrestrial rather than arboreal). The 
Sooty Owl in Ed’s FTG study was found to 
take mainly introduced and bush rats, mice 
and antechinus, as well as 20% ringtails and 
sugar gliders. It also needs hollow trees for 
nesting and roosting. 


The Masked Owl is not a very common 
owl, but is found in the southern foothills 
throughout Gippsland with 4 known sites in 
the Bunyip State Park. It has long wings and 
a tail which sticks out when flying. Its legs 
appear to have long trousers, whereas the 
Barn Owl ‘wears’ pedal pushers. The male 
usually has a white underside and the 
female’s is caramel coloured. An analysis of 
pellets from a masked owl roosting in a red 
gum in a paddock showed a diet of 89% 
rabbit, and lots of other species. 


Radio tracking of owls has shown they will 
use a large forage area, and will travel across 
large gaps, although connectivity of habitat is 
considered important for dispersal of young. 
Near Sydney, a radio-tagged sooty owl was 
found to cross a 6 lane highway, travelling 5 
km to feed each night. This owl was twice 
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hit by cars crossing the highway, but after 
rehabilitation continued the practice. 


Other night birds which are not owls are the 
frogmouths and nightjars. They do not have 
the sharp hooked beak or strong grabbing 
feet of the owls. The Tawny Frogmouth, 
best known for its camouflage as a part of a 
tree during the day time, does not use a tree 
hollow, but builds a nest. Its mating call 
resembles a bronzewing pigeon call, with a 
soft carrying quality. They feed on mice and 
insects, particularly the Emperor Gum Moth. 
The Owlet Nightjar is a very small bird 
(about blackbird size) and needs very small 
tree hollows. It is found in a wide range of 
habitats, from Mountain Ash forests to 
coastal communities. Its call is hard to 
describe — low sounds then a squeal, or 3 
squeaks. The White-throated Nightjar is 
often heard in summer on warm, still nights. 
It has an ascending, repeated call with an 
increasing rate. It prefers dry forests and 
nests in leaf litter on the ground, so foxes, 
cats and fuel reduction burning are a 
problem. 


Ed also talked about the mammals commonly 
encountered in night survey work, many of 
which are preyed on by these birds. The 
Common Ringtail possum likes hollow 
trees but also builds a drey, which is a nest of 
sticks and leaves suspended in a tree or 
shrub. Its call is an almost sparrow-like 
twitter. The Leadbeater’s possum depends 
on hollow trees, and the old stags in the 
forests burnt out in the 1939 fires provide 
very important hollows. The Common 
Brushtail has long pointy ears and fairly 
pointed snout and makes a loud ‘shhhhh’ 
call, whereas the Mountain Brushtail or 
Bobuck has rounded ears and a fatter snout 
and has a quite different alarm call of ‘ch-ch- 
ch-ch-ch’. The Sugar glider makes a 
yapping sound like a puppy. It is hollow 
dependent and feeds on nectar, insects and 
sap from trees like the Silver Wattle. 


The Yellow-bellied Glider has been known 
to ‘attack’ or scare off owls which are 
attacking them. They will come in 
aggressively to a tape of Powerful owls to 
attack. Their call is loud and too complex to 
describe here. Ed and his brother Jim and 
Rolf Willig found the first confirmed record 
south of the Latrobe River when they 


responded to a powerful owl tape in the 
Mullundung State Forest. Ed showed a 
photograph of the characteristic V-shaped 
notches made in their feed trees by these 
gliders. They return to these trees regularly 
to feed on the sap, often many at a time. The 
Greater Glider uses large hollows in old 
growth forest. Like the Koala it feeds on 
eucalyptus leaves, so is quite lethargic, and 
will sit when spotted rather than move off. It 
appears to have no vocalisation. 


After the talk copies of Ed’s tape “Nightlife 
of the Dandenongs’ sold like hotcakes. The 
tape covers the sounds played during the talk 
and many more. If you missed Ed’s talk, but 
would like to purchase this tape, they are 
available from Ed for $12 plus $2 postage. 
His address is PO Box 408, Emerald, 3122. 


Wendy Savage 


EEL-WEED VALLISNERIA AMERICANA __ 


Some members will remember our excursion 
to Heyfield Wetland and then on to Cowwarr 
Weir on April 27, 2002. Near the bridge at 
Cowwarr we found the Eel-weed or Eel- 
grass. When we found it we thought it was 
Vallisneria spiralis which seemed an apt 
name as the stem of the flower was spiralled. 


As it was a new record for Grid S in the 
distribution of vascular plant of Victoria, I 
pressed our meagre specimen and checked 
the name to send it to LaTrobe University. 
Willis had it under V. spiralis but stated JM 
Black in Flora of South Australia had taken 
the name of V. gigantea as the Australian 
plant differed from the European plant V. 
spiralis. The Flora of Victoria had 2 species 
differentiated by having or not the following 
features:- hairs at the base of the stamens on 
male flowers and fringed stigmas and 
conspicuous small staminoides united at their 
bases in the female flowers. Do members 
remember how very small the flowers were? 
I almost gave up. Then I looked in the 
Census — the latest publication I have — and 
found that both species had been combined 
into Vallisneria americana var. americana. 
So I sent the specimen off to Dr Parsons 
who verified the identification and will send 
it to the Herbarium as a new distribution 
record. 
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Dr Parsons has sent me an extract from the 
publication “Rivers as Ecological Systems — 
The Murray-Darling Basin” edited by WJ 
Young of CSIRO Land & Water. It gives the 
common name for Vallisneria americana as 
Ribbon Weed. The following are extracts 
from that paper. Ribbon Weed is one of the 
most widespread submerged aquatic plants in 
the world. In the first half of the 20" century 
it was common and abundant in the Murray- 
Darling Basin. Since the 1970’s it has 
undergone a severe reduction and has now 
disappeared from many wetlands and river 
reaches. Reasons for the decline have not 
been identified. It is likely that more than one 
factor is involved. Factors which could cause 
dramatic decline or prevent re-establishment 
include foraging by common carp and 
inadequate light (result of deeper water or 
increased turbidity). 


Ribbon Weed grows completely under water 
in fresh or slightly brackish conditions. It is 
found in shallow (0.05 to 1m) and clear deep 
water (down to 4m and sometimes to 7m). 
An unusual feature of the plant is that it 
grows from a rosette base so the tip is the 
oldest part of the leaf. Flowers form 
underwater in summer but pollination occurs 
in air on the water surface. The male flowers 
float freely on the surface of the water but 
- the female flowers remain attached to the 
plant and once fertilised retract under water 
by recoiling the stem. The fruit with its seeds 
matures there. The plant can grow from seed 
or daughter plants. Critical water regime 
factors are depth and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when it occurs. The 
reproduction ecology of the ribbon weed is 
very poorly known. Seeds are 1 to 2mm 
long. Recorded distribution in Flora of 
Victoria is only 3 areas east of Western Port 
Bay except some on the Murray River. 


Bon Thompson 


On, the cold but sunny morning of August 
24" fifteen people assembled in the Coalville 
Road car park of the. Edward Hunter 
Reserve, Moe. 


There were large groups of myrtle wattle 
with lemon-yellow ‘balls’ in profusion 


amidst their “plastic” leaves. Several Cherry 
Ballart, with fruit still green, reminded us of 
the aboriginal food we learnt about at the 
meeting. We wandered along at typical Field 
Naturalists pace enjoying lots of chat and the 
numerous plants eg pink heath, silky hakea, 
elderberry panax and the birds eg yellow 
robins, striated thornbills, eastern spinebill, 
wood duck (in the trees) and crimson 
rosellas popping in and out of nesting holes. 


The wide, well maintained path and fencing 
made for comfortable viewing. Even the 
botanists were using binoculars to spot 
plants off the track! Two boys passed us on 
a small motorbike and proceeded to inspect 
the creek around the Margaret Adams 
bridge. They were going to set yabbie lines 
as they had caught twenty-two yabbies there 
some weeks earlier. (You would only know 
that an area was over-fished when you didn’t 
catch anything the next time — wouldn’t 
you?) 


Amongst the roots of a fallen tree, quite 
close to the track, a spotted pardalote was 
nesting and flying in and out. A most 
beautifully “painted” little bird. It was 
lunchtime by the time we had walked around 
the Coral Fern Walk, circumnavigating the 
dam. The Committee and workers (a report 
of which was in our July Newsletter) are to 
be congratulated on the maintenance and 
presentation of the Reserve. 


We drove to the Moe Botanic Gardens for 
lunch and afterwards to the Ollerton Avenue 
block that the Club have been surveying for 
the Council. The Latrobe Council has 
employed consultants to look at the 
feasibility of developing and maintaining this 
area as a Reserve. 


The convoy of cars parking near the block 
aroused the suspicions of the patrolling 
police who checked and questioned some 


‘members. Reassured that Field Naturalists 


were generally a harmless lot they left and 
we explored through the area studying the 
mistletoe and eucalypts. A patch of Nodding 
Greenhoods was found. 


Alix Williams 
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REPORT ON BUS 


RIO SINESS MEETING 
HEED 2392002. 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 25 October: Helmeted Honeyeaters 
— Jim Thomas 


Saturday 26 October: Bunyip State Park — 
Button Grass Walk. Meet 10am at Tynong 
North turnoff from Princes Hwy. Will meet 
leaders from Friends of Bunyip SP 10.30am 
at start of Button Grass Track. FNCV 
Botany Group will be joining us. 


Friday 22 November: Fire Ants — Kyla 
Finlay 


SUNDAY 24 November: Munro — Remnant 
Gippsland Vegetation. Meet 10.30am 
Stratford Memorial Park in the main street. 


Bird Group — 11 November: Moe Settling 
Ponds for a bird count. Meet 10am at the 
bridge over the Moe Drain. Contact Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857 for details. 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $160.26 (includes $110 for Camp 
Fees). 

Investment A/c $6997.90 (includes $635 for 
Club A/c). 

Conservation Grant (held on behalf of NRE) 
$4646.14. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Insurance — David has made further 
enquiries. Aldridge and Street are insurers 
for BOCA, and we can fill in an application 
form to get a quote. 


Traralgon South Flora and Fauna Reserve 
concern it may be subject to a mining 
exploration permit from APEL — Bon met 
Peter Merritt from NRE. APEL has an 
exploration licence which allows for survey 
on private land at present. They have applied 
for one on Crown Land, but this will require 
EES for public comment, which could take 
about 5 years. 


Request for article in Link magazine for 
Latrobe City on reptiles — will ask Rob 
deSouza-Daw if he is able to do this. 


Great Marsupial Night Walk possibly 5 
October. 


Bird Challenge to be held near first weekend 
in December. Saturday 23 November seems 
to suit most people. 


Program Planning meeting — Wednesday 2 
October, Lorna Long’s 6pm. 


Wildlife Art Society of Australasia exhibition 
will be held 19-27 October at Victorian 
Artists’ Society Galleries, 430 Albert St, 
East Melbourne. Jim Blucher has wood 
carvings exhibited. 


EV Forest Campaigner Nikki Moffat 
contacted Wendy to discuss our views on 
Forest Issues, and to make a_ personal 
contact. She would be interested in club 
input on any issues. 


Jean Galbraith Flora Reserve Brochure 
available. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City CEWG meeting 18 September 
report — Ollerton Avenue survey to be 
conducted by BIOSIS. Pressure from 
developers. 


Meeting with CMA re bat boxes — attended 
by David Stickney and Rob deSouza-Daw. 
Rob will report at GM. 


Kyla Finlay is an entomologist with NRE’s 
Institute of Horticultural Development, 
working with agricultural pests. After 
completing degrees at Macquarie and 
LaTrobe Universities, she has worked in the 
UK at the Natural History Museum and is 
currently completing her PhD entitled 
Taxonomy, Ecology and Biogeography of 
Australian Leptophlebiid mayflies 
(Ephemeroptera). She has been researching 
fire ants in Australia at the Institute. 


1928 CENSUS OF VICTORIAN PLANTS 


There are still some copies available for purchase 
by members at $10 each — see Wendy. 
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2002 WILDLIFE ART EXHIBITION | 
19-27 October at Victorian Artists’ Society 
Galleries, 430 Albert Street, East Melbourne. 
Melway reference — 2G Al 

Jim Blucher has wood carvings entered. 
PUBLIC LECTURE 

Don’t forget the lecture by Dr Tom Griffiths 
THE 1939 FIRES AND THE FORESTS OF ASH 
Tuesday 12 November at 7.30pm in the 
Student Union Lounge, Monash University, 
Gippsland Campus, Churchill. 

See September Naturalist, page 6. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


While searching for some ‘filler’ for the 
empty pages of this edition I came across the 
following paragraph from a letter to The 
Victorian Naturalist (July 1963, Vol 80 (3)) by a 
former member of our club, Mrs Ellen 
Lyndon, and a comment on it from the 
Editor of that publication, Norman 
Wakefield, B.Sc. 


“Every so often comes an editorial warning 
- that material for these pages is running out. 
Are nature observations really running out, 
in a club devoted to the study of nature, 
boasting a steadily growing membership of 
over 900? [we wish!] Why do we not hear 
from more members? Nature is as busy in 
their gardens or farms, along the country 
roadsides or the street nature-strips, as it is 
in the more remote parts of the bush.” 


‘We heartily endorse the points touched 
upon in Mrs Lyndon’s third paragraph. 

The production of monthly issues of the 
Naturalist is virtually the sole direct service 
this club renders to the great majority of its 
members. We are therefore most interested 
in comments and suggestions from readers, 
especially those in the country. Criticism of a 
constructive nature is particularly 
appreciated.’ 


Quite pertinent comments - for me it’s either 
a feast or a famine! I would welcome some 
of the outstanding articles from earlier in the 


year for next month’s issue (the combined 
November-December one). 


The following article by Jean Galbraith 
appeared in the March 1971 (Vol 88, No3) 
edition of the Victorian Naturalist. 


NORTHERN STRZELECKI HEATHLANDS ~ 


Between Longford and Willung the 
heathlands of the Gippsland Lakes meet the 
first low thrust of the eastern foothills of the 
Strzelecki Ranges. The heathlands are 
divided like a stream by the increasing height 
of the ridge. Westward from that point it 
becomes two streams, one flowing south 
along the coast, and one flowing along the 
base of the northern foothills until it fades 
out in the plains west of Traralgon. 


What we might call the southern stream is 
fairly well known, although I know it only 
here and there. The northern stream which 
we in the Latrobe Valley know well, seems 
to be little known to others, although none 
of our heathlands is more colourful or 
interesting. Only fragments remain unspoiled, 
and although there are four small wildflower 
sanctuaries there is no national park or other 
large reserve to protect a sample of what is 
there. Thousands of acres of pines have 
blotted out the wildflowers except in broken 
patches and one large area near Chessum 
Road (Rosedale South), the best part of 
which is also threatened. The Latrobe Valley 
FNC is now hoping to obtain a large reserve 
in what remains. Most, possibly all, the 
species known in the Rosedale South 
heathlands, grow there, although not in such 
colourful abundance. 


This northern stream is bounded on the north 
by the red gum plains of the Latrobe Valley, 
and on the south it washes up the lower 
foothills of the Strzeleckis. Without giving a 
complete record of all plants, the following 


notes give some idea of the flora. 


The commonest eucalypts are LE. nitida (east 
of Rosedale South only, so far as I know), EF. 


_ radiata, I. viminalis, E. dives, E. obliqua, 


E. globoidea, E. bridgesiana, E. considenia, 
and E.cephalocarpa (mainly to the east), 
while the commonest Acacias are A. 
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oxycedrus, A. diffusa, A. verticillata, A. 
botrycephala, A. mucronata, with A. 
mitchellii at Providence Ponds. 


Leptospermum myrsinoides forms a lower 
storey over most of these heathlands, with 
patches of JL.  phylicoides and L. 
juniperinum. Through these is a_ bright 
interweaving of Leucopogon ericoides, L. 
virgatus, Epacris impressa,  Acrotriche 
serrulata, A. prostrata, Tetratheca pilosa 
and Hibbertia stricta, all abundant and 
widespread. There are large, often pure, 
stands of Banksia serrata, and B. marginata 
grows over the whole area. Wedding Bush 
(Ricinocarpus pinifolius) and Red Correa 
(C. reflexa) are also widespread though 
commoner in some parts than others. 


There are patches of Dotted Heath-myrtle 
(Thryptomene micrantha) as far west as 
Dutson Downs although it is most abundant 
on Sperm Whale Head (Lakes NP). The flora 
of the Lakes Park has been carefully 
recorded by Mr Fred Barton, for years the 
park ranger, and almost all heathland species 
known there extend westward through Loch 
Sport at least as far as the Dutson Downs 
area, where however Boronia anemonifolia, 
Leucopogon ericoides, and often Dampiera 
stricta are much more abundant and 
colourful than I have ever seen them in the 
Lakes Park, while Bossiaea obcordata and 
Astroloma pinifolium do not seem to occur 
west of Loch Sport and Providence Ponds. 
The dwarf pink-flowered form of Calytrix 
tetragona with downy grey foliage does not 
appear to grow west of Dutson Downs, but 
is replaced near Rosedale South by the taller 
pale flowered form with smooth, bright 
green leaves. Also at Rosedale South is the 
only occurrence I have seen in the heathland 
of a beautiful glabrous form of Prostanthera 
denticulata with long terminal leafless 
racemes of large wide-open purple flowers. 
The goldfields form of this Rough Mint-bush 
is hairy with leaves 1/8 to % in. long and 
small deep purple two-lipped flowers, but the 
Rosedale form is nearer to that Tasmanian 
form with % to % in. leaves and lighter 
purple *% in. flowers, very wide open and 
only slightly two-lipped. 


The 3 to 6ft. bushes amongst 2 to 3ft. bushes 
of bright pink Boronia anemonifolia and a 
mosaic of other flowers make the Rosedale 
South heathland outstandingly colourful. 


Here too is, apart from a small “island” north 
of Moe, the most western occurrence of 
Sowerbaea juncea and it is also the western 
limit of Bossiaea heterophylla, and (in these 
heathlands) of Brachyloma daphnoides and 
Calytrix. There is a patch of the chiefly 
Mallee Cryptandra tomentosa at Rosedale 
South, another Mallee species, Zieria 
veronicea near Longford and Hibbertia 
virgata (Mallee and desert species) grows 
between Butson and Rosedale where it is 
abundant. The Zieria is also a form 
characteristic of the area, with larger leaves, 
and smaller paler flowers than in the north, 
with flowers cupped or almost hooded 
instead of wide open. 


In the North Strzelecki heathlands Hibbertia 
fasciculata also reaches its western limit near 
Merriman’s Creek south-west of Rosedale, 
but HA. stricta and H.acicularis grow 
throughout the whole length. Hovea 
heterophylla 1 have noticed only at 
Traralgon South but it is probably 
widespread. Aotus ericoides is common east 
of Longford, but farther west I know it only 
on one hill near Willung South, where there 
is also an isolated patch of Leucopogon 
collinus. . 


Correa reflexa var. cardinalis grows 
throughout these heathlands, with an 
especially fine form at Traralgon South in the 
north and Hedley in the south. Scaevola 
ramosissima and Gompholobium latifolium 
grow near Gormandale, as western “islands” 
of eastern species, comparable to the 
Sowerbaea north of Moe. Grevillea 
chrysophaea (var. canescens) grows at 
Sperm Whale Head, but the typical, much 
less hairy form is fairly common at Longford, 
Rosedale, and Traralgon South. Tetratheca 
pilosa is common, but 7. ciliata and T. 
ericifolia var. rubaeoides, although scattered 
through the heaths are commoner in forests 
to the north and south. 


To be continued next issue... 
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We always look forward to a day at Mt. 
Worth State Park because of our memories 
of other visits there. Several times it's been in 
the winter months, so we knew what to 
expect when the forecasts threatened us with 
showers. However, we had patches of 
sunshine as well as the drizzle this year, and 
temperatures were milder than on the club's 
first visit so many years ago, before it was 
even opened to the public. Accompanying us 
were Richard Loyn, the speaker from the 
previous night, with some students from 
Monash and, from the Friends of Mt Worth, 
Jack Brooks, Clive and Sally. 


The road south from Darnum provided its 
own highlights with Yellow-tailed Black 
Cockatoos flying ahead of us down the road; 
the always magnificent views down the green 
hills to the valley and the misty blue 
mountains of Erica and Baw Baw beyond it; 
the elbow bends with steep gullies rich with 
tree-ferns and their pinwheels of fronds; and, 
just near the park, a Superb Lyrebird 
scrambling up from one of these and racing 
up the bank beyond, his long tail fluttering 
behind him. Perhaps he was one of those 
who provided the concert of song that was 
the constant background for us all day. 


Some time was spent bird-watching while we 
followed the Moonlight Creek Track. The 
forest is wet sclerophyll regrowth, mostly tall 
solid Mountain Ash, E. regnans, but with a 
lack of nesting hollows for birds. A Superb 
Blue Wren and its little brown Jenny flitted 
through the shrubs. A Grey Fantail flirted its 
fan up on a branch; he would have been 
having difficulty finding insects in the cold, 
drizzly weather. A Grey Shrike-thrush was 
busy down in the grass and we heard its 
single bell-like note and a snatch of song 
from another up in the trees, from where a 
Lewin's Honeyeater was also calling. A 
Brown Thornbill darted about amongst the 
twigs high overhead while lower down a 
Golden Whistler proudly displayed his 
golden chest. Amongst the _lyrebird's 
imitations were recognised a Pilotbird, a 
Grey Butcherbird and a Whipbird. A 
White-throated Treecreeper added to the 
entertainment with his Spring song and 
Yellow Robins watched us from a low 
branch. 


Once amongst the tree-ferns tiny, tumbling 
waterfalls could be heard in the creek, which 
was flowing strongly. From _ their 
hiding-places in the forest came the call of 
the Eastern Whipbird and the excited 
twittering of the White-browed Scrubwren. 
Later, a  Large-billed Scrubwren was 
observed moving up and down a tree as it 
foraged. A variety of fungi were still 
decorating stumps and trees. The tiny 
pinky-brown umbrellas on slender stipes of 
the Mycena subgalericulata grew up the 
trunk of a tree. On a piece of dead tree-fem, 
white stems no thicker than threads were 
capped with minute transparent tops. Amber 
coloured jelly fungi poked their fingers out at 
us. On a dead tree trunk solid fungi, black 
on top and white beneath, formed shelves. 
On a log were several Trametes versicolor 
with cream and tan rings. Stretched beside 
the path were long white strings of fungi 
and, on a stump, minute deep pink fans with 
lighter edges. Slightly larger were the waxy 
oyster-shaped beige fungi fans growing in 
tiers on the end of a log. Later we saw ones 
with similar shape but they were much 
larger, a darker brown and with a frilly edge. 
There was some debate about whether they 
were older members of the same species but, 
even when we saw them growing close 
together decorating the same log, we were 
unable to decide for sure. 


A Lewin's Honeyeater also knew when it 
was lunch-time and came for a share of 
Jackie's sandwich. For a while it sat up on a 


branch and ‘rattled’ at us. Not so bold was a 


Grey Shrike-thrush; it sat in the tree just a 
metre over our heads but didn't come down 
to join us, nor did the very mournful 
Australian Raven which flew past. Another 
hungry visitor at the lunch-table was a leech. 
It found the blue plastic mat unappetising 
and looped its way across looking for a food 
source. Clive obligingly put out a finger a 
couple of centimetres in front; it reared up 


_ and wavered about, conscious of something 


warmer ahead. With two loops it climbed 
aboard Clive's finger. It paused there but the 
finger tip was evidently not edible or too 
tough. It ventured further until it reached the 
webbing area between fingers but even that 
was not acceptable. Clive put it back on the 
table where it found a wet crack; there it 
secreted some sort of fluid which enabled it 
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to move on. Clive let it back onto his hand, 
but it was very fussy about where it stopped 
to dine and kept looping its way through the 
hairs on his knuckles. When Sally put out her 
hand, it became totally uninterested and 
jumped ship altogether. An animated but not 
very profound discussion ensued. What 
happens when a leech sucks blood from 
someone who is ill with a disease such as 
hepatitis? Does it go yellow also? 


As we followed the Grand Circuit, we found 
Fieldia australis, with its long creamy bells, 
rambling up a tree-fern and, later, one with 
small, pale creamy-green fruit. A mass of 
filmy fern, Hymenophyllum cupressiforme, 
on banks and tree-ferns glittered with 
droplets of water from the rain. Amongst the 
moss on a b were tiny white flat 
formations that looked like fungi, while 
easier to observe and identify on a tree were 
mug white fungi no larger than grains of 
sand. 


Along the track we identified a variety of 
ferns: 


Leathery shield fern, Rumohra adianfformis 
has leathery, drooping fronds and black 
spores. 


Mother spleenwort, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
with its oblong sori, are so named because of 
the bulbils that grow on the mature fronds 
which may give rise to new plants. 


The strap water-fern, Blechnum patersonii, 
had both the strappy main fronds and its 
fertile fronds as thin as skewers. 


The ray water-fern, Blechnum fluviatile, had 
some fronds curved like a sickle. With its 
rounded pinnae, it is a very attractive fern. 
We also saw Blechnum watsii, hard 
water-fern, and Blechnum nudum, the 
fishbone water-fern. 


Kangaroo fern did its usual excellent job of 
decorating tree-ferns and trees. One huge 
Blackwood, Acacia melanoxylon, carried 
tiers of it, massed on every branch as high as 
we could see. The particular reference book 
being used for the botanical names, Ferns 
and Allied Plants of Victoria, Tasmania and 
South Australia, by Betty D. Duncan and 
Golda Isaac, gives this fern the botanical 
name Microsorum pustulatum (G. Forst.) 
Copel, and states "The specific adjective has 


been changed back from 'diversifolium' to 
that used by Forster in 1786." “ 


The necklace fern, Asplenium flabellifolium, 
has weak, trailing fronds with pretty 
fan-shaped pinnae. 


The Austral lady-fern, Allantodia australis, 
is a large attractive fern with fronds up to 
150 cm in length. In the reference book these 
also have a name change from Diplazium 
australe. 


For a while, the Mother  shield-fern, 
Polystichum proliferum, bordered the track. 
These sometimes formed a short trunk and 
the much lighter green young fronds curve 
over like a crozier. 


At the long bridge across the creek, Jack told 
us of how the people building the bridge cut 
down the Skirted tree-fern, Cyathea x 
marcescens, the only one that has been 
found in the park. From the bridge we could 
reach out to touch the nutmeg-scented 
Southern Sassafras, Atherosperma 
moschatum, easily recognised by its perfume 
and the leaves with their whitish undersides. 
A bright splash of colour in the rainforest 
was a crimson rosella, perched in the crown 
of a tree-fern 


Beside the track leading up to the Trevorrow 
Sawmill, the rusting remnants of machinery 
are beginning to disappear beneath the 
vegetation. Amongst those still easily seen 
were a boiler, large metal tank and a 
fly-wheel. There is still nothing growing on 
the sawdust heap all these years later. Sally 
said that a ranger told her there was too 
much boron in it to support plant growth. 
Nearby grew Bat's wing ferns, Histiopteris 
incisa, with long, erect fronds. The fronds of 
the older plants were much tougher than is 
usual and it was wondered if their proximity 
to the sawdust caused this. 


A smaller group took the path over the ridge 
to the dimly-lit tree-fern forest. A creek 
burbles along in the centre of it, the soft 
ground is carpeted with the brown remains 
of fronds and there are almost no ground 
cover plants. This area always has a strange 
atmosphere that differs from that of the 
surrounding forest and, with the overcast day 
making it even darker, it seemed even more 
mystical than usual. 
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We then followed the path back to the car 
park. The ground cover, Hound's Tongue 
grows thickly beside the track; the surface of 
its leaf is very rough when rubbed the wrong 
way. We found a colony of the Leather 
fungus Stereum rugosum, with their deep 
chocolate brown tops and paler edges, 
growing in tiers on a dead tree. An old 
tree-fern had contorted itself into an S-bend 
and long, tangled strings of moss dangled 
from a tall Blackwood. It had been another 
wonderfully interesting day at Mt. Worth 
State Park. 


Many thanks to the Friends of Mt. Worth 
State Park and those who contributed to this 
article by giving me information, especially 
Wendy who did much of the work in 
identifying the ferns. 


Estelle 


some fourteen club members and friends 
converged on Raymond Island for our 2002 
Spring camp. The camp base was a newly 


refurbished small-group accommodation 
centre, Espas, built (not without some local 
controversy) on stilts over a coastal wetland 
not far from the ferry terminal . 


Raymond Island is about 6-7km long and 
only about 2km across at the widest point. 
Lake King is to its north, Lake Victoria to 
the south and the narrow McMillan Strait 
separates it from Paynesville on the 
mainland. About one third of the island is 
crown land or foreshore reserve. The 
predominant plant habitats are grasslands 
and Southern Mahogany or Manna Gum 
Woodlands. 


Our Saturday afternoon excursion was led by 
local naturalist Andrew Bould, and we 
welcomed also Andrew’s mother Irene, 
together with James Turmer from the 
Bairnsdale & District FNC. Our first site was 
an open grassland area on the north-eastern 
fringe of the main residential area. The 
grasslands adjoined Manna Gum Woodlands, 
and Andrew pointed out the extensive 
dieback in the eucalypts arising from 
defoliation by the current over-population of 
koalas. This is now a problem across large 
parts of the island, and we came to the 


conclusion that koalas were often present at 
levels of more than two per hectare. 


The grassland site carried a profusion of the 
Grass Trigger-plant in flower. Of particular 
interest were the large clusters of the 
Purplish Beard-orchid, Calochilus 
robertsonii, their reddish-bronze flowers 
displaying purple beard-like labellums — the 
plants were approximately 30-50cm_ tall. 
Other orchids of interest seen in flower 
included the Large Duck-orchid, Caleana 
major, and the attractive Dotted Sun-orchid, 
Thelymitra ixioides. We enjoyed a clear view 
of a Masked Lapwing at its nesting site in a 
wet open grassy area. Burrows of the Wolf 
Spider were much in evidence, their 
horizontal webs clearly visible. The Blue 
Dampiera, D. stricta, was abundant in this 
area, and the surrounding woodlands 
revealed the Wedding Bush, Ricinocarpus 
pinifolius, in flower. The Spike Wattle, 
Acacia oxycedrus, was still in flower, with 
its bright yellow cylindrical flowers amidst its 
short, stiff and pointed leaves. Keen eyes 
spotted what appeared to be a Pale Grass- 
lily, Caesia parviflora, with a solitary fragile 
grey-white flower, perhaps 12mm _ in 
diameter. 


Our second stop, in Manna Gum woodland, 
extended our orchid sightings to include the 
Tiny Caladenia, C. pusilla, the Wax-lip 
Orchid, Glossodia major, Pink Fingers 
Caladenia carnea, and (for contrast with the 
earlier Béard-orchid), the rarer Red Beard- 


orchid, Calochilus paludosus, with its less 


shaggy beard! Here were more Dotted Sun- 
orchids too! 


Our convoy next headed towards the centre 
of the island, where Andrew admitted us to a 
significant flora protection area, fenced off 
only in the last year. This protects the 
threatened Robust Spider-orchid, Caladenia 
valida, Although this orchid was previously 
recorded near Anglesea and Portland, 
Andrew explained that Raymond Island is 
now the only known site. He is hopeful that 
the fencing has halted the decline in the 
species count at the site from 500 in flower 
in 1990 to 160 this year. Andrew plans to 
collect seed next season for the purpose of 
wider re-establishment. 
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Our next short stop afforded a magnificent 
view of a White-bellied Sea Eagle on its 
large nest in the crown of a eucalypt, and of 
its mate perched on a nearby tree. 


A highlight of our final stop was a Plain Sun- 
orchid, Thelymitra nuda, in a protective 
cage. This orchid has extremely long leaves, 
in this case of length approximately 60cm. 
The plant apparently grows to around 1m in 
height. Andrew showed us the Dainty Bird- 
orchid, Chiloglottis trapeziformis, noting 
that although recorded as very rare in 1995, 
it is now happily better established. This 
orchid is similar in appearance to the 
Autumn Bird-orchid but has an erect flower 
that blooms in the late spring. 


To conclude on a less spectacular note, we 
spotted a number of the Forest, or Toothed 
Nightshade, Solanum prinophyllum, a small 


spiny undershrub with violet, circular 
flowers. 
Andrew followed up this wonderful 


excursion with a viewing of a selection of his 
outstanding slides of the flora of the island in 
the Community Hall. This followed an 
excellent group dinner at Espas, again 
proving that we certainly don’t “rough it” at 
our spring camps! 


ee! Raven 


staves started off “bright and sunny and we 
all applied sunscreen lotion. It was not 
needed. As the day progressed the weather 
became more threatening but it wasn’t until 
lunchtime that the first spots of rain were 
felt. 


Our leader for the day was Ron MacKenzie, 
a long time resident of Raymond Island and a 
member of the BOCA. The island offered a 
diverse range of bush birds, shore birds and 
water birds and Ron was able to navigate us 
around the island to the best birding spots 
and away from the fast approaching 
deteriorating weather. 


Sunday was always going to be difficult to 
cap yesterday's sighting of two magnificent 
sea eagles at a nest that the birds had 
occupied for several years. We were not sure 
of the occupants of the nest but one of the 
members saw a young bird pop his/her head 


into viewing range. There was also a lone 
Masked Lapwing sitting obstinately on a nest 
right in the middle paddock with fourteen 
LV Field Naturalists searching for orchids. 
We were fortunate that the bird's partner was 
absent or the paddock would have been a 
dangerous and noisy place to be. 


Our first stop was a bush reserve just behind 
Ron's house and followed the tracks that 
Ron went on his regular early morning 
constitutional. Our first highlight for the day 
was an immature pallid cuckoo that flew 
directly over the carpark and perched 
obligingly on an exposed branch. The bird's 
plumage was mottled cryptic brown and buff 
but the white spot on the back of the neck 
can easily identify the bird. A Horsefield's 
Bronze Cuckoo could be heard calling in the 
background. These birds would not have 
worried the most common resident of this 
reserve - Spotted Pardalotes. Ron pointed 
out several nesting holes of the bird, which 
would have been too small for the cuckoos 
to access let alone house a growing fat 
young cuckoo. Several of the nest holes 
were active and we spent several minutes 
watching the parent birds dart in and out of 
the holes. I heard a Striated Pardalote calling 
in the background and some members of the 
party found a nest of the bird in the bark of a 
tree with some young birds. 


Other birds in the area were Yellow Robin, 
White-eared Honeyeater, New Holland 
Honeyeater and Grey Shrike-thrush, which 
would have been easier targets for the 
cuckoos. Also there was a tail of, what we 
thought was, a Grey Currawong sticking out 
a nest and Ron pointed out a nest of a Grey 
Shrike-thrush that had been used this year. 


As we made our way along the track we saw 
numerous koala bears draping themselves 
across bare branches. No pun was intended 
but the number of koalas on the island the 
caused considerable concern for the islanders 
who have seen the habitat of the island being 
denuded due to an over population of the 
koalas. There is no animal in Australia that 
caused more consternation than the thought 
of culling these animals but a solution must 
be found before the trees are completely 
destroyed and there is no food left for the 
Koalas. 
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As we made our way to the coast the 
weather deteriorated but the main front 
bypassed our intrepid group and some heavy 
rain was seen to our east. 


At the coast there was a narrow beach but 
wide enough to support a Great Egret and 
White Faced Heron both watchful for 
intertidal invertebrates on which they were 
feeding. Black Swans and Chestnut Teals 
were common and breeding round the island. 
A pelican flew in and little Pied Cormorants, 
Little Black Cormorant and a Pied 
Cormorant flew in all directions with no 
particular place to go. Further out Crested 
and Common Terns were seen hawking for 
fish along the channel between Rotamah and 
Raymond Islands. 


Our next stop was some thicker bush to the. 


north of the island near the sighting of the 


sea eagles’ nest that we had seen yesterday, 


but today the sea eagles were absent 
although one had been spotted earlier in the 
day. The weather had deteriorated making 
birdwatching difficult both for the observer 
and the birds so we drove to a beach on the 
sheltered side of the island for lunch. 


The day finished prematurely but gave 
members an opportunity to watch birds at a 
couple of locations on the drive home. I 
stopped at Macleods Morass in Bairnsdale 
and spotted a bittern flying past at fairly 
close range before it landed in some reeds 
and became invisible. 


Members enjoyed the day and our thanks go 
to Ron for his assistance by showing us 
around the island and contributing towards 
our birdlist of 57 varieties. 


David Stickney 


A complete bird list is available from the 
editor if required (not enough space here!) 


Garsgih Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 22 Nov: Fire Ants — Kyla Finlay | 
NOTE: CHANGED EXCURSION 


SUNDAY 24 November: Holey Plain SP. Meet 
10.30am in Rosedale at carpark and toilets on 
north side of main street, (opposite the bakery). 


CHRISTMAS PARTY -— Saturday 7 
December - ‘Lapoinya’, the Tims’ residence at 
Yarragon Sth Rd, Yarragon South. How to get 
there? — see top of next page. 


Bird Group — next outing Mon 10 Feb 2003 
Members’ Night — Friday 10 January 2003 


SUMMER CAMP — WANGARABELL (near 
Genoa) 17-19 January, See Wendy for details. 


Finance — Balances - Club A/c $142.96. Invest. 
A/c $6762.90 (incl $400 for Club A/c). Consvn. 
Grant (held on behalf of NRE) $4646.13. 


Business Arising 


Due to a technical hitch (end of year frizzling of 
the brain!) there are no General Business or 
Correspondence reports, and no Conservation 
Matters — my apologies — Ed. 


Insurance — David has applied for a quote from 
Aldridge and Street, insurers for BOCA. 
Federation of Vic Bushwalking Clubs and Stamp 
clubs will be contacted to see if they provide a 
model of multiple groups covered by a single 
policy for us to follow. 


Great Marsupial Night Walk — group surveyed 
Yarragon South and Uralla Reserve in Trafalgar 
and saw a number of possums, wombats and a 
wallaby as well as rabbits. 


Program planning meeting held Wed 2 October. 
Compiled a program and Jackie is contacting 
speakers at present. Aim to include program in 
Nov/Dec Naturalist, otherwise put in Jan/Feb 
issue. 


Request for article in Jink magazine for Latrobe 


City on Gippsland water dragon. David found a 


lot of suitable information on the internet, so it 
was suggested they could prepare an article from 
this. 


Spring Camp at Raymond Island a great success 
with orchid and bird excursions. Cost of meals 
for speakers was $80 which being more than 
expected, we will invite participants to contribute 
$5 each to help offset this. 


Toongabbie wetlands request for flora survey — 
will ask botany group if they can do this at 
November 30" botany day. 


ANOTHER NOTE FROM THE EDITOR 


My thanks to all this year’s contributors - 
without you there would be no Naturalist. To all 
club members, family and friends — a safe and 
happy Christmas and New Year. 
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Come an 1D noon and BYO food ani 
drinks, table and chairs. Punch and Christmas 
cake provided, boiling water, tea and coffee, 
and BBQ available. 


How to get there. Head west from Trafalgar 
on the Princes Hwy, turn LEFT into Sunny 
Creek Rd, then RIGHT into Roaches Rd, 
and then (very soon) LEFT into Earls Rd. 
Drive up the hill past the communications 
tower and the Savage residence (about 5km) 
another %km to Yarragon Sth Rd T- 
intersection. Turn LEFT, then after 1km turn 
LEFT into driveway of ‘Lapoinya’ where the 
main road bends to the ene 


Gontimied fein inet issue. 


Other species abundant in this heathland strip 
are Pimelea linifolia, Persoonia juniperina, 


Bossiaea cinerea, Pultenaea  gunnii, 
Dillwynia sericea, D. glaberrima, Kennedya 
prostrata, Hardenbergia violacea, 


Comosperma volubile (with C. ericinea and 
C. calymega less common), Astroloma 
humifusum, Monotoa scoparia, Stackhousia 
monogyna, Marianthus procumbens and 
dainty little Poranthera microphylla. 


Four Hakea species, H. sericea, H. ulicina, 
H. pugeoniformis and H. nodosa grow in 
scattered patches and seven of the nine 
Victorian species of Drosera are found in 
one part or another. D. arcturi, being alpine, 
does not grow here, and although D. 
spathulata grows in the slightly different 
heaths of Yallourn North, I have not seen it 
in the northern Strzelecki heaths. Platysace 
lanceolata also is scattered through these 
heaths and Schizea asperula, the Rough 
Comb-fern grows in two places south of 
Rosedale, once with Bushy Club-moss 
(Lycopodium deutrodensum), and there are 
many small species like Centrolepis and 
Crassula, as well as lilies, irids, and orchids 
which I have not mentioned. I have listed 
sixty orchid species but many more have 
been recorded. These will be published by 
others in a wider survey so are not 
mentioned here. 


Composites are rather less common than in 
most places, although Olearia ramulosa, 


Helichrysum obtusifolium, H. scorpioides, 
and Senecio lautus are common and 
widespread (the Olearia mainly where heath 
and forest flora meet), and there is one 
lowland occurrence of Helichrysum 
thyrsoideum at Traralgon South. 


Goodenia humilis, common near Yallourn, 
less common here, and I have seen G. 
paniculata only near Providence Ponds. 
Many grassland plants, like Stlidium 
graminifolium grow also in the heaths, but 
not more commonly than in the surrounding 
country. Bartlingia sessiliflora is also 
widespread. 


This is the conclusion of the article by Jean 
Galbraith from the March 1971 (Vol 88, No 3) 
edition of The Victorian Naturalist, pp 71-73, 
[including a couple of corrections handwritten 
Oe ee! BAG Yea an herself) on my copy — Ed. ] 


Dane (Oearse ffi rare orchid Diuris 
punctata was counted as usual. This is a 
yearly effort between NRE, Sale FNC and 
our club. Two areas were counted on the 
same day. This was possible because of the 
small number of orchids flowering this year. 
The first area is divided into quadrats which 
are recorded separately and then the area 
outside the quadrats is also counted. This 
year we counted 1078 orchids compared 
with 2189 in 2001 for this area. In the 
second area we counted 1989 as against 
6113 for 2001. Last year Andrew Green 
reported there were three orchids of a white 
form in this second area. This year we found 
just one. The effect of the dry season is 
obvious. This is not surprising because these 
orchids usually grow in areas that have been 
quite wet for a portion of the winter. 


NRE count two other areas in Maffra and 
Briagolong and these numbers were also 
down this year. Maffra had 255 this year and 
783 last year while Briagolong had only 16 
this year instead of 440 in 2001. 


As the areas counted are of very different 
sizes comparisons between the different 
areas for climate or growth are not valid. 
These records are kept on file at LaTrobe 
University. 


Bon Thompson 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 28 February Victoria’s Flying Foxes — Tanya Loos 

Excursion: Saturday 15 MARCH Bald Hills Nature Reserve in morning, rockpooling at 
Walkerville in afternoon. The changes in date and venue 


have been necessitated by tide times. Meet 10am in 
Tarwin Lower at tennis courts (parking and public toilets). 


Bird Group Excursion: Monday 10 February Blue Rock Dam. Meet 10am. 


Contact: Elsie Coggan 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Meets 10.00am on the Saturday following club excursion. 
Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 28 March AGM. Forest Management Issues — Nikki Moffat 

Excursion: Saturday 29 March Forest Practices in the Strzeleckis, organised by John 
Poppins and Suzy Zent. Meet 10am Boolarra in park at end 
of the Railtrail. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts & 5127 3208. Meet 1“ Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec # 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ke Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes & 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2003 — see inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MARCH): 14 MARCH 2003 
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It was a cool Saturday morning when we 
met the Botany Group of the FNCV on the 
Tynong North Road just off the Princes 
Highway. About 15 cars travelled north in 
convoy along the winding dirt road to the 
Tonimbuk Road where we met Marc and 
Anne Marsden at the carpark near the 
Button Grass Track. Marc and Anne are 
active members of the Friends of Bunyip 
State Park group, and have been part of the 
hard working group who have developed this 
track in recent times. Armed with a draft 
copy of the track notes, we set off along this 
3 km walk, just as the sun came out to 
brighten our day. 


The track starts in Heathy Woodland with 
stringybarks, peppermints, wattles, tea-trees 
and hakeas being most evident. Some peas 
were flowering, and we identified the Golden 
Bush-pea, Pultenaea gunnii and the Showy 
Parrot-pea Dilwynia sericea. The Wiry 
Bauera Bauera rubioides was in great 
quantity along the track, flowering 
copiously, and the blue flowers of the Blue 
- Dampiera provided a nice contrast. We 
appreciated the comfortably graded gravelled 
track which had been created by the hard 
work of the Friends group. There are four 
hakeas along the way — Hakea sericia, H. 
ulicina, H. nodosa and H. teretiflolia ssp. 
hirsute (Bushy, Furze, Yellow and Dagger). 
There were plenty of them, and we found 
them all. 


The Button Grass Creek was to the left of 
the track, and we passed through riparian 
vegetation of Scented Paperbarks and 
masses of Pouched Coral Fern. A seat was 
nicely placed where the track rose, giving a 
view across the creek to the park beyond, 
but Jackie and I had no time to sit as we 
were well behind due to too much 
botanising. 


As the track wound around and descended to 
cross the creek Swamp _ She-oaks, 
Allocasuarina paludosa \ined the track. As 


we were examining the male and female 


plants with male flowers having. stamen with 
pollen and the female plants having red 
flowers with styles and woody fruits, we 
found some plants had both types of flower. 


This caused some discussion, so at home 
Jackie consulted her books and found this 
species has both monoecious (single sex) and 
dioecious (both sexes) plants. 


We were hoping to see the Southern Emu 
Wren, but it eluded us. Cuckoos were calling 
as they do in Spring, and the Fan-tailed 
Cuckoo and Shining Bronze Cuckoo were 
heard, White-eared Honeyeaters were 
numerous. 


The wetter areas as the track descended to 
the creek produced Fairies Aprons and the 
rare Swamp Bush-pea, = Pultenaea 
weindorferi. The highlight for me was 
reaching the masses of Button Grass, 
Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus growing 
beside the boardwalk. They formed big 
tussocks with long reed-like leaves and large 
round buttons on the flowering stalks. 


The stragglers of our large group returned to 
the car park to find our leaders setting off for 
home for a very late lunch at 2 pm. The 
grassy surrounds under trees was a lovely 
place to spread out for lunch, although it was 
marred somewhat by bikies who periodically 
roared up and down the road. 


The Button Grass Track really is a credit to 
the Friends group who hold regular working 
bees to develop and maintain the area, and 
deal with the vandalism which occurs in such 
a popular park within striking distance of 
Melbourne. 

Thanks to Anne and Marc for showing us the 
Park, and to Keith Marshall and the botany 
group who swelled our numbers and had 
much to share with us. 


Wendy Savage 


On the 24th November 14 members visited 
Holey Plains State Park under the leadership 
of Ken Harris. Although the forecast was for 
30 deg.C that temperature did not occur in 
the park and we had a pleasant day 
weatherwise. Our first stop was Harrier 
Swamp, so named because of the Swamp 
Harriers that are often present over this area. 
However none were seen this day. Before we 
started out there was discussion on the Coast 
Manna Gum (Eucalyptus viminalis subsp. 
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pryoriana) that was near the parking area 
and a small Tufted Bluebell there also. There 
were many heathland plants flowering on the 
walk around the swamp. Florence recorded 
46 species in her book, of which 4 were 
orchid species, and she said that was not all 
the flowers they saw. Some that caused 
comment and perhaps had not been seen 
before by many were the Rosy Sundew 
(Drosera spathulata), Common Wedge-pea 
(Gompholobium huegelii), Creeping 
Raspwort (Gonocarpus micranthus) and a 
Guinea-flower. We then travelled on to 
South Boundary Track at the end of Jack's 
Track. Here to our delight we found many 
plants of the Wellington Mint-bush 
(Prostanthera  galbraithiae) named after 
Jean Galbraith. The plants were heavily 
grazed but looked healthy all the same. Also 
here were the Blue-spike Milkwort 
(Comesperma calymega), Woolly Xanthosia 
(X. pilosa) and small plants of the Golden 
Grevillea (G. chrysophaea). 


Then it was on to Merriman's Creek for 
lunch. Here there was much discussion about 
the Pomaderris along the creek. It turned out 
to be an unusual small-leaf form of the Hazel 
Pomaderris (P. aspera). Again Florence 
recorded 1 I species of plants. After lunch 
Holey Hill was the next stop. Here Ken 
showed us where there was a circular walk 
to view what was thought to be a special 
pomaderris. As the pomaderris would not be 
in bloom now we did not do the walk. The 
pomaderris here was described by N. Walsh 
in 1989 as P. humilis and given the name 
Holey Plains Pomaderris. But by 1996 it had 
been added to Pomaderris aurea (Golden 
Pomaderris). I do not know but think it likely 
that intermediate forms between these two 
pomaderris had been found in the meantime 
and thus the name change. 


From here we moved down Seldom Seen 
Track to Chessum Road to find the Yellow 
Hakea (H. nodosa). The area had been burnt 
but that did not stop our members and into 
the burnt area they went to see the Narrow 
Comb-fern (Schizaea fistulosa). How Ken 
found it I will never know as it is such a 
small plant and mostly brown. Then there 
was the Blunt-leaf Heath  (Epacris 
obtusifolia) with its leaves almost tight up 


against the stem. After this members set out 
to find the Small Duck-orchid (Caleana 
minor). Up a track, through the bush without 
track and finally the orchids. This walk was 
quite lengthy, about | km, and people were 
glad to get back to the cars. However no 
sooner had they arrived than one of them 
found several Little Duck-orchids on the side 
of the road opposite the cars. After that the 
excursion was declared a great success. 
However Ken suggested we may like to view 
the Purple Diuris on our way home. So we 
stopped once more on the Longford Road 
and even found two of the orchids in flower. 
We were surprised that so few of the orchids 
we had counted a month ago had set seed. 
And so concluded and very interesting and 
informative day and our thanks go to Ken. 


Bon Thompson 


General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 28 February: Victoria’s Flying 
Foxes — Tanya Loos 


SATURDAY 15 MARCH: Excursion 
to Bald Hills Nature Reserve in the morning, 
and rockpooling at Walkerville in the 
afternoon. Meet at 10am in Tarwin Lower at 
the tennis courts (with parking and public 
toilets). The changes in date and venue 
have been necessitated by tide times for 
rockpooling. 


Friday 28 March: AGM. 
Management Issues — Nikki Moffat 


Forest 


Saturday 29 March: Forest Practices in the 
Strzeleckis organised by John Poppins and 
Suzy Zent. Meet 10am in Boolarra at park at 
end of the Railtrail. 


Botany Group — 8 March: Solanums at 
Thompsons’ (specimens collected at 
Wangarabell). 


Bird Group — 10 February: Bluerock Dam. 
Meet 10am. 
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Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $1206.56 (includes $650 Summer 
Camp fees) 

Investment A/c $6362.90 

Conservation Grant (held on behalf of NRE) 
4646.14 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Insurance — Aldridge and Street, insurers for 
BOCA, are not interested in insuring us after 
being given our details. Sale FNC have found 
that their club can become an affiliate 
member of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
paying $15/yr and then can be insured for 
$88 through their insurers; will check what is 
covered by policy. 


Bird Challenge held Sat 23 November — 116 
species and 4006 birds recorded with 16 
members participating. 


LVFNC mug -— cost of a white mug with 
single colour print is $5.47 (GST inc) for a 
minimum of 6 dozen, 2 colours in print is 
$6.57. Have catalogue, and a coloured mug 
- with gold rim and design is $5.83. Coloured 
mug allows our duck orchid to be used. Will 
ask Beatrice if she can sketch a design. 


2003 program has been produced, to be 
included in Jan/Feb Naturalist. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — in response to our 
last letter of concern, Catheryn Thompson of 
Latrobe City met with Bon and Ollie, Phil, 
and Terry May from LV Training and 
Assessment Centre, who will undertake 
works including thinning, weed control and 
some revegetation and possibly putting in 
nest and bat boxes. At this stage some work 
has been done, but grass still needs mowing 
by Latrobe City. Will write to Mayor Tony 
Hanning and indicate we are happy with the 
intended outcomes of the meeting, but stress 
that grass cutting needs to be included in 
their regular maintenance plan. 


AGM planning — positions to be filled are: 
President, Vice President no 1, Assistant 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Prepare supper roster, and speakers and 
excursions writeups list. 


Conservation Matters 


Native Vegetation CC subcommittee 
meeting — Jackie has attended several 
meetings to produce final document; 
concerned it will not be easy for the general 
public to read. 


Strzelecki Ranges Reserves proposal — Phil 
has prepared a submission which we will 
send to Sherryl Garbutt from material 
provided by Suzy Zent. 


PLEASE NOTE - the February excursion 
(originally on the program for March 1*) will 
now take place on MARCH 15 at a 
different location. The change is due to tide 
times for rockpooling. We will be going to 
Bald Hills Nature Reserve in the morning, 
and rockpooling at Walkerville in the 
afternoon. The new meeting place is 10am 
in Tarwin Lower at the tennis courts (with 
parking and public toilets). 


Positions vacant are — President, Vice 
President No 1, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


On November 2 Club members visited 
Hazelwood Power to see the recently 
described Matted Flax-lily Dianella amoena. 
HP supplied a bus to take us around. First 
we visited the Flax-lily which was growing 
under one of their pylons. The lily has very 
lax leaves which tend to lie on the ground 
rather than standing up to make a tuft of 
leaves as do some of the other Dianellas. 
Kevin Jones, environmental officer of HP, 
told us that the lily would not flower for 
several weeks yet. In the slashed area around 


' the pylon there was a grassland area with 


several native herbs, which included the Blue 
Grass-lily Caesia calliantha (which used to 
be C. vittata), Chocolate Lily, Yellow Rush- 
lily, a Pale Sun-orchid Thelymitra nuda, also 
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an Onion Orchid and the Plume Grass. Alan 
Noy, the botanist for the area, explained the 
plantings that had already been carried out 
and also the plans for the future for that 
grassland area. 


For the rest of the morning we visited several 
areas and were shown the environmental 
work being carried out to revegetate the 
areas. We moved on to an area that 
contained several native species from which 
the seeds were collected for further plantings 
so that seeds were collected from plants in 
the area and not introduced from other areas. 
Here we were shown Sweet Houndstongue 
Cynoglossum suaveolens, _ Wheat-grass 
Elymus scaber, a Wallaby Grass, 
Kidneyweed and the Sheep’s Burr. 


The next area pointed out by Mark Bradbury 
was a revegetation area he is working on. It 
will take a number of years as each layer of 
vegetation must be well established before 
the next layer is planted. So firstly the trees 
are planted. This has already been done. 
When they have grown up sufficiently to 
protect the shrub layer, it will be planted and 
allowed to grow and then the final layer of 
ground cover and herbs will be planted. This, 
of course, will take many years. It is hoped 
that finally the overburden dump will be 
revegetated with bushland. 


Next area, which is believed to be a first at 
least in Victoria, is the attempt to create a 
grassland on the lower slopes of the 
overburden. Seeding has not been 
satisfactory so the area is planted with 
envirocells, which are very small tubes 
contained in a punnet that contains about 50 
tubes. These tubes are planted out 
individually and the result so far is very 
satisfactory. 


It is surprising the amount of Wallaby 
Grasses and Kangaroo Grass that is growing 
in the area of Hazelwood Power when it is 
known that at the beginning there were very 
few areas of Kangaroo Grass and little was 
known of how to grow it on a large scale. 
Obviously the environmental group has 
solved this problem. 


An interesting feature was the area of Blue 
Devil or Prickfoot Eryngium vesiculosum, 
which is usually a Western Victorian plant 
that nobody present had seen in Gippsland 
before. On checking the books it was found 
that there is one record for Gippsland. There 
was much discussion as to what should be 
done with these plants and how it came to be 
there. Could it be an environmental weed? 
As the plants had a spread of about 1m in 
diameter it was difficult to decide. So it was 
thought best to get further information on 
the record in Gippsland and on its growth 
habit outside its usual area. 


As the bus started back we passed a flock of 
Magpies with every post in the fence 
adorned with a Magpie and others on the 
ground and on the fence. Was it a conference 
or just a get-together? 


Then the bus returned us to Power Works 
where we were served a delightful lunch of 
sandwiches, hot finger food and delicious 
cakes to complete the meal. Wendy thanked 
Kevin and HP for such an interesting and 
informative day. In replying Kevin issued the 
invitation for us to return at some time to see 
further environmental work and future 
growth. I am sure those present will take up 
this offer. 


Bon Thompson 


Looking for a short break on the drive back 
from South Australia (28.10.02) I stopped at 
Dimboola and drove the 2km to the 
Horseshoe Bend and Ackle Bend sections of 
the Little Desert NP. What a great choice 
this turned out to be for bird sightings. 


It was dry and very warm, most plants had 
finished their spring flush and it was early 
afternoon, but despite these factors, in the 
hour I spent in the picnic area and strolling 
along the Wimmera River there were birds 
aplenty. I especially enjoyed watching those I 
don’t frequently see around my place, eg. 
Black-tailed Native-hen, Double-banded 
Plover, Long-billed Corella, Purple-crowned 
Lorikeet, Red-rumped Parrots, Brown Tree- 
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creeper, White-browed Babbler and Crested 
Shrike-tit. There were about 20 more species 
as well. A week or two earlier and the 
flowering plants would have been at their 
peak also, so this appears an excellent spot 
for those needing a break from travelling. 


Julie Parker 


Little Pied Cormorant Pallid Cuckoo (imm) 

Little Black Cormorant Horsefield’s Bronze Cuckoo 
Great Cormorant Kookaburra 

Pied Cormorant Welcome Swallow 
Black-faced Cormorant Eastern Yellow Robin 
Australian Pelican Rufous Whistler 

Great Egret Grey Shrike-thrush (brdg) 
White-faced Heron Willie Wagtail 

White Ibis Grey Fantail 

Black Swan (breeding) Superb Fairy-wren 
Chestnut Teal “ Brown Thornbill 

Wood Duck White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown Goshawk Red Wattlebird 
White-breasted Sea-Eagle (breeding) 

Eurasian Coot Little Wattlebird 

Masked Lapwing (brdg) Noisy Miner 

Latham’s Snipe White-eared Honeyeater 
Pacific Gull New Holland Honeyeater 
Silver Gull Silvereye 

Crested Tern Spotted Pardalote (breeding) 
Common Tern Striated Pardalote “ 
Common Bronzewing House Sparrow 

Spotted Turtle-Dove ‘Common Minah 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo | Common Starling 

Galah Magpie Lark 

Yellow-tailed Black C’too Grey Butcherbird 

Rainbow Lorikeet Grey Currawong (breeding) 
Crimson Rosella Magpie 

Eastern Rosella Australian Raven 


In town we miss the many native birds we 
had on the farm. Still we do have birds in the 
garden even if they are mainly introduced 
birds. We can still watch their antics, pecking 
order and preparations for nesting. 


We record the birds we see or hear on our 
morning walk and in our garden. The list so 
far is 36 different species and only 7 of them 
are the introduced species. We have a pair of 
Eastern Rosellas that visit regularly. Red 
Wattlebirds come to the feeder each day. 
Two Magpie Larks are nesting in a eucalypt 


tree in the park nearby. We are not sure if” 


they are the same two birds which visit our 
garden for the water. 


The antics of the Sulphur-crested White 
Cockatoo, when it comes to feed in the 
shelter Ollie has provided, continually amuse 
us. It takes the grain with its head in the 
shelter and then turns around to eat it. We 
were not so happy to see the Cockatoos on 
the farm as they attacked our apple trees; but 
in the town we have no fruit trees. 


We even had two Superb Fairy Wrens but 
only the once. Still when visiting the nursery 
we saw four of them on the top of the fence. 
So they are in the town. The New Holland 
Honeyeater and the Eastern Spinebill enjoy 
our Fuchsias occasionally. The Pied 
Currawong visits for a drink fairly regularly 
and the Galahs visit sometimes. There are 
many birds that fly overhead such as 
lapwings, ducks, lorikeets, ravens, etc. 


We have two Common Mynas that are 
regularly in the garden. We had not seen any 
more than that until I put some meaty soup 
bones out one day. Then we had about 50 
Mynas for just that day. We have only had 
our two since. Talk about bird 
communication! . 


Apart from Blackbirds scratching off the 
mulch and the starlings trying to nest in the 
roof we enjoy having at least some birds in 
our garden. 


Bon Thompson 


fully 
catered, shared rooms. Located in Royal 
Park, parking available. Public Transport to 
most venues close by. Approx $50/day pp. 


Accommodation: Urban Camp -— 


Planned activities include Bureau of 
Meteorology Training Centre at 
Broadmeadows, Zoo and behind the scenes, 
Aquarium and behind the scenes, Point Cook 
Wetlands, Botanical Gardens, Museum of 
Victoria and behind the scenes. 


Enquiries — Rob & Glenise Moors 
Phone (03) 5439 6254 
Email: clachan @ imeulse.nek au 
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E Nos. 448 to 457 Year 20020 


Bird Banding & Ocean Birds - Talk by Dr. Bruce Robertson Elsie Coggan Jul. 453 
Bird Challenge Bon Thompson Jan. 448 
Bird Lists for Wetlands Excursion Loma Long Sep. 455 
Birds at St. Gwinear David Stickney Mar. 449 
Birds of the Shetland Islands - Talk by Mary Austin Mary Austin Jun. 452 
Birds of the Shetland Islands (Cont.) ’ Mary Austin Jul. 453 
Concerning Family Threskiornithinae (Ibises and Spoonbills) J. Blucher Apr. 450 
Owls - Talk by Ed. McNabb Wendy Savage Oct. 456 
Raymond Island Sunday David Stickney Nov. 457 
Botany 

Daisies - Talk by Judy Barker Ron Carey Apr. 450 
Eel-weed - Vallisneria america Bon thompson Oct. 456 
Eucalypt Classification Using Juvenile Leaves Austin Aug. 454 
Northern Strzelecki Heathlands Jean Galbraith Oct. 456 
Northern Strzelecki Heathlands (Cont.) Jean Galbraith Nov. 457 
Orchid Count Bon Thompson Nov. 457 
Orchids of South Gippsland - Talk by Geoff Glare Florence Blucher Mar. 449 
Shy Violet Bon Thompson Mar. 449 
Tree Inspection R. deSouza-Daw Mar. 449 
What Happens After Dieback? - Fantastic Regeneration Jackie Tims May 451 
Excursions 

A Summer's Day at Mt. St. Gwinear Philip Rayment Mar. 449 
A Visit to Sale Common Estelle Adams Aug. 454 
August Excursion - Edward Hunter Reserve Alix Williams Oct. 456 
Box Ironbark Forests of Central Victoria Philip Rayment May 451 
Dinosaur Dreaming Dig at Inverloch 24th February, 2002 John Lawson Apr. 450 
Galapagos - Talk by Dr. Malcolm Calder Lorna Long Aug. 454 
Geology Excursion - Wilsons Promontory Alix Williams Jan. 448 
Geology of the Macedon District Philip Rayment Jun. 452 
Heyfield Wetland Excursion 27.4.2002 Bon Thompson Jun. 452 
Mt. Worth State Park 29.6.02 Estelle Adams Nov. 457 
Raymond Island Sunday David Stickney Noy. 457 
Screw Creek Trail, Inverloch Philip Rayment Apr. 450 
Spring Camp At Raymond Island Philip Rayment Nov. 457 
VENCA Camp 2002 - Two Walks in Creswick Regional Park Linden Gillbank Apr. 450 
VENCA Campout - Black Hill Flora Reserve Philip Rayment Jun. 452 
VFNCA Campout - Campaspe Downs 2002 - Mineral Springs Lorna Long Jun. 452 
VENCA Spring Camp - Reports on 4 excursions. Lorna Long Mar. 449 
Wetlands Excursion Lorna Long Sep. 455 
Fungi 

A Glimpse of the Kingdom Fungi - Led by Dr. Mary cole Jim Blucher Sep. 455 
Some Fungi Notes From the Past Ellen Lyndon May 451 
Geology 

Baw Baw Plateau - Some Geology Notes Scott Murray Sep. 455 
Dinosaur Dreaming Dig at Inverloch 24th February, 2002 John Lawson Apr. 450 
Geology of the Macedon District Philip Rayment Jun. 452 
Geology of Wilsons Promontory - Talk by Gary Wallis Philip Rayment Jan. 448 
Marine Life 

Seals - Talk by Simon Goldsworthy . Wendy Savage Aug 454 
Miscellaneous 

2001 AMEEF Awards R. deSouza-Daw Jan. 448 
Citizens of the Year Award to Bon & Ollie Thompson Jan. 448 
Editor's Note on Clubs' Magazines Oct. 456 
Index Jan. 448 
January Meeting - Members’ Night Bon Thompson Jan. 448 
Jean Galbraith Scholarship Jun. 452 
VENCA Visit to the Museum of Victoria F. & J. Blucher Jul. 453 
West Gippsland Catchment Management Authority Jackie Tims Sep. 455 
Reports 

Bird Group Report February 2001 - January 2002 Elsie Coggan Apr. 450 
Edward Hunter Heritage Bush Reserve Bruce King Jul. 453 
Hazelwood Power Environment Review Committee Report Lorna Long Jun. 452 
President's Report 2001 - 2002 David Stickney May. 451 
Vale — Iris Peterson Jan. 448 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 28 March AGM. Forest Management Issues — Nikki Moffat 

Excursion: Saturday 29 March Forest Practices in the Strzeleckis, organised by John 
Poppins and Suzy Zent. Meet 10am at Boolarra in the park 
at the end of the Railtrail. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 14 April to Mathison Park, Churchill. Meet 10am 
Mackeys Rd carpark. Contact: Elsie Coggan 51271857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 5 April, 10am at Mary Austin’s, 88 Manning Dr, 

co : Ciuc Topic - wetland plants. Contac Wendy Savage 
5634 2246. 


Meeting: APRIL - FRIDAY 2 MAY Swift Parrots — Chris Tzaros 


Excursion: SATURDAY 3 MAY Archies Creek Landcare Projects. Meet 10.30am at 
. Dalyston General Store. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. & 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers &% 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve ue @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE — 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTION S ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2003 — see inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (APRIL): 11 APRIL 2003 
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WIRILDA ENVIRONMENT | 
A Brief History 


Compiled by Ollie Archbold, February 
2003; with information obtained from the 
Management of Wirilda Environment Park 
and the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club. 


Wirilda Environment Park is a real attraction 
in the Tyers area. This 100 hectare bushland 
park is owned and managed by the Wirilda 
Project Association and is open from 9am to 
dusk daily. Access is via Clarkes Road which 
turns north off the Yallourn North-Tyers 
Road on the west side of Tyers River just 
before the bridge. You don’t realize this 
lovely natural attraction is right on our 
doorstep. 


Formerly farmland, owned by the Sanders 
family, the property was purchased when a 
group of interested Latrobe Valley residents, 
including Mr Ian McDonald, and Mr Jim 
Peterson from the Latrobe Valley Field 
Naturalists had the idea of negotiating 
acquisition of Wirilda when it came on to the 
market , as it could be a park of national 
tourist significance for the Latrobe Valley, as 
well as being the ideal entrance to the Tyers 
Regional Park which comprises 1310 
hectares of forest in the foothills to the north 
of the Latrobe Valley between Tyers and 
Erica, a resource for the people of the Valley 
which combines conservation, ecology, and 
the environment with tourism. A steering 
committee was formed and a submission to 
the Victorian Government from the Wirilda 
Project Steering Committee was submitted in 
September 1974. 


The Committee’s original concept for 
Wirilda was to build a resort of the highest 
standard, motel, restaurant and other top 
quality commercial outlets and would 
combine with a riding school, hostel, and 
other services; however this did not 
eventuate. 


Almost all of the original members on the 


Board of Management of Wirilda Project: 


Association have moved on but.this group of 
volunteers, over the many years have put a 
tremendous effort into getting the park 
developed, Mr Eugen Reichardt was there at 


the beginning and is still an active member of 
the management committee. Mr Ollie 
Thompson served on the board for twenty- 
five years as the Latrobe Valley Field 
Naturalists representative and has had one of 
the “walking tracks” named in his honour. 
Ollie took the place on the Board of Mr Jim 
Peterson who was one of the original 
members. ‘Petersons Lookout’ on W2, off 
Walhalla Road and overlooking Wirilda was 
named in memory of Jim Peterson. Mr Bill 
Drowley was the Ranger at the Park for a 
number of years and would greet visitors 
with friendliness and information, Mr Stan 
Cooke also contributed many working hours 
to the Park. 


Today the Board is headed by President, 
John Cahill, Treasurer, Darrell ite and 
Secretary, Eugen Reichardt. Arthur Aitkin, 
Pam Carter and the Latrobe Valley 
Astronomical Society make up _ the 
management group. Grants are applied for 
when they become available but Wirilda is 
primarily self funded and is kept in trust for 
the people, who should honour that trust and 
look after this valuable resource, not 
vandalize and rubbish the facilities as so. 


_ often happens when the public has access. 


Ongoing projects being undertaken with 
Management are, the development of 
wetlands just below the Education Centre, 
the fencing of a corridor with tree planting, 
30 metres out from the Tyers River edge in 
conjunction with the local Landcare group, 
Yallourn Energy is supplying the trees, and 
other funding is from the Australian 
Government Enviro fund and a program of 
the National Heritage Trust. 


There are various marked walking tracks for 
the keen bush walkers in the Park. One 
follows the Tyers River from Wirilda 
Environment Park to the Tyers Gorge and 
eventually to Moondarra Dam, a distance of 
fifteen kilometres (approximately a 5 hour 
walk). Various access roads allow walks on 
shorter sections. There is also a walking 
track named in honour of Mr Jim Wall for 
his dedication over many years to the park. 


Other features include animals such as the 
Grey Kangaroo, wombats, Possums, 
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Wallabies and Koalas. Twenty Koalas were 
relocated to the Park from a coastal island 
and settled in well. Bird watching is a hobby 
of many visitors; Lyrebirds and 90 other bird 
species have been recorded locally. A variety 
of vegetation exists from mountain to valley, 
rainforest to drier areas and from 
regenerated to untouched bush. 


Ragwort is a major problem in the Tyers area 
and also of major concern in the Park, where 
a weed control program, in conjunction with 
other methods, is being undertaken with the 
local Landcare group, the Department of 
Sustainability and Environment and the 
Board who are all working together. The 
Keith Turnbull Research Institute at 
Frankston is trialling a method of biological 
control. There have already been two 
releases of the ragwort plume moth to 
establish a colony in the Park and which are 
being monitored closely. Another release will 
be carried out this month. 


Fragments of local in Traralgon’s first water 
supply with part of the old wooden pipe still 
visible, an old lime kiln which was used to 
burn limestone for the APM and Moondarra 
grazing run are all part of this attraction. For 
generations families have been using the 
Tyers River as the local swimming hole with 
young people biking out from surrounding 
towns also for a bit of adventure, and it is the 
same today, many people refer to the 
swimming area as the “Tyers Pumping 
Station’ as Gippsland Water do have their 
Pumping Station situated there. Picnics, 
barbecues, fishing and swimming are still 
popular. 


Crayfish and trout were common catches 
back in the 1920’s when a fish farm was 
established on the Tyers River, with Mr 
Matthew Siddle and Mr Bert Christensen 
leading the project. Sheds were erected and a 
pondage selected. Each day the cages would 
be inspected and the female fish stripped of 
their eggs and placed in trays housed in the 
building on the riverbank. The fish were 
hatched and fed allowing them to grow to a 
suitable size to be released into streams and 
reservoirs in the area. The project came 
under the supervision of the Attorney- 
General’s Department, however the local 


hatcheries were declared redundant in 927 
when the Snobs Creek Hatchery was built. 


With several easements crossing the Park, 
water, gas and oil pipelines as well as Telstra 
cables and a skein of power lines it was a 
difficult site with degenerated land in need of 
restoration. By agreement, it is managed in 
sympathy with the Tyers Regional Park. 
Over the years, thousands of trees have been 
planted by various volunteer groups from 
around the Latrobe Valley in conjunction 
with the Board and just recently the 
Yallourn-Tyers Landcare group along with 
children from the Tyers and Yallourn North 
Primary School, planted 500 trees. 


Currently some of the farmland is leased, as 
are five houses on the property. Three of the 
houses were moved from Yallourn and 
relocated off Clarkes Road. This brings in 
valuable revenue for Wirilda as does the old 
Wirilda Homestead which was tastefully 
restored to enhance the history of the setting 
by Pam Carter and Lee Ahlers from which 
they ran a very successful Tearooms and 
Craft Shop for a number of years. The 
Homestead is now leased as a residence. 


In 1983 Latrobe City Central Rotary Club 
built a covered shelter which houses electric 
barbecues, tables and benches; public toilets 
are also available. Many functions are held 
there each year including weddings, family 
reunions, Christmas break-ups and others as 
it is an ideal setting with plenty of space and 
great facilities. 


On behalf of the Board, Eugen Reichardt 
organized for two houses to be relocated 
from Morwell. Community groups and the 
Board have restored the buildings for use as 
the Education Centre at Wirilda. It is the 
building below the Homestead on the right 
hand side of the road. The Board meets there 
on the 4" Friday of every month at 6.00pm. 
Membership is $10 per annum and more 
members would be most welcome. For 
bookings, donations, membership or any 
other information please contact John Cahill 
on @ 5199 2301. The Yallourn-Tyers 
Landcare group meets on the 1* Tuesday of 
the month at 7.30pm at the Education Centre 
at Wirilda. 
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Talk by Beth Gott 


When Beth Gott spoke to the Club about 
native plants used as food by the indigenous 
people of Australia, she illustrated how well 
they lived off the land. Many of the plants 
used by them are well known to us, though 
some are not as abundant as they appear to 
have been before white settlement. 50% of 
the diet was vegetable, collected by women. 
If the men didn’t bring home an animal there 
were plenty of other things to eat. 


Beth stated that early reports about SE 
Australia and Western and Central Victoria 
show that much of the food was roots, 
rhizomes and tubers. The following is a list 
of plants eaten, with some of Beth’s 
comments. 


Tuberous Lilies 

Vanilla lily had an enormous number of 
tubers (190) per plant 

Chocolate lily 

Bulbine Lily. Grazing and superphosphate 
destroy this. 

Milkmaids (Burchardia) 

~ Grass Lily 

Twining fringe lily (Jhysanotis spp) 

Early Nancy 


Orchid Tubers 

Spider orchids 

Diuris (Donkey, Leopard, Bat-faced) 

Leek orchids 

Pterostylis (Nodding) 

Cinnamon Bells 

Hyacinth orchids 

All these were cooked until soft to eat. 

The underground rhizome of bracken was 
cooked and the starch pressed out. This was 
made into cakes. 

The starchy roots of Geranium were eaten. 
The small leafed Clematis was beaten to 
break up its fibre and this was used. Fibrous 
roots such as those of Podolepis jaceoides 
were a source of food. The health of 
aborigines in the Melbourne area was 
attributed to this food. 


Murniong -— yam _ daisy . (Microseris 
lanceolata), a vigorous plant which exists in 
several forms, was abundant in those days. 
This plant forms new roots each year and the 


old dies away. This plant was an important 
food source. The Moonin Moonin people 
complained that within 5 years of settlement 
sheep had eaten most of the yam daisy 
around Melbourne. Major Mitchell described 
the plains below the Grampians as yellow 
with this plant. 


Aquatic plants formed part of the diet. 
Young Cumbungi shoots were dug by 
women and eaten raw. Triglochin spp 
produces a large number of tubers and these 
were eaten. The older Cumbungi plants were 
used too. These were cooked in an earth 
oven. The starch was eaten off and the fibre 
was used to make nets, some of which were 
known to have been 300ft x 6ft deep, and 
were stretched across the Murray to catch 
auc String bags were also made from this 
re. 


The heavy head of spears was also made 
from the common reed, with a lighter reed 
used to flight the heavy head. Marsh Club 
Rush was described by Eyre as looking like a 
field of wheat. The tubers of this rush are 
tough, but when pounded produced a 
starchy, nourishing food. 


_Early European settlers noticed aborigines 


burning grassy plains and forests. A number 
of people commented on this, Major Mitchell 
among them. Howitt noticed that when this 
practice was prevented the grassy plains 
became choked with shrubs. Edward Kerr 
(1883) noted that aborigines cultivated their 
land with fire. Stokes (1846) noted burning 
in sections, keeping the fire where it was 
wanted, allowing for the open nature of the 
forest and preventing fuel accumulation. It 
prevented tussocks from amalgamating, thus 
allowing space for other plants. They timed 
the burning for late summer, autumn, when 
tubers were underground, promoting re- 
sprouting. Australia’s flora is fire adapted. 


What aborigines were doing was not all that 
different to agriculture. The women digging 
for tubers left some, and this thinning 
promoted better growth. Fire controlled the 
grassland and forest and promoted 
flowering. When Europeans arrived this 
system was disrupted. Aborigines were put 
on reserves, forbidden to use their own 
language, so the next generation did not 
learn the skills of the older people. Finding 
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information about how aborigines lived has 
required painstaking research. It is clear that 
the clan had to keep the area productive. 
Other than the staple foods, mentioned 
above, they relied on seasonal fruits and 
seeds. Billardiera scandens fruit, the berries 
of Coprosma species, the fruit of Cherry 
Ballart, native raspberry, Kangaroo Apple 
(eaten when very ripe and soft), Pigface red 
fruits and young leaves, native fig, native 
elderberry fruit were all eaten. Amongst the 
few seeds eaten in Victoria was the native 
flax which sheds its oily seeds. 


Amongst other foods used as needed, or in 
season, were the pith of the tree ferns, taken 
near the top. Manna gum oozing out of the 
holes made by insects, and the lerp formed 
when tiny insects spin a covering over holes 
gave them a sugary fairy floss-like treat. This 
was stored in bags. Wattle gums were also 
eaten. 


Fibre. The outer part of Pimelia axiflora 
(Bushman’s Bootlace) was stripped and used 
to make nets, which were used to catch 
Bogong moths. Lomandra longifolia was 
used to make baskets. 


Tools. The dry stems of the grass tree were 
split to make a base for a fire drill. The drill 
itself was made from the native mulberry 
Hedycarya angustifolia which grows in 
gullies. These plants produce long straight 
stems. These were prized possessions and 
traded to other aborigines. 


Medicines. The tannin from eucalypts was 
used for burns. This was used by Barrak, 
head of the Melbourne tribe. Native mints 
were used for coughs and colds. A plant 
called Old Man Weed — a green billy-button 
like flower, was used on skin, as a tonic and 
as an inhalant. 


What we can learn from Aborigines. We 
have an enormous plant resource in 
Australia. Much of this resource is still 
untapped. We are running out of water, we 
have salinity problems. We need to learn the 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 March: AGM. Forest 


Management Issues — Nikki Moffat 


Saturday 29 March: Forest Practices in the 
Strzeleckis organised by John Poppins and 
Suzy Zent. Meet 10am in Boolarra in the 
park at the end of the Railtrail. 


*NOTE APRIL DATES* 


Friday 2 May (April Meeting — due to 
Anzac Day ): Swift Parrots — Chris Tzaros 


Saturday 3 May: Archies Creek Landcare 
Projects. Meet 10.30 at Dalyston General 
Store. 


Botany Group —5 April: Mary Austin’s, 88 
Manning Dr, Churchill. Wetland plants. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group — 14 April: Mathison Park, 
Churchill. Meet 10am Mackeys Rd carpark. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan #@ 5127 1857 


Finance — Balances 
Club A/c $458.96. Investment A/c $6480.27 


Conservation Grant (held on behalf of NRE) 
$4646.14 


Please note: Club A/c balance quoted in last 
month’s Naturalist was incorrect — it should 
have been $920.60. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Insurance — David has examined insurance 
policy through Royal Horticultural Society, 
and has had expert advice, to see if it covers 
our needs and is satisfied it does. Nancy 
Brooks informed us that the Warragul 
Gardening Club have the same policy and 
find it covers their activities, which are 
similar to ours. Cost to us would be $5 
affiliation with RHS and $1.60 per member 
for insurance which will be around $110. 


Aboriginal concept of guardianship, : . . 

responsibility for the land, sustainable oe 3 April 1% wey with mi ada we yea 

agriculture. Motion: That we join the RHS and proceed 

Florence Blucher with obtaining insurance through QBE. 
Lorna Long/Elsie Coggan. 
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Eric Lubcke Reserve — wrote letter to Tony 
Hanning, Latrobe City regarding regular 
grass cutting, but no response as yet. Bon 
spoke to Brian Ward about our concerns and 
he was going to look into it. Lorna thinks 
some maintenance has taken place. 


ANH Medallion- contact Margaret Potter, 
our rep to see if she wishes to continue. 


WGCMA - letter stating the actions they 
have undertaken for Bat Roost Box project. 
We consider that satisfactory and do not 
expect a further commitment of time or 
money from them for the project, other than 
ongoing tasks they have already agreed to. 


Summer Camp at Wangarabell was 
successful with good attendance, and a walk 
up the Genoa River and on_ the 
Coopracambra Cottages property. 


Program has been produced and posted in 
Jan/Feb Naturalist, Note: April general 
meeting and excursion have been moved 
to the weekend following Anzac Day. 


Brochure prepared and David will print 200 
for distribution at this stage. 


Update of club details handed out and any 
alterations to be passed on to Wendy. 


Subscriptions due 1* March. A return slip 
for payment will be included in the March 
Naturalist. 


Summer Camp next year at Rawson dates 
are 23-26 January (3 nights) which is the 
Australia Day weekend (accommodation was 
not available the previous weekend). Have 
booked Donnelly Lodge for about 20; has 2 
or 3 beds per room and shared bathroom 
facilities. Various price options from self 
catering to fully catered to come. 


AGM planning — positions to be filled are 
President, VP nol, Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer. Need to try to attract a 
Conservation Coordinator. 


Supper roster and speakers/excursions 
writeups lists only partly filled. 


President absent for GM — Lorna to fill in. 


Draft Management Agreements have been 
prepared for Dawson Flora _ Reserve, 
Briagolong Cemetery, Alberton Cemetery 
and West Sale Aerodrome and club has been 


given copies. Bon has prepared comments on 
the Dawson Reserve as has Dr Bob Parsons, 
particularly with regard to ecological burning 
proposals. Will send these to Wellington 
Council. 


Bon has provided club with an electronic 
copy of database of plant lists produced by 
club. 


Conservation Matters 


Uralla Reserve draft management plan has 
been prepared and sent to club for comment. 
Wendy found it comprehensive, readable and 
practical. Suggested to committee that they 
may consider linking reserve to the Trafalgar 
Water Trust via plantings on intervening 
properties. 


Fulham Reserve Grassland Interpretation 
Bod unveiling attended by Bon, Ollie and 
avid. 


Mathison Park meeting 18" February — 15 
Bat Roost Boxes to be installed. NZ-Aust 
conifer project progressing. Koori Grove 
planting has been vandalised and will require 
replanting. Work on signage and homestead 
progressing. 


Point Nepean NP proposal — Environment 
Victoria has prepared a submission for the 
State Govt. Margaret Rowe, who was 
working on the draft contacted our club and 
we agreed to be signatories to the 
submission. 


Club of Victoria. 

Wednesday 16 April at 7.30pm 
Australian Plants Society (Warragul Group) 
At McMillan College, Korumburra Rd, 
Warragul. 


Enquiries — Ron Carey & 5628 5203 


*WANTED* 
CONSERVATION COORDINATOR 


This position has been vacant for several 
years — we really need someone to fill this 
important role. No experience necessary. On 
the job training provided. Please consider! 
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Meagher, D. and Kohout, M. A Field Guide 
to Wilson’s Promontory. 
Oxford University Press, 2001. ISSN 0 19 5508572 


Biologists David Meagher and Michele 
Kohout have authored a comprehensive field 
guide to ‘The Prom’ on the basis of 
extensive fieldwork over some seven years 
and consultation with an impressive array of 
naturalists and scientists. 


The book is organised in three main sections 
followed by eleven appendices providing 
species lists. A relatively short introduction 
(28 pages) covers the geology of the Prom, 
from some 380 million years ago when 
magma welled up from below the earth’s 
crust and cooled, forming a huge granite 
mass stretching from northern Tasmania to 
just north of the Prom. A brief ‘human 
history’ notes the substantial presence of the 
ancestors of the Kurnai and Boonwurrung 
people at least 6000 years ago. The first 
arrival of Europeans on the Prom is posited 
by the authors to have been George Bass’ 
entry to what is now Sealer’s Cove on 26 
January 1798. Exploitation by sealers, 
whalers and sawmillers followed, but timber 
harvesting was ended as a consequence of 
the major wildfires of 1906. The authors 
record the several major fires of the late 19" 
century and the first half of the 20" century. 
They note that the fire protection policies of 
the last half-century have disturbed the 
natural processes in ecological zones such as 
the heathlands. 


Some 115 pages make up Section 2, devoted 
to the fauna. The major groupings are 
mammals, birds, reptiles, frogs, freshwater 
fish, terrestrial invertebrates and intertidal 
invertebrates. The level of detail is 
impressive given the wide coverage, and 
most described species are represented by a 
photograph of generally good standard. For 
example, the species lists in the appendices 
record thirteen lizards, all but one of which 
belong to the family Scincidae (the skinks); 
the exception is the Lace Monitor. All 
thirteen are described in the text and there 
are colour photographs of ten of them. As an 
interesting follow-up to Ken Harris’ slides of 
Holey Plains fauna at the January members’ 


night, the authors record the Blotched Blue- 
tongue Lizard, Tiliqua nigrolutea, as much 
more common (but only recorded north of 
Tidal River) than the very rarely seen Eastern 
Blue-tongue, 7. scincoides. They provide 
helpful drawings of the head scales of these 
two lizards, showing clearly the much longer 
scales behind and above the eye of 7. 
scincoides. 


Section 3, devoted to the Flora, is the 
longest, with some 145 pages covering in 
succession trees, shrubs, creepers and 
climbers, herbs, orchids, lilies and irises, 
grasses and reeds, sedges and rushes, ferns 
and mosses and liverworts. The authors pack 
in descriptions of more than 350 vascular 
plants, accompanied by drawings of leaves, 
flowers and fruits as appropriate. Some 31 
mosses and 10 liverworts are described, and 
there are photos of all of them, contributed 
by none other than Bruce Fuhrer. An 
Appendix lists all mosses and liverworts 
recorded for the park. 


It is understandable that fungi, lichens and 
algae had to be omitted from the book, 
although there is a species list for the lichens. 
But I hope that my comments and examples 
of coverage indicate the impressive 
comprehensiveness (within a single volume 
of 352 pages) of this guide to one of my 
favourite places. The publisher’s blurb 
describes it as the ‘definitive’ filed guide, and 
I suspect that it won’t be supplanted for a 
very considerable time. Strongly 


recommended for all ‘friends’ of ‘The Prom’ 
with an interest in its natural history. 


a very enjoyable day. Of the 39 species of 
birds recorded for the day, there were seven 
different raptors. The sighting of the day was 
the Glossy Ibis. We saw three of them. On 
another pond, covered with Azolla, Black- 
fronted Chats and Superb Fairy-wrens were 
actually running around and feeding on top 
of the Azolla, a delightful sight. They 
reminded us of the Jacana on their floating 
lily leaves. The weather was good and we all 
declared it a very good day. 


Bon Thompson 
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The autumn camp of the VFNCA was held in 
Melbourne over the long weekend in March. 
Our speaker on the Friday evening was 
David Taylor, part of the two-man team 
which has conducted a survey of the geology 
of Western Victoria and is now working in 
the central region. They are spending up to 
two years in each area as they map the 
geology. He explained some of the tangible 
benefits, which included greater knowledge 
of the whereabouts of minerals. Most of 
Australia is older than Victoria so has more 
valuable metals and minerals because there 
has been more time for things to happen 
there, eg. uranium breaks down into lead 
over time. 


With excellent maps and illustrations, David 
outlined the theory of Plate Tectonics, which 
is the basis of the current explanation of the 
formation of the continents. This was not 
developed until the 1960s, while the basic 
‘tool-kit’ for interpreting folds, faults and 
cleavages was not established until the 
1980s. The various ways in which plates 
move are: Spreading — where plates are 
separating; Subduction — where one plate 
slides beneath another; Collision — where 
two plates collide and push up mountains, 
eg. the Himalayas, and Faulting — where two 
plates slide past each other, eg. San Andreas 
Fault. Most geological activity is along the 
plate lines. As Australia is in the middle of a 
plate, it is a safer continent to live on but less 
interesting to geologists, so the Taylors 
spend their holidays visiting more active 
areas such as Indonesia and the Andes. The 
geology of the world is a linked system; as 
something happens in one part, something 
else must compensate for this elsewhere. 


The survey team use helicopters to obtain a 
Radiometric image, Magnetic image and 
Gravity image of the rocks below. These 
project to different depths, up to 20km 
below the surface of the earth. The maps of 
the early geologists have been very useful; 
they simply recorded everything they saw 


without formulating any theories. Drilling is _ 


also used to gain knowledge of the rocks 
deep down below the surface: In western 
Victoria there are very old rocks beneath the 
younger rocks of the Murray Basin, Little 
Desert and Big Desert. As has occurred 


there, in any particular area, different things 
happen over time and so build up on top of 
one another. The underlying geology of 
Victoria is divided into three parts. By the 
end of the Cambrian period, the western part 
had folded up from a push from the South 
Australian block across to the Avoca Fault. 
Sediment was shed into the Melbourne 
trough, but the central area was a puzzle 
until a look at the Tasmanian geology 
showed a slide of rock intruding northwards 
into Victoria, causing folding in the opposite 
direction to the western area. The eastern 
part wasn’t even there until movement in 
NSW caused a slide southwards, trending 
NW-SE in NE Victoria, along the Governor 
Fault about 400 million years ago. 


In the words of our current Premier, Victoria 
was the place to be, for the other areas made 
a determined effort to get here. (As long as 
they don’t want us back!) This is the present 
theory; in 100 years or even 10 years, new 
knowledge could lead to the development of 
a different story. 


Our rocks break down to form our soils from 
which all our vegetation grows, so we need 
to take an interest in them. As David said in 


. his final words: “Take note of the rocks as 


they are really a fundamental part of 
everything we do.” 
A report on other activities during the camp 


will be included in a later edition of the 
magazine. 


Estelle Adams 


On 18 January 2003 Florence and I went up 
the Strzelecki Highway to Mirboo North. 
When we got near Trembath Road junction, 
we noticed a whole lot of dark objects 
clustered around the farmer’s water hole on 
the east side of the highway. As we got 
closer, the dark objects were seen to be 
birds, lots of birds, in fact about 80 ducks 
feeding in the water, a mixed group of 
approximately 100 great cormorants and 
about four times as many straw-necked 
ibises, other species were not able to be 
identified. The object of their attention was 
possibly a hatching of yabbie nymphs. 


This flock was outdone by the very large 
number of ibis I saw catching insects on the 
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pasture adjacent to the Strzelecki Highway — 
Jumbuk-Yinnar Road intersection about 2km 
east of Yinnar on 29 January 2003. The flock 
was spread out, each bird 1% to 2 metres 
from its mate and covered 2 to 3 ha; possibly 
2500 birds. As cockchafers are emerging 
now, this may have been the attraction. 


The composition of this flock was 
interesting: all except about %2 dozen were 
straw-necked, the half dozen being glossy 
ibis, easily identified by their smaller stature 
and uniform dark colour. This distribution of 
species within the flock follows the note in 
Simpson and Day where they state “It is 
common to find a few glossies in a larger 
flock of other species of ibis.” 


Jim Blucher 


INTERNATIONAL POV 

I have this 
Committee during the past year; the 
meetings are held quarterly at'the Head 
Office at Hazelwood. There has been a name 
change for Hazelwood Power to represent 
the major ownership of International Power 


As a community representative I attended a 
meeting to meet the CEO of the parent 
company, an enjoyable afternoon with 
several others. Mr David Quinn came from 
the UK during the year as CEO Hazelwood. 
He has been most interested in the activities 
of the ERC. 


The West Field development is a huge 
undertaking and is progressing on schedule. 
The old wetlands have been drained and now 
soil removal is taking place in preparation for 
coal operations. Melaleuca trees have been 
transplanted into Southern Wetlands and 
Brodribb Road and have been successful, 
showing regrowth. 


We have been told the Cooling Pond is at a 
low level in this drought time. Evaporation 
has been a problem, not helping the situation. 
Efforts are being made to obtain more water 
for Power Station usage, and there is a 
campaign for water saving in the business for 
all employees. 


We will see a lot of changes as the coal 
winning operations extend to the West Field 


in the coming months. Morwell River and 
Strzelecki Highway are both to be resited to 
the west. 


I have enjoyed the time representing the Club 
at these meetings. 


Lorna Long 


General Meetings & Excursions 


FRIDAY 2 MAY (April Mtg — due to 
Anzac Day): Swift Parrots — Chris Tzaros 


SATURDAY 3 MAY: Archies Creek 
Landcare Projects. Meet 10.30 at Dalyston 
General Store 


Friday 23 May: Lichens — Noel Schleiger 


Saturday 24 May: Lichens on gravestones 
at Walhalla. Meet 10.30 in Walhalla at 
cemetery parking area. 


Botany Group — 10 May: Jim and Florence 
Bluchers’, Jeeralang Junction. Specimens 
from the club excursion to Archies Creek. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 12 May: Crinigan Road. 
Meet 10am at the carpark. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $486.83. Investment A/c $6592.41. 
Conservation Grant (held on behalf of DPI 
[formerly NRE]) $4646.14. 


The books have been audited and some 
suggestions made will be discussed at the 
April BM. 


REMINDER 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW 
DUE FOR 2003 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Insurance — have sent payment of $15 
affiliation with Royal Horticultural Society 
(cover to 30 June 2004) and $86.68 for 
insurance cover to 31 October. This is a pro 
rata amount for the 214 days from 1 April, as 
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the cover is from 1 November each year. 
Rate is $1.76 per member (GST incl) and we 
have 84 members. $147.84 per year due in 
November. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — Latrobe City have 
included reserve in mowing schedule which 
will be 6 times a year. Contractor will start 
other work in June. 


Bon has provided club with an electronic 
copy of data base of plant lists, which is now 
on Excel so Phil will see if he can read it. 


Last month’s speaker Tanya Loos is not 
employed at present and came from 
Daylesford to speak to the club; will send her 
$50 to help cover petrol expenses. 


Summer Camp next year at Rawson 23-26 
January (3 nights) — cost of accommodation 
is $20/night, dinner $19, lunch $9.50, 
breakfast (fully cooked, hot selection $11 
(continental) $5.50. We can put together our 
own package. There is an option of people 
organising their own breakfast in the lodge. 
_ We would require 3 dinners, lunches and 
breakfasts from Friday dinner to Monday 
lunch inclusive so fully catered cost per 
person would be $178.50, $162.00 or 
$145.50 for each breakfast option. Suggest 
evening meal only and provide own lunch 
and breakfast, so cost would be $117.00. 


Dargo visit to look at forest after fires 
organised by Geoff Pyke, DPI Heyfield. Four 
members went and found it very informative. 
John Poppins will write thankyou letter. 


Australian Natural History Medallion — our 
representative on this committee has been 
Margaret Potter for many years, and as she is 
well over 80, she has regularly suggested we 
may need to find someone to replace her. 
John Poppins is willing to do this. It requires 
attendance at one meeting each year. 


Conservation Matters 


Gippsland Grasslands Ecological Burning 
Workshop 20" March — Thompsons and 
Adams attended and have some leaflets to 


table at GM. ‘Bon’ felt there are not enough 


trained staff to conduct the burns. 


Report on significant areas on railway lines — 
Bon contacted people in Melbourne about 
the area between Morwell and Traralgon but 
was concerned about the lack of knowledge 


about it. A report by Andrew Paget is 
available on the area, but it is not being used. 


It was late in the afternoon when we drove 


through the Genoa metropolis and turned 
north off the bitumen on to the gravel road 
threading its way through the bush, twisting 
around spurs and valleys. We wondered how 
anyone found their way through to settle the 
area around Wangarabell. The smoke from 
the fires further north was thicker than we’d 
expected, clothing even the nearby hills in a 
blue haze. As they drove through the forest, 
David and Marlene saw a Glossy Black 
Cockatoo and glimpsed a large water 
dragon. After fifteen kilometres cleared land 
was visible through the trees and it was only 
another kilometre to the turn into 
Coopracambra Cottages, named after the 
nearby National Park. Clearly apparent was 
how dry that usually damp corner of Victoria 
was, and the area’s desperate need for rain. 


We were part of the group housed in the 
lower cottage, an octagonal one. The top 
cottage, a rectangular building on top of the 
hill, had panoramic views. Both cottages 
were well-furnished and appointed. The 
octagonal house had a resident floor cleaner, 
a little lizard that licks up all the crumbs and 
scuttles under the refrigerator when it feels 
threatened by heavy feet. Outside, a Crimson 
Rosella came for a drink at the water-bowl, 
Willie Wagtails frisked about and Flame 
Robins visited both cottages. From the 
outdoor living area on our back veranda, 
where a large skink resided, we looked down 
onto the flat where a mob of wallabies came 
to graze each morning and evening and a 
wombat had created a perfect hole as: an 
entrance to its tunnel. A wooden bridge took 
us across a rocky gully, totally dry at present, 
to a brown gate that led out onto the hillside 
and gave us access to the flats, the narrow 
rough track in, or up to the top cottage. 
Dominating the lower hillside was a grey 
sentinel, a very tall ring-barked tree. On the 
Saturday evening we saw from there a 
White-breasted Sea-eagle circling high 
overhead and, before we left on Monday, a 
Wedge-tailed Eagle went past, flying very 
low. Other raptors observed were the Little 
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Eagle and a Brown Falcon. Around the area 
we saw Masked Lapwings, Galahs and the 
introduced birds that are found everywhere, 
Blackbirds, Common Starlings, Common 
Mynas and House Sparrows. 


From the veranda we watched a scarlet sun 
drop through a rose-red sky until it hid 
behind a bank of blue and sepia clouds, all 
caused by the smoke. Welcome Swallows 
darted about after an evening snack and the 
bat that lives in the eaves flew off for its 
nightly activities. Later, we all gathered there 
to plan the next day’s adventure. We were 
joined by Max James and his four-footed 
friend, Dougal. During the weekend Max 
became our indefatigable guide and mentor 
while Dougal became our indefatigable 
entertainer. Marja and Jack camped on 
Max’s property. 


Our excursion on Saturday was along the 
Genoa River, a heritage river that is 
nationally significant; water has been flowing 
over the rocks since the first life was on earth 
and they have found pre-Gondwana fossils. 
Much money has been spent in recent years 
removing the willows along its course. Max 
told us that up in the wilderness area in the 
National Park, there are beautiful red cliffs 
with fossils 390 million years old. Animal 
prints found there by Norman Wakefield 
when a teacher at Cann Valley are the oldest 
prints ever found, those of a big tetrapod, an 
amphibian-like salamander. 


From where we left the cars beside the road 
we could see the huge fire tower on 
Maramingo Hill. The person on duty would 
have been able to watch us as we walked 
down the slope on to the flood plain. The 
river rarely floods across there now. We 
were also watched by a _ Laughing 
Kookaburra, whose peal of laughter sent us 
on our way, and a herd of black cattle that 
seemed to think we should be the source of 
food. They took a different route to join us 
later further up the river, still making 
demands. Ravens were fossicking out in the 
paddock and during the day we saw both 
Australian Ravens and Little Ravens. Beside 
the road grew a solid Coast Grey Box 
(Eucalyptus bosistoana), the more slender, 
narrower leaved River Peppermint (E. edata), 
and Blue Box (£. baureana) with its broader 


leaves. On the slope were Black Wattles 
(Acacia mearnsii). 


The river, flowing through flat terrain, has 
built up sand banks. We crossed the original 
Genoa River, then a huge sand island. Early 
settlers had to use a punt to get across where 
we walked. In the 1970’s, floods filled the 
river with sand, forcing it to find another 
course. In the sand were footprints of a 
goanna; the large number along the river 
keep the rabbit population under control. 
Dominant vegetation on the island was the 
Slender Tea-Tree (Leptospermum brevipes) 
with shiny tan branchlets. Amongst them was 
the large pupa case of a grub. On the far side 
of the island was another old river bed full of 
sand. The waist-high seedlings of Black 
Wattle, Cherry Ballart (Exocarpos 
cupressiformis) and White Sallow Wattle 
(Acacia floribunda) showed how long it was 
since water flowed there. Along the banks 
were River Tea-Tree (L. obovatum) with 
Slender Dodder Laurel (Cassytha glabella) 
tangled through and over some shrubs. 


The river itself was beautiful. The gentle 
flow left quiet pools reflecting the forest on 
the far side. The water, edged in places with 
the narrow leaves of Cumbungi or Bulrush 
(Typha domingensis) and the mauve flowers 
of Small Fairies’ Aprons (Utriulcaria 
lateriflora), was low enough to display stone 
cobbles in the bed of the stream, blue-black 
Hornfels and fawn Quartzite. Noel Schleiger, 
who will be the speaker at the May meeting, 
told me that when granite magma intrudes 
sedimentary rocks, sandstone becomes 
quartzite and mudstone becomes hornfels. 
After looking at my photos, Noel also 
supplied the later information on the rock 
formations. Among the trees were Water 
Gums or Kanookas (7ristania Laurina); 
their yellow flowers make a lovely display 
when in full bloom. Walking along the river 
we flushed out a Japanese Snipe. On a 
sandbar upstream were  Black-fronted 
Dotterels and an Australian Magpie-lark 
which flew off when disturbed, leaving their 
footprints in the sand. Purple Loosestrife 
(Lythrum salicaria) with its magenta-pink 
flowers added another splash of colour 
beside the river and a Clamorous Reed- 
warbler could be heard in the bulrushes. At 
the sandy edge of one pool, sharp eyes 
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espied a tiny frog, a brownish olive green 
with bright yellow and minute black patches 
on the upper hind legs; Max suggested it 
could have been a young Maniacal Cackle 
Frog. 


Eventually water filled the width of the river- 
bed and we needed to wade through it. Max 
kept assuring us that the level of water was 
very low, sounding disappointed because we 
wouldn’t see the river in all its glory of full 
flow, but those of us with shorter legs were 
thankful that it was no deeper. Along the 
river is the beautiful pink granite, similar to 
that used in the lighthouse on Gabo Island. 
For our morning tea we stopped where 
magnificent granite boulders provided shade 
and back rests amidst a profusion of small 
pools that filled the hollows gouged in the 
rock platform and provided mirrors for the 
eucalypts and bulrushes. Bell Miners tinkled 
their bells, a Satin Flycatcher darted about, 
Dusky Woodswallows sat in the branches 
and both a Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike and 
European Goldfinch were in the brush. 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters were noted a 
number of times along the river and we could 
hear the Pied Currawong. While we were 
there my precious notes almost ended in a 
watery grave when being handed back to me 
after I’d been helped across a deep and broad 
water-filled cleft. The papers were spread 
out on the rocks to dry and there was much 
laughter as I yelped at Dougal to go another 
way every time he raced past scattering 
water droplets and sand. 


As we clambered on through the rocks, a 
highlight of the day was the flash of jewelled 
colours of an Azure Kingfisher winging its 
way upriver. David had a good sighting of 
Eastern Whipbirds and later their sound 
became quite common. Beetles water-skiing 
on the pools took part in a synchronised 
water-ballet as they skimmed around in 
circles, while long-legged ones walked on the 
surface. Delma disturbed an eel by almost 
standing on it, a Preying Mantis went for a 
scamper up Gill’s arm and Dougal found the 
carcass of a long-dead creature which, for 


some time, he refused to release despite all ° 


attempts at persuasion. Some rocks were 
decorated with intricately patterned grey- 
green lichens of the Parmelia species. The 
sedimentary rocks were laid down 


horizontally originally but earth movements 
folded them, erosion by the river revealing 
the dips in the strata and the dykes caused by 
the granite magma intruding into them. A 
bright splash of colour was provided by 
Golden Everlastings (Helichrysum 
bracteatum). A swirl of stones, battered, 
shaped and polished by the river, came in a 
kaleidescope of colours: mottled charcoal 
and light grey, dark ones with streaks of 
white, sand-coloured, cream, deep burgundy, 
silvered brick-red, pink, dark brown, tan and 
bronze, many with fascinating lines and 
patterns. One piece of quartzite looked like 
jasper. 


Several of us added to our adventure by 
turning slimy rocks into a slippery dip. Some 
of our attempts at slides were quite 
spectacular, though the bump and bruising at 
the end was not as soft as we would have 
preferred. The poor notes received a second 
dunking when I took my turn on the slide. A 
diminutive waterfall, turned amber by the 
smoky sun, tumbled over rocks and into the 
river. Finally we reached our main objective, 
an amazing stretch of rock that looked like 
grey ocean waves rushing towards us. Some 
of the hollows, their bowls stained brown to 
red-brown by iron oxide (Limonite), were 
caused by water action and small rocks being 
twirled round and round. The waves would 
have been caused by exfoliation. Exfoliation 
layering is a product of heating and cooling 
of the rocks during the day and night 
respectively. The different minerals result in 
the rocks flaking parallel to their surface. 
Water action since would have polished the 
surface. A final notable touch was added by 
the water dragon sunning himself on top of 
the rocks. With head up he watched us for 
some time as we stealthily came closer and 
closer, until he finally took fright and 
disappeared into the shrubs. 


Our lunch stop was in the serene 
surroundings of a large waterhole where 
some took the opportunity to go swimming. 
A small flock of Spine-tailed (or Needle- 
tailed) Swifts winged upriver. A White-faced 
Heron flew off with stately, graceful wing 
beats. A Pacific Heron, a juvenile Fan-tailed 
Cuckoo and both the Little Pied Cormorant 
and larger Black or Great Cormorant had 
also been seen. Dougal endeavoured to enrol 
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members in the stick-throwing fraternity, 
providing much amusement. Bruce was the 
first candidate. After several unsuccessful 
attempts, Dougal finally dropped the stick 
right between Bruce’s feet to get a response. 
Jack became the most enthusiastic member 
and Dougal was indefatigable, hunting 
amongst the trees until he triumphantly 
brought back the thrown stick. In the water, 
he collected the stick, swam the shorter 
distance to the rocks and raced back across 
them to reach Jack. There was a yap of joy 
when Jack broke off a piece three metres 
long and three inches thick and tossed it in. It 
was too large for Dougal to carry it over the 
rocks, so he battled it back into the water, 
nosing and tossing it over his head, went 
under as he swam backwards with it on top 
of him, resurfaced on the other side and 
mouthed his way along it until he reached a 
fulcrum from where he could more easily 
propel it back to Jack. It was Jack who first 
tired of the game. 


It was only a few hundred metres through 
the forest to reach the road, among the trees 
being Apple-topped Box (E. 
angophoroides). A very narrow _ track, 
littered with Potoroo holes, led us to ‘Ye 
Olde Tennis Courts’, used in the 1920’s and 
30’s. A bright splash of colour came from 
the gorgeous green and orange plumage of 
two King Parrots sitting on black stumps, 
burnt in the Ash Wednesday bushfires in 
1983. The flat area was easy to see though 
there were some large tree trunks left. The 
charred net posts were still in place. A track 
led down to the river. Grey Box surrounded 
the court and other trees were River 
Peppermints, feathery Cherry Ballarts and 
Manna Gums (£. viminalis), which were 
leaning over the road. ; 


We caught glimpses of the river through the 
trees. On the end of a sawn-off stump grew 
tiers of tiny creamy-white shelf fungi. Pink 
Hyacinth Orchids (Dipodium punctatum) 
grew on the steep banks. A tangerine bug 
with a black diamond on its back perched on 
eucalypt fruit. Bird-life was prolific. A 
Common Bronzewing was sitting on the 
ground; it flew up into a tree and posed there 
for us to have a clear view of the greenish 
sheen on its wings. A Spotted Pardalote was 
active amongst the Grey Box blossom. 


White-plumed Honeyeaters had been heard 
along the river but were seen here, while the 
Yellow-faced and Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeaters were seen by different people. 
Superb Blue Wrens and their little jennies 
flitted through the open grassed areas. Other 
birds observed were: Jacky Winter, Rufous 
Whistler, Grey Shrike-thrush, Eastern 
Yellow Robin, Richard’s Pipit, and Tree 
Martin. As we approached the vehicles, a 
party of White-winged Choughs flapped off 
the fence to bob their tails at us as they 
strolled around on the hillside, while 
australian Magpies found pickings down the 
slope. 


(To be continued) 
Estelle Adams. 
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This year was my second year as your 
president and was nominated for a second 
two-year term at the AGM in March 2003. I 
hope I can continue to serve the Club and 
support the committee in the management of 
the program for this term. The Club is a 
valuable resource to the community, for 
members of the Club to have the opportunity 
to access information from experts in the 
field of natural history and to help conserve 
our regional environment. 


This year both opened and closed on a high 
note by recognizing members of the club for 
their services to the community and the club. 
The year 2002 began with the community 
recognizing Bon and Ollie Thompson by 
being awarded the Citizen of the Year 
Award by the Latrobe City. The Mayor of 
Latrobe City presented the award to Bon and 
Ollie on Australia Day 2002. It was 
coincidental that Bon and Ollie also received 
Life Membership to the Club at the Annual 
General Meeting in 1993 and exactly ten 
years later Lorna Long received a life 
membership to the club at the Annual 
General Meeting in 2003. Lorna is the 
longest serving member of the Club and has 
held numerous positions on the committee. 
She is a major contributor to the 
management of the Club including the editor 
of the Naturalist for nineteen years between 
1970 and 1989. Lorna has always been 
willing to take on many roles in the 
committee and I’m sure the Club would like 
to join me in congratulating Lorna on her 
achievement. 


Turning to the Clubs regular activities, our 
general meetings on Friday’s had an average 
attendance of approximately 29. members. 
Attendance at these meeting has been 
gradually declining over the years and I 
would like to see more members at these 
meeting as they provide an important point 
of contact for members to share their 
knowledge and experience. The highest 
number of members attending a meeting was 


in March where 41 mémbers came to hear on . 


of our members give a talk-on the Birds of 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands -by ‘Mary 
Austin. Although the lowest number was 21 
members the Club maintains a core of keen 
and enthusiastic members. 


There were a number of interesting and 
specialized topics from a range of expert and 
knowledgeable speakers throughout the year. 
From a personal perspective I enjoyed the 
talk by Richard Loyn on the different types 
of forest habitats and the fauna that depends 
on them. The excellent talk by Ed Mcnabb 
on the nocturnal species of birds and 
possums found in Victoria was well 
supported by slides and taped sounds. The 
talk by Jim Thomas on the helmeted 
honeyeater was reassuring as they are one of 
the rarest birds in the world and large 
resources are being put in to the protection 
and conservation of this endangered species. 


I have always wanted to visit the Galapagos 
Islands so I was interested in the 
presentation and slides given by Malcolm 
Calder on his visit to these islands and Easter 
Island. Moving to more local issues I found 
the talk on the structure and role of the West 
Gippsland Catchment Management 
Authority reassuring. The major goals of the 
Department are the improvement in water 
quality and biodiversity and the integration 
of these goals with sustainable agriculture. 
The talk on aboriginal food by Beth Gott 
could be linked to these goals as we have an 
enormous variety of plant resources in 
Australia yet we are running out of water 
and have serious salinity problems. Much of 
this resource is untapped and perhaps we 
need to learn the aboriginal concept of 
guardianship and responsibility for the land. 
The talk by Charles McCubbin, who is a 
well-known local identity and naturalist, 
highlighted the complex structure of 
mycorrhizal associations and how we should 
be progressing towards a_ sustainable 
environment. All these topics are linked and 
I’m sure that members are better informed 
when we communicate these issues to the 
wider community. 


Most of the Saturday excursions were 
reasonably well attended by club members 
giving members the opportunity of visiting 
many of our local reserves. The two 
excursions to Mount Cannibal and Bunyip 
State Park gave many members the 
opportunity of meeting members of the 
VENCA and sharing knowledge. 


Our Spring Camp was held at Raymond 
Island in mid October staying at recently 
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refurbished Espas accommodation centre. 
The excursions were led by local naturalist 
Andrew Bould who was responsible for the 
identification and protection of many species 
of orchids on the Island and Ron MacKenzie 
who was able to identify much of the island 
bird life. The Club stayed in the very 
accommodating Coopracambra Cottages at 
Wangarabell for the Summer Camp in 
January. We were fortunate that the 
excursions were led by Max James who was 
able to show us much of the plant and bird 
life of the region. Both ‘camps’ were very 
well attended by club members and we 
would like to thank all the local experts for 
leading and sharing their knowledge to the 
members on the excursions. 


Our Christmas party this year was held at 
“‘Lapoinya’ and our thanks go to Jackie and 
Geoff for hosting the festivity and to all the 
club members who contributed cakes and the 
punch. 


The smooth running of the Club this year has 
been a direct result of the contribution of the 
committee members. Many members of the 
Club have given up their time for the benefit 
of the Club. I don’t want to thank individual 
members, however Wendy has continued to 
demonstrate she is an extremely efficient and 
effective secretary in spite of her having a 
full working and domestic life. Also thanks 
to Gill for the publication of the Naturalist 
without which we could not communicate 
effectively with our members; to Bruce for 
keeping our finances in good shape; Jackie 
for producing the program in what has been 
a difficult task this year; Bon and Ollie who 
continue to make a major contribution; Phil 
who remains very active in the community 
and Lorna who has always been willing to 
assist. 


I would like to conclude with a plea for a 
Conservation Coordinator. The position has 
been vacant for several years but is an 
important role in the Clubs activities. The 
Club has a wealth of knowledge and 
experience within the membership but it is 
important that we communicate this to the 
wider community. It would be the role of the 
coordinator to do this so that we can 
contribute towards the preservation and 
conservation of the regional environment. 
No experience would be necessary so please 


give the position serious consideration. 
Meanwhile I will look forward to work with 
the club for another successful term. 


David Stickney 


At the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists AGM 
held on Friday 28 March, the club’s longest 
serving club member was presented with a 
life membership of the club. Lorna Long has 
been a member of the club since the early 
1960’s, just after the club was created in 
1961. Since then she has held numerous 
positions on the committee and has been a 
major contributor to the administration of 
the clubs meetings and excursions. 


The presentation was the club’s best kept 
secret. The committee had been planning the 
presentation for several months but had not 
told Lorna, who was completely surprised 
and overwhelmed by receiving the award. 


In presenting the award, president David 
Stickney said that the presentation of life 
membership does not happen very often and 
they were only given to somebody who had 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
Club. There had only been five members 
granted a life membership in the past. These 
members were Bob Scanlon, Jean Galbraith, 
George Scanlon, Ted McElroy and Bon and 
Ollie Thompson. Last year Bon and Ollie 
were the recipients of the Latrobe City’s 
Citizen of the Year award and received their 
life membership exactly ten years ago. 
“Presenting the award to Lorna means that 
she will be joining a very elite group,” said 
the President. 


Life membership is given for outstanding 
services to the club, and therefore to the 
cause of natural history, education and the 
conservation and conservation of the 
environment. Lorna has always been 
available to help in any of the Club’s 
activities and this attribute persuaded the 
committee to. make the presentation more 
than anything else. 


Some of the positions Lorna has been 
involved in are: 


e Became assistant excursion secretary 
on January 1966 


ee 
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e Became Honorary Editor of the 
Naturalist in June 1970 and 
continued until May 1989. 


e Became Vice President of the Club in 
March 1992, a position she still holds 
today. 


e Held positions of Assistant Secretary 
of the Club many times 


e Made her home available for holding 
regular executive meetings at her 
house since 1966 


e Numerous excursion write-ups dating 
back to October 1968 when Lorna 
wrote her first one. 


e Assisted in the preparation of 
programs since 1968 


e Represented the Club on various 
regional committees such as the Lake 
Coleman Committee and _ the 
Hazelwood Power Environment 
Committee. 


e Hosted numerous guest speakers for 
the Club at her house. 


e Treasurer for both the VFNCA 
camps in Gippsland at Churchill and 
Rawson 


The president said that this was a truly 
impressive record over a large number of 
years. “There comes a time when the club 
should recognise the contribution of some of 
its members and that time was now,” he said. 


Prior to presenting the award, the president 
thanked the contribution from Bon and Ollie 
in carrying out the research, to Mary Austin 
for the splendid calligraphy and to Beatrice 
Roberts’s magnificent artwork on _ the 
certificate. 


cee ae 
Talk by Tanya Loos. Feb 2003 


In receiving the Award Lorna thanked the 
committee for considering her for life 
membership and said that she had enjoyed 
her time in the club and hoped to continue to 
contribute her time in the future. 


Bats are in the order Chiroptera which means 
hand winged, and there are 925 species. 
There are two suborders: microchiroptera or 
micro bats (759 species) and megachiroptera 
or megabats (166 species). The microbats 
are smaller, use echolocation and mainly feed 
on insects whereas the megabats are larger, 
navigate by sight therefore have large eyes 
and small ears, and feed on plants only. The 
flying foxes or fruit-bats are in this order, 
and there are four species found on the 
Australian mainland — the Spectacled, Black, 
Little Red and Grey-headed Flying-fox. 


The Grey-headed Flying-fox is the species 
that has achieved notoriety in recent years 
with its problematic residence in the 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens. There are 
currently 28,000 foxes in Fern Gully with 
7000 — 10,000 remaining in winter, yet due 
to the rapid rate of decline of this species in 
recent years they are now listed Federally 
under the Environment Protection and 
Biodiversity Conservation act as vulnerable 
or endangered. 


The Grey-headed Flying-fox has a wingspan 
of over a metre, and dark brown fur, except 
for the silver head, and a reddish-yellow 
mantle encircling the neck. Their fur is thick 
and extends to the feet, so they are adapted 
to the colder temperatures of the southeast. 
They have a useful claw on the first finger of 
their handwing, and large claws on their feet. 
Except when flying, they live their whole life 
hanging upside down, including urinating 
and giving birth. Some tricky manoeuvres 
are required here! If one is ever seen on the 
ground it is sick, and should not be touched 
due to the slight chance a disease may be 


transferred. Their large forward facing eyes 


can see in both day and night. They have 
excellent binocular vision and studies have 
shown that the way their neural pathways 
connect the eyes with the brain is exactly like 
a primate and unlike the microbats. Unless 
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this feature has evolved twice, it is now 
thought megabats probably have evolved 
from primates. 


They are colonial animals, but have always 
had an elastic network of camps within their 
range along the east coast, now extending 
from Gladstone in Queensland to Victoria. 
Camps used to number in the millions, and 
were occupied according to the availability 
of food sources and whether or not it was a 
maternity camp. Camps are noisy, smelly 
places due to the bats’ loud calls and the 
scent glands on the shoulders of male bats, 
which serve to mark territories. They also 
indulge in urine baths. They are a highly 
intelligent and long-lived animal — up to 25 
years in captivity, but usually about 10 years 
in the wild. 


Grey-headed Flying-foxes feed on nectar and 
fruit. Their tongues reveal their mixed diet — 
they are strong and muscular, with some 
papillae or ‘brush’. They are recognised as 
valuable pollinators of trees in the 
rainforests, eucalypt forests and coastal 
woodlands. They pollinate at least 70 native 
species, mostly in the Myrtaceae family, and 
are highly mobile, powerful flyers so can visit 
many trees in a night, up to 40 km apart. 
With extensive land clearing and break-up of 
habitat they may be the only pollinator which 
can cross-pollinate the fragmented islands of 
trees, so are very important for biodiversity. 
Many of these trees produce most of their 
nectar and pollen at night which suggest they 
are attracting a night flying pollinator. Of 
240 eucalypt species analysed over 90% 
were found to have the potential to be 
utilised by the Flying-fox genus. They are 
also valuable seed dispersers, feeding on 
rainforest fruits such as lillypilly and native 
figs. Germination trials of ingested and 
ejected seeds of some 60 rainforest species in 
their diet showed all but one were viable. 


From 1981 flying foxes were first noted to 
set up permanent camps — one in the Sydney 
suburb of Gordon and the other in the Fern 
Gully at the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. 
This is seen to be due to the worsening 
conditions in their natural habitat and the 
more attractive conditions in urban areas. 
Land clearing reduces food availability, and 
this particularly impacts on the flying foxes 
when droughts occur, so they seek 


alternative food sources such as fruit 
orchards and urban trees. Culling by farmers 
further reduces their numbers. The 
combination of these factors has caused their 
population to decline, particularly in the last 
decade, where it has been in the order of 
30%. The numbers of Grey-headed Flying- 
foxes at the last count was only 320,000. 


The conditions in Melbourne are increasingly 
attractive as not only have their natural feed 
trees been planted extensively throughout the 
city and suburbs, but they are well watered 
to produce a plentiful food supply — 
especially compared to the drought-stricken, 
dieback affected and logged indigenous 
forests. In inner Melbourne alone over 
160,000 food trees have been recorded, not 
including private gardens. The Fern Gully is 
a replica of a subtropical rainforest gully that 
is closely similar to their preferred roosting 
habitat. Fruit orchards are also within a 
night’s flying distance. 


The colony of about 50 - 60,000 flying foxes 
in the north shore area of Sydney is enjoyed 
and protected by the locals, and is seen as 
quite an attraction for the area. So too was 
the Botanic Gardens colony initially, but in 
recent years as the numbers have steadily 
escalated and the trees have become 
damaged by the heavy bats with their sharp 
claws landing and moving around, they have 
come to be viewed by many as a pest which 
must be removed. The culling which took 
place in recent years has now been banned 
due to the vulnerable status of the species 
and the public outcry, so now much money 
and ingenuity is being expended on trying to 
attract the bats to a new camp being 
established on the Yarra River at Ivanhoe. 
As the Botanic Gardens camp is a maternity 
camp and bats born there have strong site 
fidelity, decoy and visiting bats are being fed 
sumptuously in cages at Ivanhoe, hoping 
they will decide this is the place for them. 
Bats in the Gardens are being discouraged 
and made uncomfortable with noise and 
physical disturbances on a regular basis 
during their peak number period. Whatever 
the outcome, it looks as if the Grey-headed 
Flying-fox will be a permanent resident in the 
Melbourne area. 


Update: ‘The Age’ reported on 2™ April that 
the colony of 28,00 flying foxes had 
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‘officially moved out’ of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in response to the campaign of 
blitzing them with scientifically tested noises, 
but they had not moved to where they were 
supposed to go. Several thousand were 
roosting in adjoining parkland, 500 in the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens, and others were 
taking refuge in backyards. Most were 
unaccounted for. Given the information in 
our talk, I suspect they won’t have moved on 
for long. Sounds a bit like throwing the 
proverbial brick at the chook house. 


Wendy Savage 
sSUMM 


group who had no_ other 
commitments and didn’t need to visit all 
antique shops on the way home decided to 
extend the summer camp by visiting Genoa 
Peak on Monday morning. Just outside 
Genoa we turned left on a dirt road. Phil told 
us the last time he tried to visit Genoa Peak 
he had to return halfway, because of bad 
road conditions. But that was a while ago 
and the road had improved a lot since. After 
an easy drive of about 8 km through a dense 
forest we arrived at a car park. After a quick 
morning tea we started the walk to the top. 
It was less than 2 km, but the hot weather 
and the steep track made it a real challenge. 


Along the path there we large stands of 
Scrub Sheoak, Allocasurinia paludosa. 
David hoped to find the blue-winged parrot, 
which feeds on it, but unfortunately he didn’t 
see or hear any. After our first steep climb 
we arrived at an open space with large 
Eucalypts. My attention was drawn to a 
large tree with a rough bark, twisted 
branches and a dense crown. I took a 
specimen home and identified it as the 


Rough-barked Angophora, Angophora 
floribunda. . 

I noticed quite a variety of plants, but with 
not many in flower and my _ limited 


knowledge I could only identify a few. The 
Common Correa, Correa reflexa was 
abundant. And so were the Narrow-leaf 
Geebung and the Prickly Geebung. The 
Narrow-leaf Geebung, Persoonia linearis is 
the taller of the two and can grow up to 2-5 
m. Some shrubs were still wearing some 
yellow flowers. The Prickly Geebung, 


Persoonia juniperina is a small shrub 
occasionally reaching 2 m. The leaves are 
stiff and sharp pointed. Near the top were 
some magnificent shrubs of Saw Banksia, 
Banksia serrata. 


The last bit of the trip we had to climb big 
rocks and heavy steel stairs to reach a 
lookout point on a small rock. There was 
nothing but forest and mountain tops around 
us and in the distance Mallacoota Inlet and 
the sea. Unfortunately a thick smoke haze 
from the bush fires limited our views. With 
the help of binoculars we could see Gabo 
Island and its lighthouse. At our feet the 
skinks were enjoying the hot summer day. 


Marja Bouman 


General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 23 May: Lichens — Noel Schleiger 


Saturday 24 May: Lichens on gravestones 
at Walhalla. Meet 10.30am at cemetery 
parking area. We will go to Moondarra 
Reservoir after lunch. 


Friday 27 June: Pythons — Peter Robertson 


Saturday 28 June: AP Settlement Ponds, 
Maryvale. Meet at AP gates at 10am. 


Botany Group - 31 May: Tims’ property 
Lapoinya, Yarragon Sth, 10am - lichens. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group - 9 June: Gormandale. Meet 
10am at Harvey Norman, Traralgon and 
eaxact location will be revealed. Contact: 
Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $398.83. Investment A/c $7192.41 
(includes $600 from Club A/c). Conservation 
Grant (held on behalf of DPI [formerly NRE] 
$4646.14) 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Request from VNPA via VFNCA to collect 
any data about mining exploration which is 
of an environmental concern in our area. 
Jackie will prepare an item for the Naturalist 
to inform members. 
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Sale FNC — invitation from Geoff Pyke to 
visit areas near Stratford which have been 
burned by DSE Sunday 18 May. 


LVFNC mug -— design has been prepared by 
Beatrice and Wendy. Committee approved 
design and we will order 6 dozen green 
mugs. 


Summer Camp next year at Rawson on 23- 

26 January (3 nights) — will set package to 

cover 3 nights and Sat & Sun dinners costing 

$98. Those requiring Friday dinner can buy 

at restaurant at venue. Will contact Rawson 
_ to check on required numbers and GST. 


Discussion of financial matters raised by 
Auditor. 


a. Auditor concerned about $1706.04, 
which was in the Conservation Account 
and was transferred to the Investment 
Account. This was an accumulation of 
money which had been applied for from 
Government Departments, Local 
Industry and Local Councils to cover 
particular costs to members undertaking 
conservation work, eg. petrol costs, 
stationery, postage etc. The money was 
paid to the club to reimburse members 
for their actual costs and had already 
been accounted for when it was received. 
Where this money was not claimed by 
members it was effectively donated to the 
club, although the money was not 
actually paid out and donated back in. 


b. Investment suggestion that we take a 
fixed term deposit rather than varied 
interest rate. We feel that the extra work 
involved in regular reinvestment, and the 
uncertainty as to when the money may be 
required would not justify the additional 
money earned. 


c. Bruce explained other matters raised 
satisfactorily to auditor. 


Motion: That we finish business meetings at 
9.30, with a 1Sminute extension if necessary. 
W Savage/L Long. Carried unanimously. 


July meeting on Astronomy —- Jackie 
contacted by John Sunderland asking what 
we would like covered in the talk. Suggest 
general coverage but include recent 
astronomical events. 


Upper Goulburn FNC will be staying in 
Rawson area on Australia Day weekend. 
They may be interested in joining some of 
our excursions on our Summer Camp. Jackie 
will get back to them. 


Conservation Matters 


Environment Victoria meeting attended by 
Jackie last month on Native Vegetation 
framework — report will be in Naturalist. 


Latrobe CEWG in abeyance due to local and 
State elections. Kevin Roberts has written 
letter to Phil thanking club for contribution 
to the group and hopes we will continue. 
New structure will comprise 3 groups: 1) 
Current group will continue with no industry 
involvement. 2) A larger environment 
reference group will comprise mayor, other 
groups, industry reps, CMA, DPI, Gippsland 
Water and EPA. 3) A _ community 
environment extension working group. 
Another meeting is expected to be held soon. 


Bon put in application to have oak tree at 
Dunedin declared a heritage tree with the 
City. Tree is 100 years old this year. 


When we set out the rain started to come 
down. However we persisted and when we 
arrived at Mathison Park the day fined up. 
Another hardy soul joined Ollie and me and 
we had a very interesting morning. We 
recorded 25 species of birds and a pair of 
‘domestic’? ducks that I couldn’t identify. 
Probably the most interesting part of the day 
was watching an adult Black-shouldered Kite 
with two juveniles and listening to their calls. 
We had very close-up views of the Scarlet 
Robin and a number of Australian Wood 
Duck resting beside the track. At lunchtime 
by the lakeside we were visited by a curious 
Grey Fantail, the Clamorous Reed Warblers 
warbled in the adjacent reeds and willows 
and Purple Swamphens came so close we 
could see the several joints in their toes. No 
wonder they use their feet as we do our 
hands. The little Dusky Moorhens also came 
for sandwiches and were very quick to grab 
the food; but neither the Swamphen nor the 
Moorhens were interested in grapes. They 
just looked and walked away. A very 
satisfactory morning birdwatching. 


Bon Thompson 


erent eee eee 
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Meeting: Friday 27 June Pythons — Peter Robertson 

Excursion: Saturday 28 June AP Settlement Ponds, Maryvale. Meet 10am at AP gates, 
Traralgon West Road. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 14 July to Morwell NP. Meet 10am at Jumbuk Rd 
entrance. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 5 July at Elsie Coggan’s, 18 Shanahan Pde, 
Newborough at 10am. Topic will be fungi. Contact: Wendy 
Savage 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 25 July Astronomy — John Sunderland 

Excursion: Saturday 26 July Coach Rd Observatory, Newborough. Meet 6PM_ in 


carpark at top of Coach Rd. Wear warm clothing, bring 
telescopes, binoculars (10x50 are best), torch and own hot 
drinks. Note: there is no toilet. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks # 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts # 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK — 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. 5655 1381. Bunurong Enrenmert Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 Ereside) Wendy Rhodes ‘@ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions are now due for 2003 — see inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JULY): 11 JULY 2003 
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Once again we were headed for one of our 
favourite places, but this time there was a 
double pleasure in visiting Mt. Worth State 
Park. Not only was it a lovely sunny day for 
a walk along its tracks, but we were also 
going to honour the tireless work of Jack 
Brooks and the contribution he made that 
has resulted in the area being set aside for 
people such as ourselves to enjoy. Jack has 
lived in the Warragul area since 1916 and in 
younger days would ride his bike into the 
hills south of Warragul to explore; as a 
result, he knew of the area from when he 
was a young man. 


Thirty-one years ago, when Tack was doing a 
survey of roadside vegetation for the local 
council, he looked down the back of Mt. 
Worth to where he could see the valley and 
further hillsides clothed with rainforest and 
realised the potential for the future park. He 
and Nancy spent every weekend exploring 
the area, investigating the vegetation along 
the timber tramway tracks, covering about 
half a kilometre each weekend. As there 
were no other reserves at the western end of 
the Strzelecki Ranges, the local council had 
been showing interest in the possibility and 
gave them a lot of encouragement. Nancy 
told us of the day they were joined by Field 
Naturalists from Warragul and members of 
the L.VE.N.C. They left the cars and 
‘walked' across the park from west to east, 
taking five hours. Those who know the 
terrain and lush vegetation will realise what 
an undertaking that was as they scrambled 
under and over logs and pushed their way 


through the thick understorey. Nancy said 
that she and Eulalie still talk of that 
memorable day. Many hours on many days 
have been spent by many people to create 
this small green jewel of parks and provide 
visitors with the amenities and ease of access 
there is today, and Jack has been at the 
forefront of those workers. 


So it was, on April 7th, that members of 
L.V.F.N.C. joined local dignitaries, 
representatives of Parks Victoria, the Friends 
of Mt. Worth State Park and other friends to 
honour Jack as he received the 2003 Best 
Friend Award from the Friends of the Parks 
Network surrounded by the tall trees and 
lacy tree-ferns that are such features of the 
park. He had been nominated by his own 
"Friends" group as a tribute to the ten years 
of hard work he put in to have the area 
proclaimed a park and for his indefatigable 
efforts since. Those who paid tribute to Jack 
at the presentation were the Member for 
Narracan, Ian Maxfield, Cr. Bill Harrington 
from the Baw Baw Shire, Peter Kershaw 
who is Chief Ranger for Gippsland for Parks 
Victoria and Bernie Fox, convenor of the 
Friends Network Committee who made the 
presentation, while the park itself} its rich 
greens almost sparkling in the bright 
sunshine, paid its own tribute. Nancy was 
also praised for her support of Jack. During 
the speeches, we were told that Jack still 
made use of every opportunity as he had just 
been overheard asking Cr. Harrington for 
2000 copies of a map. During his response, 
Jack, now 92 years of age, told of the steps 
taken and the support given by individuals 
and groups, including members of 
LY.F.N.C., to have the park established. 


Following the formal part of the 
proceedings, we were provided with a 
delicious lunch by Parks Victoria. Those 
who wished to do so then strolled through 
the park along the always beautiful 
Moonlight Creek Track, accompanied by the 
calls of the Eastern Whipbird and the 
chattering of the creek as it hurried along. 
Much work had been put in to ensure that 
the path was clear of all debris, but the 
lyrebirds weren't going to be prevented from 
food-gathering by even this important 
occasion and in several places had showered 
across it the mud from their scratching. 
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On behalf of all those who have enjoyed 
wandering along made paths, crossing 
bridges or have stood on the boardwalk 
gazing with awe at the Standing Giant, I 
would like to thank Jack, Nancy and all 
those who have freely given their time and 
energy to opening up Mt. Worth State Park 
to the public for our enjoyment. 


Estelle Adams. 


There has been much discussion as to 
whether the Acacia genus should be divided 
into a number of genera. When a new genus 
is described, one species in that group is 
selected as the type species. No matter how 
many subdivisions of that genus occur 


subsequently, the original genus name 
remains with that group that contains the 
type species. As well, one specimen used in 
that original description is selected as the 
type specimen of the genus. The genus 
Acacia was originally described by a Philip 
Miller in 1754. This was well before the 
current Code was formulated (1862) and 
only a year after Linnaeus published the 
binomial system that is used for all living 
things. According to Bruce Maslin, one of 
Australia’s major experts on Acacia, 
“Miller’s concept of the genus was very 
broad” and “one of the species included in 
Miller’s paper, Acacia nillotica (which 
occurs in Africa and Asia and as a weed 
here) was subsequently selected as the type 
species for the genus”. Thus if the genus is 
divided, under the normal provisions of the 
Code, the name Acacia would be applied to 
the group containing Acacia _ nilotica. 
However the name, according to the Flora of 
Australia, was generated in 1813 not 1754. 
Some Australian species were named before 
1813. 


Major botanists in the filed now accept that a 
splitting of the genus into at least three 
genera is justified. There are about 1350 
species of Acacia world-wide, with the 
majority in Australia (approx 955 species). 
Acacia nilotica, the type species, belongs to 
a group of about 160 species that are found 
in Africa (73 sp.), the Americas (about 60 
sp.), Asia (36 sp.) and Australia (9 sp. 


mostly in northern Australia). A second 
group containing 231 species is distributed 
through Africa, the Americas, Asia and with 
2 species in northern Queensland. It is 
proposed to call this group by the genus 
name Senegalia. Most Australian species 
occur in the third group. The 960 species in 
this group (with the majority being 
Australian species will become Racosperma 
under the proposal. 


So if the rules of the Codeare applied with 
Acacia nilotica as the type species over 1000 
names will have to be changed. It gets 
worse. Botanical names have gender and 
because the genus name is treated as a noun 
and the species as an adjective, the two 
words have to be of the same gender. Now 
Acacia is feminine, but Racosperma is neuter 
so the species names would have to be 
changed, for example dealbata would 
become dealbatum. Every complete 
collection or list of the 104 Victorian species 
would require 208 name changes for the 
species and then there are 15 varieties and 2 
subspecies, resulting in approximately 252 
name changes for each collection of one 
specimen per species. Then of course there 
are usually multiple specimens for each 
species. This change would be _ very 
disruptive especially in herbaria. Then, of 
course, there are the amateur botanists and 
gardeners who will find it very difficult. Our 
gardeners grow a great many native plants 
and our Acacias are grown in about 70 other 
countries. 


Brian Maslin, Dr Judy West and Dr Tony 
Orchard are seeking a less disruptive means 
for resolving the issue. Acacias are icon 
Australian plants. Our national floral emblem 
is Acacia pycnantha and our official colours 
are derived from the golden wattle colours. 
Acacias are found throughout Australia and 
make up nearly 20% of our flora. There is 
provision within the Code for changing the 
type species in special cases. It appears this 
has already been:used in the case of tomato. 
Drs West and Orchard and B. Maslin are 
preparing a paper arguing for the 
international committee, that has the 
authority to adjudicate in such matters, to 
select a different type species for Acacia. To 
cause least disruption the species would have 
to be a species from within the largest 
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(Australian) group. This article may help 
demonstrate public support for that position. 


I wish to acknowledge that much of the 
information for this article came from Dick 
Burns’ article in Growing Australia Vol 46 
No 83. 


Bon Thompson 


HELMETED HONEYEATER | 


Dr Bruce Dann, Naturalist and staat of 
the Bird Observers Club since 1957, works 
for the Department of Sustainability and 
Environment. His talk on the Helmeted 
Honeyeater (Lichenostomus  cassidix) 
described the research, study and results 
from Healesville Sanctuary and Yellingbo 
Nature Conservation Reserve. Described by 
John Gould in 1867 accompanied by a 
diagram, the bird was first known at this 
time. By the early 1900s the birds’ plight was 
of concern and surveys were being taken by 
the then RAOU and the BOC. By 1967 
Yellingbo Reserve was regarded as the only 
location left. In 1971 the Helmeted 
Honeyeater was named as Victoria’s State 
Bird Emblem. 


Lichenostomus cassidix is one of the four 
races of the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater; the 
other three are L. meltini which lives on the 
inland slopes of Red Ironbark forests and 
some coastal areas, LZ. gippslandicus which 
lives close to Yellingbo and inland up to the 
border of NSW and ZL. melanops which is 
coastal, residing north and south of Sydney. 


Yellingbo NCR, with narrow bands of 
swamp and creek vegetation is the last 
known naturally occurring population of the 
Helmeted Honeyeater, which must be the 
best studied species in the world according 
to Bruce. By 1989 a recovery team had 
begun its work at Healesville Sanctuary, a 
captive breeding program led by Jim Thomas 
providing release birds to bolster the wild 
population. 


The Helmeted Honeyeater’s original habitat 
was the Manna Gum forest containing 
Eucalyptus viminalis. One of its habitats 
today is a section of Cockatoo Swamp 
containing two swamp gums, /. camphora 
and £. ovata with patches of understory of 


paperbark, tea tree and sedges which provide 
their diet of nectar, insects and lerps, with 
aphids on the Phragmites communis. They 
also take phloemsap (manna) released for 
them by the Leadbeaters Possum. 


Each breeding season is monitored closely. 
The birds breed in colonies which can have 
12 territories while some territories are 
isolated. A breeding territory will contain a 
pair and is maintained by both parents 
throughout the year. Only occasionally the 
female bird will disperse to other territories 
in the non-breeding season and return when 
the next commences. Although they mostly 
establish themselves for life, divorces do 
happen. Young males produced in the 
breeding season must stay in that territory 
and become a breeding bird when the adult 
male dies. If a territory is large enough they 
can establish their own section for breeding. 
They are essentially a bird of the flood plain 
with territories spread along streams that can 
be 200 metres wide in places so 3-4 
territories can be side by side. Bell Miner 
territories are scattered around the park. 


In the 1989/90 breeding season when the 
public programme commenced there were 18 
breeding territories with 24 fledglings. By 
the following breeding season the number 
had dropped to 15 with only 32 breeding 
birds. Through various management actions 
the population rose to 27 breeding pairs with 
45 fledglings. Since that time the population 
fell again with ‘die back’. Bell Miners are, 
associated with Eucalypt foliage “die back’ — 
their aggression excludes other insect eating 
birds from trees leading to unusually high 
levels of plant sucking bugs, especially where 
trees are already under stress from ‘other 
factors’. This was followed by a slow 
recovery, with no leaps and bounds. In the 
breeding season August 2001 to February 
2002 there were 21 breeding territories with 


41 breeding birds and 37 fledglings. By 


autumn 2002 there were 180 Helmeted 
Honeyeaters in Yellingbo. This resulted in 14 
birds being released in Bunyip State Park, 
with 30 held in captivity at Healesville 
Sanctuary. 


Some birds were released in the remaining 
Manna Gum forest separated from Cockatoo 
Swamp by 1 % km. Adult birds ate the 
supplied supplemented food but the venture 
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was not a success. A few birds survived for a 
number of years. It was decided the lack of 
understory vegetation caused the failure, 

although one surviving male just paired up 
with a young female while six crossed the 
ridge back to Cockatoo Swamp. 


One other factor contributing to Eucalyptus 
foliage ‘die back’ in trees of Cockatoo 
Swamp was the result of early channels dug 
out to drain the area, plus the removal of 
understory vegetation. Parks Victoria 
recently contracted out work to build levee 
banks which will eventually reverse the 
situation. 


With Institutions and ‘Friends of the 
Helmeted Honeyeater’ working on weed 
control and revegetation, the aim of the 
Friends group is to work with private 
landholders and Parks Victoria to improve 
and expand habitat available to the Helmeted 
Honeyeater. With the present support and 
enthusiasm the work will go on, Bruce is 
convinced. 


Elsie Coggan 


General 11 Meetings & Eecursionv 
Friday 27 June: Pythons — Peter Robertson 


Saturday 28 June: AP Settlement Ponds, 
Maryvale. Meet at AP gates at 10am. 


Friday 25 July: Astronomy -— John 


Sunderland 


Saturday 26 July: Coach Rd Observatory 
Saturday night. Meet in car park at top of 
Coach Rd hill, Newborough at 6pm. Wear 
warm clothes, bring a torch and own hot 
drinks (Note: there is no toilet). Bring 
telescopes and large binoculars (10x50 are 
best). 


Botany Group — 5 July: Elsie Coggan’s, 18 
Shanahan Pde, Newborough, 10am — fungi. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 14 July: Morwell NP, 
Jumbuk Rd entrance at 10am. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $483.93. Investment A/c $7192.41 
(includes $600 from Club A/c). Conservation 
Grant (held on behalf of DPI) $4646.14. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Bon’s database of plant lists is being looked 
at by John Poppins for conversion to be read 
by other computer programs still in progress. 


LVFNC mug -— order for 6 dozen has been 
sent off. Cost per mug has increased to 
$6.27. 


Aust Naturalists Network — affiliation $10 
for 2 years. Will join to give access to 
database of Aust groups and information on 
biennial Australian camp. Next one is Darling 
Range WA in 2004. Expressions of interest 
invited. 


Swift Parrot Survey — request for survey on 
2 weekends in May and August. We will 
consider doing them. Elsie will make further 
enquiries. 


Rawson summer camp booking finalised and 
deposit organised. Invite Sale FNC. Write to 
Friends of Baw Baw to let them know our 
plans and ask if they’d consider having their 
summer alpine walk to coincide with our 
camp. 


Latrobe Region book. Set up subcommittee 
to investigate: David, Wendy, Phil, Jackie 
and Gill. Meet 7.30pm 3” June at Wendy’s. 


DPI funds held by club ($4646.14) — John 
Davies (DPI) has done a vegetative survey of 
Gippsland and needs funding to make a hard 
copy including maps. He discussed with Bon, 
but a formal application has not been made. 
Bon will ring him again. Bruce has prepared 
a summary of the spending of the two grants 
which we received in 1994 and 96 which can 
show the auditor where the money has been 
spent. This to be sent to DPI and copy to 
auditor. 


Hazelwood Power has surplus PCs which 
will be given to volunteer organisations. We 
will ask for one for editor and one for 
publicity officer. 


Tarra Bulga Steering Committee for 
Centenary celebrations have requested an 
update of the plant list for the park if we 
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have one. Bon will enquire at DPI, and see if 
their list is the same as ours. 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City CEWG meeting to be held on 
17" June. Meetings of the 3 groups under 
the new structure will be held. 


Heritage trees in Latrobe City — Bon has also 
let them know of 10 Forest Redgums in 
Traralgon. 


The club has recently affiliated with the 


Australian Naturalists’ Network. ANN car 
stickers are available at $1 each. 


Also available are attractive enamelled 
LVFNC badges, featuring the Flying Duck 
Orchid club emblem, at $4 each. 


These items are available from the Treasurer, 
Bruce Adams. 


MAY BIRD DAY a 
The day was sunny with no wind so I 
thought it would be a good birdwatching 
day. However the birds must have had 
breakfast early and were sunning themselves 
in the upper tree branches as there was very 
little movement of birds in the trees. 
However our count for the day was 17 
species with Welcome Swallows and Tree 
Martins having a lovely time swooping and 
flying in the bright sunlight. We think 
perhaps the Thornbills may have been 
considering nesting as they were flying up 
and down from the Wattle Trees to the reeds 
along the edge of the dam. When we walked 
around to that side of the dam we discovered 
some of the Cumbungi still had the fluffy 
seeds on them. So we assumed that was 
what was _ interesting the Thornbills. 
Crinigan Road is a pleasant reserve where 
the manage committee have done much 
work. 


Another observation this month — in 
Traralgon some of the street trees are Yates 
(Eucalyptus cornuta) and one morning there 
were six or more Gang Gang Cockatoos 
feeding on the fruits. They did not take any 
notice of us as we stopped under the tree to 


We were hosted 


admire them. The trees are only about 15 
feet high so we had a very good look. I don’t 
think I have ever been so close to wild birds. 
They were certainly at home in the town. 


Bon Thompson 


by Paul Speirs and Nicky 
Miller whose properties are used as an 
example of the positive benefits of extensive 
revegetation. Prior to our walk Paul gave us 
a rundown on the history of the area, this 
being one of the later areas settled. Due to 
the size of the rainforest trees and the fact 
that this allowed very little light to penetrate 
to the floor of the forest there was very little 
understory and very few ground dwelling 
mammals in the area prior to European 
settlement. 


Once settled the land was almost completely 
denuded of the original vegetation and when 
the revegetation project was commenced 
approximately 13 years ago there were only 
a few samples of the original vegetation 
remaining, including Acacia melanoxylon 
(Blackwood), Eucalyptus obliqua 
(messmate), Pomaderris aspera (Hazel 
Pomaderris), Lomatia jfraseri (Forest 
Lomatia) and Cassinia (Dogwood). The 
original plantings consisted of a wide variety 
of species including quite a few non- 
indigenous native plants. Paul thinks that 
these will soon be smothered by the larger 
canopy trees and eventually die out. 


In recent years the local nurseries have been 
able to supply a much wider variety of 
indigenous understory plants and the more 
recent plantings are exclusively of species 
indigenous to the South Gippsland area. Due 
to the lack of remnant vegetation it is 
sometimes a matter of conjecture whether a 
particular species is valid for a specific area. 
The area we covered consisted of a steep 
sided valley of an unnamed tributary of 
Archies Creek which then flows into the 
Powlett River. 


The first area we entered was a 13 year old 
planting that has established to the extent 
that the pasture grasses have been almost 
completely choked out and _ the 
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Lepidosperma (Rapier Sedge) originally 
present is re-establishing itself 
spontaneously. 


The next area was planted 3% years ago and 
although growing among rank pasture 
grasses is also establishing very successfully. 


After this area we could look across the 
boundary fence into the neighbouring 
property and see the typical denuded gullies 
showing what the area was like before the 
revegetation began. While walking to the top 
of the planting we were lucky enough to 
encounter one of the three koalas resident in 
the area. 


At the top fence where the plantation 
adjoined the pasture Paul stressed the 
importance of setting aside the first five 
metres of the plantation for small shrubs, 
grasses and sedges so they can act as a filter 
during storms to help precipitate out manure, 
nutrients and eroded soils and also slow the 
rush of water to help improve the quality of 
water entering the creek. 


John Topp 


d 
campus is being transformed into a wetland 
and wildlife habitat, thanks to a joint project 
involving Monash and the Latrobe City 
Council. 


The two bodies have each donated half of 
the $260,000 required for the first stage of 
the project, which is also supported in 
principle by the West Gippsland Catchment 
Management Authority. 


Stage one, expected to be completed by the 
end of May, involves excavation of ponds, 
construction of embankments, installation of 
a bulk litter trap and extensive landscaping. 


The university is now seeking corporate 
sponsorship for the second stage, which will 
involve native planting and the provision of 
paths, lighting and outdoor furniture. 


Facilities and Services manager at Gippsland 
campus Mr Brian Stark has been a strong 
supporter of the environmental rejuvenation 
project. 


“The completed development will not only 
be a haven for nature, it will also create 
passive recreational opportunities for the 
local community,” he said. 


The Gippsland campus was recently granted 
accreditation under the Land for Wildlife 


scheme, which is affiliated with the 
Department of | Sustainability and 
Environment. 


From Monash Memo, Issue 10, 2 April 2003 


BIRD REPORTS =~ —— 
Elsie had been telling us of the Whipbird she 
had in her garden at Newborough. A few 
days later at another meeting a friend told us 
of a pair of Whipbirds in her garden. One of 
them even perched on the windowsill. This 
lady happens to live just near Elsie in 
Newborough. Of course there are a couple 
of bush blocks not far away. 


I was talking to Bruce and Estelle about the 
Olive-backed Oriole we had heard in the 
trees at the Liddiard Road Primary School 
for a couple of mornings. Bruce tells us that 
they often get Olive-backed Orioles in their 
garden or nearby. They live at the opposite 
end of Traralgon from us. 


Bon Thompson 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 
Meeting: Friday 25 July Astronomy — John Sunderland 


Excursion: Saturday 26 July Coach Rd Observatory. Meet 6PM in carpark at top of hill 
in Coach Rd. Wear warm clothing, bring telescopes, 
binoculars (10x50 are best), torch and own hot drinks. 
(Note: there is no toilet.) 
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at Botanic Gardens. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 2 August at Jack and Marja’s, 129 Briggs Rd, 
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Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 22 August Platypus Curvancitn in Victoria — Melody Serena 
Excursion: Saturday 23 August Traralgon Railway Reservoir Conservation Reserve. Meet 
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LVEFNC SUMMER CAMP — AT 


WANGARABELL-Day2 =| 


A couple of hundred metres below the lower 
cottage at Coopracambra Cottages the bush 
crowds against the fence. It was there, beside 
the rusty ancient gate, that we gathered for 
our exploration of the forest on the Sunday 
morning. Found discarded on the property, 
the wire-netting gate, with its solid 
protruding joints and its clip-over-the-top 
catch, could be considered an antique, but it 
is now a useful barrier between the farm and 
the forest walk we were to follow. We were 
joined for our excursion by Max James, our 
hostess Margaret, and Dougal the dog. For 
this day, the smoke from the Canberra 
bushfires had rolled away revealing a brilliant 
blue sky with streaks of white cloud, an 
amazing contrast to the sombre brown, 
burnt-smoke sky of yesterday. N.B. if I can 
read my notes correctly, "Coopracambra" 
means kookaburra. 


Just beyond the gate, in the gully formed by 
Big Flat Creek, we saw a female or juvenile 
male Satin Bowerbird. Other birds seen were 
the Red Wattlebird and the Grey Fantail. The 
track is used by native animals, wombats, 
kangaroos, etc, so does not need to be 
cleared. It took some time to identify the 
huge Manna Gum (Zucalyptus viminalis) 
near the start of the walk, but eventually its 
fruit revealed its identity. Max drew our 
attention to small areas on some trees where 
the bark had been scratched away in 
rectangular to round patches by sugar 
gliders. We left the track to go on a difficult 
scramble across the sand and rocks of the 
creek and through the Kanooka or Water 
Gum trees (7ristania laurina) which, in the 
difficult terrain, had coiled their trunks and 
roots around each other and the rocks. It 
took some time to find the site where the 
rare Butterfly Orchid (Sarchochilus 
australis) have been found. They had dried 
out in the drought, but the shape of the 
orchid plant and its roots could still be seen. 
While there, we heard the short, sharp 
high-pitched call of that denizen of dark 
gullies such as this, the Rufous Fantail, and 
the piercing, sweet call of a Pilotbird. 
Dougal's growl alerted us to the big black 
snake silently slithering its two metre length 
over the rocks towards a hiding-place closer 


to the water. It was then that Dougal found a 
metre long branch and remembered he was a 
member of the stick-throwing society; in 
turn, he tried to entice several of the 
honorary members to join in the fun and 
couldn't understand when it was explained to 
him that there wasn't room to throw it. 


Further along the track, amongst the dried 
lichens and mosses, we found the Native 
Plectranthus (P. parvorus) with its amazing 
spikes of blue-mauve flowers. Growing 
along the creek was a very wilted Austral 
Brooklime with its pale pink flowers 
(Gratiola peruviana). We walked over huge 
rounded granite boulders down to the dry 
creek bed. A quartz dyke had intruded for a 
length down the course of the creek. The 
Tall Baeckia (B. virgata) was dying, as was 
the Dwarf Bottlebrush  (Callistemon 
subulatus). On the high bank beside the 
rocks, we found the Privet Mock-olive 
(Notelaea venosa) with some scattered. 
spent pale-yellow flowers but no fruit. While 
it was being identified, Margaret regaled us 
with snake stories. Elsie discovered a large, 
roundish dried-out white fungi. Dry and 
weak-looking specimens of Hazel 
Pomaderris (P. aspera ) and Common or 
Red Correa (C. reflexa) had also been 
affected by the drought. 


The path, edged with young Tea-trees and 
the narrow green straps of sword-grass, 
wound upwards through the dappled shade 
of the taller trees that clothed the hillside. 
We found a convenient tree trunk stretched 
out along the side of the track, ideal as a 
perch while we indulged in morning-tea. It 
was a serenely lovely place to relax 
surrounded by tall, slender Black Wattles 
(Acacia mearnsii) and shaded by their 
feathery dark green foliage while Margaret 
described how the vegetation had changed 
along the creeks and rivers. Early settlers had 
almost entirely denuded their banks as they 
cleared the land, but they have now been 
fenced off and are thickly clad with the 
native plants that have regenerated there. A 
little further up beside the path a patch of 
Wallaby Grass (Danthonia penicillata) grew 
with seed-boxes like tiny tutus, and a Pied 
Currawong was calling. Smaller tracks, 
perhaps made by animals, branched off to go 
on up the hill but our route wended its way 
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downwards again towards the creek where 
beautiful rocks with deep water-filled gashes 
cutting across them provided seating and a 
great backdrop for a group photo. Growing 
out of the rocks were Dwarf Bottlebrushes 
(Callistemon  subulatus), their crimson 
anthers and filaments making vivid splashes 
of colour. 


A steep scramble took us up the rocks to the 
path where Jack found a dried snake skin, its 
silvered length patterned with black 
diamonds. A steady walk took us up through 
a more open forest to where we turned into 
the track that would lead us to a "spot" mill. 
There are many in the area and they were 
continued in operation until as late as the 50s 
and 60s. A couple of men would select a 
suitable site in the forest and set up a mill to 
take out all the best Coast Grey Box (E. 
bosistoana) and split it for bridges, etc., with 
the result that there are now very few quality 
trees remaining in the forest. Costerman 
comments that it is very strong, hard, heavy 
and durable and excellent for heavy 
construction but, as the previously extensive 
Gippsland forests have been largely cleared 
and the species is a poor regenerator, 
availability is limited The mill we saw was 
operated by a man named McDougall. He 
cut down trees in areas where it was not 
allowed, such as along creek beds, causing a 
great deal of environmental damage so was 
banned from the forest. The clearing in 
which this mill was situated was littered with 
the remnants of the logged trees, trunks 
containing good timber, planks and piles of 
off-cuts, so much that it was a real waste. A 
deep pit still had a huge log in it, about four 
feet in diameter. Dougal thought he was in 
stick-throwing heaven but amongst all the 
branches and sticks was also the rubbish. 
Jackie and Bruce collected the bottles 
glinting in the sun, stowed them in a large 
rusty can and placed it beside some logs 
where it was hidden from the sun. We left 
behind all these reminders of the carelessness 
of people, to walk down the hill on the track 
which is kept clear by our host, Peter, who 
uses an old tractor with a mulcher on it. 


On the way down David found the feather of 
a Superb Lyrebird. At the base of the hill, 
dividing the forest from the farm was another 
antique gate, its old rusted wire now held 


together by modern tie wire. This one was 
recycled by Peter from the Genoa tip. We 
came down to cross the creek where a lot of 
work has been done with rocks to protect its 
bank and make a proper crossing for cattle. 
Water dragons and lizards like to sun 
themselves on the rocks. A Maned Duck was 
at the creek and, as we crossed the paddock 
to return to the cottages for lunch, a flock of 
Black Ducks flew over, while a Whistling 
Kite circled overhead. 


During the afternoon we drove 22 kilometres 
along the twisting gravel road past 
Wangarabell into NSW to the Nungatta 
National Park. When we reached our 
destination, we discovered a notice declaring 
the road beyond that point was closed to 
everyone except the CFA because of the 
danger of bushfires. In there, it was very dry! 
Sticks and leaves crackled and crumbled 
beneath our feet. What should have been an 
attractive area of forest held little of interest 
as everything drooped in the drought, though 
the trees were still beautiful. We tried to 
verify that one magnificent specimen was the 
Blue Box (E. bauerana).The leaves and bark 
indicated that it was but, though we 
scratched around in the leaf litter like 
lyrebirds, we were unable to find any mature 
fruit for a final confirmation. Everything was 
motionless and silent, except for our noise 
and a lonely White-throated Treecreeper. As 
we returned a Wonga Pigeon was flushed 
from the side of the road followed, a few 
seconds later, by a White-headed Pigeon 
flying across the road. These birds are at the 
southern end of their range but there have 
been several sightings recently further south, 
including at Narracan (by Michael 
Mules).Further on we stopped to let a 
Monitor Lizard cross the road and watched 
it climb a dead tree nearby to the extremity 
of one of the upper branches. As we returned 
towards Wangarabell we could get glimpses 
of the Genoa River. The bush area between 
the road and the river contained flowering 
gums which attracted many birds. It was here 
that we finally found our first Turquoise 
Parrot with several people getting good 
views of this magnificent bird. Flocks of 
Little Lorikeets were very active in the upper 
branches of the trees along with Rainbow 
Lorikeets and a number of honeyeaters. 
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That evening we gathered again at the upper 
cottage to watch another spectacular sunset 
and listen to Margaret, Peter and Max 
recount stories of the area and its history. 
The next morning, while most of the group 
went to climb Genoa Peak, we had to come 
back promptly to the Latrobe Valley. The 
information for the two articles on the camp 
was contributed by everyone who 
participated in it, but a special thank-you 
must go to our president David who 
contributed most of the information on the 
birds. It was a wonderful weekend and, on 
behalf of all who participated, I would like to 
give a very warm thank-you to Max, whose 
willingness to share his knowledge of the 
area so much enhanced our time there, and 
to Wendy who organised it for us. 


Estelle Adams 


Jenny Barnett of the Victorian National 
Parks Association has contacted us through 
the VFNCA to ask if we would report on 
any mining exploration activity in our bush 
areas. Jenny says that there is ‘no public 
notification of proposed mineral exploration 
works (except for a vague newspaper advert 
when applying for a licence). 


Jenny writes in explanation — ‘In 1992 the 
State (Liberal) Government removed all 
planning control from all mineral exploration 
and to remove the power of planning 
schemes to prohibit mining from sensitive 
areas. Mining and exploration activities were 
totally exempted from the Native Vegetation 
Retention Controls...... Mineral exploration 
activities can include as well as relatively 
benign activities, the digging of trenches and 
pits (even small open cuts), drilling pads that 
involve clearing 10 x 10m or more and the 
bulldozing of wide tracts to do a long series 
of drilling pads.’ 


The VNPA believes that planning controls 
on high impact exploration activities should 
be re-enacted and is requesting us to ‘keep 
an eye out for, photograph and provide maps 
of exploration activities if these are having an 
impact on our native vegetation.” Though 
there does not appear to be any activity in 
our part of the world, there may be in the 
future and there may be unexplained 


disturbances that we wonder about. 
Responses can be sent to Jenny who is acting 
as a collector. 


Jackie Tims 


INTRODUCTION TO SWIFT ESSE 
(Lathamus discolor) © 


At our regular meeting on Friday evening 
2.5.03 Chris Tzaros took us collectively 
through a_ steep learning experience 
concerning the Swift Parrot. Chris is in a 
good position to do this, as he has studied 
the species, its habits, habitat and status for 
many years, and with the assistance of a 
number of excellent slides, proceeded to do 
so. 


Chris is a research officer with Birds 
Australia, and comes from the Bendigo area, 
and it was there while he was still at school 
he first noticed these ‘different musk parrots’ 
that were always present only in the winter. 
Over a period of time he learnt that these 
little parrots migrated each year from 
Tasmania; in fact they are the only truly 
migratory species of parrots in Australia and 
one of only a few migratory species world 
wide. 

The mature birds breed in Tasmania in a 
narrow strip of blue gum forest in a small 
area, about 500 square kilometres, where the 
main food is the pollen and nectar of 
Eucalyptus globulus which the birds harvest 
with their brush tipped tongues; thus the 
breeding season coincides with the E. 
globulus flowering season, which is October- 
January. The nest site is a suitable tree 
hollow anywhere between 7-20 metres up. A 
clutch of 3-5 roundish white eggs are 
hatched in about 20 days, while the chicks 
take between six and seven weeks to fledge. 


By the time the chicks can fly the majority of 
the E. globulus flowering is waning and the 
birds tend to move westward to where the 
shining peppermint FE. nitida is now 
flowering. By March this food source is also 
diminishing and the majority of the 
population flies north across Bass Strait to 
the mainland. 


The fact that these birds are such fussy eaters 
and breed in such a small area, about 350- 
500m above sea level, makes the experts 
consider that they may never have been very 
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numerous and now they are considered 
VULNERABLE as the abundance of EF. 
globulus native feed trees in Tasmania has 
been greatly reduced and more forest is 
being felled. There are about 1000 breeding 


pairs of birds at present — the total 
population may be as high as 3000 
individuals. 


The birds reach the mainland during January 
to May and range from western Victoria to 
SE Queensland; here they feed on a range of 
sources of food including blossoms of F. 
sideroxylon red ironbark, FE. Jeucoxylon 
white ironbark, E. albens white box, E. 
ovata swamp gum and on E. viminalis 
manna gum, in autumn. Another favourite is 
the sugary covering that is called a lerp and 
is developed by a little insect called a psyllid 
as it feeds on a eucalyptus leaf. Later in the 
season golden wattles are sought out and the 
very agile little birds select the ‘bloom’ at the 
bud stage. 


The description of the adult birds is 
interesting, because at first glance they may 
be taken as another lorikeet, as they are only 
25cm long. The lorikeets, however, have 
evolved from the inhabitants of the tropics, 
whereas the swift parrot has evolved from 
cool climate long tailed parrots such as 
rosellas — it could be said to be a small 
rosella. 


The parrot’s predominant colour is green, 
with forehead and front of face, chin and 
throat red outlined with yellow except for a 
deep blue patch on mid-crown; underwing 
coverts, under-tail coverts, shoulder and 
lesser wing coverts red, outer secondary 
coverts tinged blue, primary coverts and 
primaries dark bluish; some red feathers on 
flanks but individually variable, long tail 
burgundy above, dull grey below. 


When you are out in box-ironbark country 
that has the eucalypts in flower, quite often 
your attention will be drawn to this fact by 
the very active feeding behaviour of the 
fuscous honeyeater — if this is so, have a 
further look and you may realise that the 
honeyeaters are indicator birds for a flock of 
swifties. Besides noting the fuscous 
honeyeaters, you may also see others, such 
as the white-plumed, the yellow-tufted and 
the black-chinned honeyeaters. If you are 


very lucky, you may also see a regent 
honeyeater — these are very rare in the 
Bendigo area, but were common 20 years 
ago. 


The overall population is endangered 
because of several factors, such as the felling 
of E. globulus in the breeding habitat in 
Tasmania, and firewood collection in the 
box-ironbark forests on the mainland. Some 
birds die as road kills, others fly into high 
mesh fences and large glazed areas and 
perish; some information sessions have eased 
this problem (as the swifties cruise at about 
80kmh and when startled, may well exceed 
this speed, any collision can be disastrous). 


However all is not lost as people like Chris 
are having some successes. In 1995 Birds 
Australia set up a recovery team to look at 
the problem. Since then a new box-ironbark 
forest park of 184,000Ha has _ been 
proclaimed and three smaller reserves at St 
Armaud range, Greater Bendigo and near 
Gray-town have also been set aside. 


Active public education sessions have been 
organised where various recovery team 
members conduct information programs 
which highlight how everybody can help. 
These activities are augmented by outdoor 
exercises where the various feed trees can be 
identified, the indicator honeyeaters pointed 
out and the swifties correctly identified. In 
some patches of good feeding conditions, 
there can be several thousand birds 
comprising six or eight species present at the 
same time! 


Other efforts are directed at hastening 
reafforestation and further reductions in the 
milling of box-ironbark logs and the phasing 
out of firewood harvesting in sensitive areas. 


The effort Chris put into his presentation to 
us was appreciated by all of the audience — 
thankyou Chris for an excellent job. 


Author’s note: The class AVES has many 
orders including. PSITTACIFORMES, which in 
turn incorporates the family PSITTACIDAE 
(parrots), comprising two  sub-families 
LORIINAE and PSITTACINAE. The sub-family 
PSITTACINAE is made up from nine tribes, 
one of which is the PLATYCERINE parrots, 
divided into 14 genera, one of which is 
LATHAMUS. This is monotypic - has only one 
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species — LATHAMUS DISCOLOR — with the 
common name of SWIFT PARROT. 


Jim Blucher 


REPORT ON 
HELD 23.6.2003 


General Meetings & Excursions 


BUSES SHEERS G 


Friday 25 July: Astronomy -— John 


Sunderland 


Saturday 26 July: Coach Rd Observatory 
Saturday night. Meet in carpark at top of 
Coach Rd hill at 6pm. Wear warm clothes, 
bring a torch and own hot drinks (Note: 
there is no toilet). Bring telescopes and large 
binoculars (10x50 are best). 


Friday 22 August: Platypus Conservation in 
Victoria — Melody Serena 


Saturday 23 August: Traralgon Railway 
Reservoir Conservation Reserve. Meet 10am 
at Hickox St carpark. 


Botany Group — 2 August: Jack and 
Marja’s, 129 Briggs Road, Nilma North at 
10am, subject - acacias. Contact Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group — 11 August: Moe-Yallourn 
Raitrail. Meet 10am at Botanic Gardens. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $293.33. Investment A/c $7298.82 
(includes $600 from Club A/c). Conservation 
Grant (held on behalf of DPI) $4646.14. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Bon’s database of plant lists conversion 
problems — progress is being made. 


LVFNC mug — expected to arrive by Friday 
27 June (they did and are now available for 
purchase at $8 each). 


Rawson summer camp. Friends of Baw Baw 
expect to place the date of their summer 
alpine walk to coincide with our camp. Phil 
will invite the Stricklands to join us. 


Loy Yang Power has given the club a PC — 
Elsie (our bird recording officer) will use it. 


Tarra Bulga Steering Committee for 
Centenary celebrations requested an update 
of plant list for park. Bon has provided one. 


Re GM and excursion arrangements — May’s 
Lichen talk by Noel Schleiger was cancelled 
due to illness, but he would be willing to talk 
later in the year if we have a cancellation, or 
go onto next year’s program. Many thanks 
to Jackie Tims who gave an excellent talk at 
short notice on ‘Australian Plants — Where 
Did They Come From?’ June excursion to 
AP Settlement Ponds cancelled due to new 
security requirements and unavailability of 
the Operations Supervisor of the area on the 
day. Decided on Hazelwood Wetlands and 
Mathison Park as the alternative venues. 


Asset Register — Bruce has started a list of 
the assets of the club with details of purchase 
and present location. Discussed details and 
expanded list. Bruce will work out 
replacement costs, and update list. 


Environment Victoria — information about 
Volunteer Small Equipment grants available 
through Dept of Family and Community 
Services. May be suitable for a telescope or 
GPS. Closing date 30" June. Secretary will 
look at website and apply if time. 


Latrobe Region book — subcommittee met 
3" June and started planning. Considered the 
following: geographic scope of book, places 
to be included, funding sources, logistics of 
printing and distribution. Initial quote for 
1000 copies $3.50 per copy. Next meeting 
17" July. 


DPI funds held by club ($4646.14) — Bon 
spoke to Brian Ward who suggested that our 
club should discuss and submit ideas for 
spending the money. He is away for 2 
months. Letter will be sent to Auditor to 
explain situation. 


Conservation Matters 


CEWG (Community Environment Working 
Group for Latrobe City) — Phil attended 
meetings for the 3 new groups (for 3 hours!). 
Kevin Roberts gave briefings of 18 items, 
which covered Latrobe City’s policies and 
previous working of group. He introduced a 
number of areas group will work on 
including - Neighbourhood — Environment 
Improvement Plans (NEIPs) which are 
designed to get local communities to look 
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after neighbouring sites, writing a community 
plan, CMA draft of catchment strategy, 
preparing a natural resources report card, 
greening Latrobe wildlife network proposal. Phil 
would like input from members to CMA plan. 


Native Vegetation Plan committee recalled to 
make changes to some parts CMA board didn’t 
like. Jackie now on CMA biodiversity portfolio 
group. Next Ene 3" ue 


Environment vitore (eV) held a aeaitee on 5 
April 2003 to discuss the State Government’s 
Native Vegetation Framework. I attended on 
behalf of the LVFNC because of my membership 
of the West Gippsland Catchment Management 
Authority’s Native Vegetation Plan Consultative 
Committee (also attended on your behalf). This 
Committee, like the 8 other similar Committees 
at the other CMAs in Victoria, is drawing up a 
plan for native vegetation retention. 


EV is concerned that the Native Vegetation 
Management Framework document (the 
overarching document for all the CMAs’ 
vegetation plans) will have little effect on the 
retention of native vegetation. Those attending 
were from environment groups — ‘Friends of...’, 
VNPA, environmental legal service, Field Nats., 
etc. -— planning officers from councils, 
environmental consultants and others. About 80 
people in all, coming from urban and rural areas. 
The meeting focused on the legal aspects as well 
as some concepts in the Framework document, in 
particular the so called ‘Net Gain’ principle 
which I was primarily interested in and will 
discuss later. I was alarmed at the legal mire 
currently existing for people wanting to protect 
an important piece of bushland. There are so 
many laws, rules and regulations with exemption 
provisions relating to eight responsible 
authorities that it is easy to obtain a permit to 
clear if applicants know their way around. 


Exemptions from Native Vegetation Controls 
include: 
e the clearing of up to 10ha for rabbit control 


e clearing of an unlimited number of 6m wide 
strips for ‘fire prevention’ 


e clearing of vegetation that presents an 
“immediate risk’ to persons or property 

e clearing for mineral, extractive industry or 
petroleum exploration 

e clearing of regrowth up to 10 years old 


e clearing/modification of native vegetation by 
grazing of domestic animals including stock 
on roads 


e cutting of wood for “personal use’ 


e clearing for construction for farm structures 
ancillary to a dwelling 


e clearing along powerlines 


One council which prosecuted a landholder for 
removing over 100 River Red Gums, lost the 
case because the owner cited vermin control as 
the reason for clearing, leaving the council with a 
debt of $70,000 for costs. Others use regulations 
for cutting firebreaks and access tracks. A person 
was prosecuted for removing five large trees and 
was fined $500. Small beer when it was shown 
that he made $30,000 per acre from the crop 
grown on the cleared land. Firewood is still being 
cut in the endangered Box/Ironbark forests. 


I would advise anyone attempting to go to VCAT 
over environmental issues should talk to EDO 
(sorry I cannot remember what the acronym 
stands for - EV would be able to tell you), a free 
— I think — legal service which deals solely with 
environmental issues as to how to proceed. One 
of the suggestions to come out of the meeting was 
for a specialist Environment Court, similar in set 
up to the Family Court, as many believed that 
magistrates and VCAT officers just didn’t 
understand environmental issues. 


There were 7 or 8 workshops on a variety of 
planning matters. My choice was “Net Gain’, a 
process whereby if vegetation is to be removed, it 
must be replanted in an area greater than that 
cleared. Some in the workshop thought it a good 
idea. If clearing cannot be stopped at least 
something is put back. Others, myself included, 
argued that you cannot replace a particular piece 
of native vegetation. Even if you can put in some 
of the original species of trees, shrubs and herbs, 
there are mosses, lichens, fungi and epiphytic 
plants which grow on mature trees (fers, 
orchids, mistletoe), not to mention the litter and 
soil bacteria, insect worms which take many 
years perhaps thousands, to re-establish, if at all. 
“Net Gain’ is a total misnomer. Many species 
would be lost. 


Environment Victoria is working on the outcome 
of the workshops for a submission to the State 
Government and is keeping me informed of the 
developments. Copies of this material and that 
produced for the meeting can be obtained from 
me. 


Jackie Tims 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 22 August Platypus Conservation in Victoria — Melody Serena 

Excursion: Saturday 23 August Traralgon Railway Reservoir Conservation Reserve. Meet 
10am at Hickox Street carpark (main entrance). 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 8 September to Petersons Lookout. Meet 10am at 
carpark behind Tyers General Store. Contact: Elsie Coggan 
@ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 30 August — plant identification in the field at 
Crinigan Road Reserve. Meet 10am at carpark. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 26 September Gippsland Grassland Plains — Vanessa Craigie 

Excursion: Saturday 27 September _— Related excursion to Dawson Reserve. Meet 10am at Oasis 
Café in Toongabbie. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks # 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts & 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris & 5 122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK | 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Tnverloch 3996. Sec. @ 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Gee) Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr a 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE - MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTION S ARE NOT PAID 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (SEPT. EMBER): 12 SEPTEMBER 2003 
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BALD HILLS RESERVE AND 
WALKERVILLE 15!" MARCH 2003. 


The group met at Tarwin Lower and 
travelled the 8 kilometres to Bald Hills 
together. On the walk through the bushland 
to the bird hide there was lots of interest in 
the bush birds, the plants and a koala. An 
expanse of shallow water provided views 
from the hide of a variety of waterbirds and 
binoculars, sightings and information were 
shared enthusiastically. 


We lunched in the shade in the sheltered car 
park just off the road leading to Walkerville 
South beach. From there we walked down 
the winding track to the beach, enjoying the 
view of the sparkling blue Waratah Bay with 
the outline of Wilsons Promontory in a blue 
haze on the eastern horizon. The low tide 
exposed a wide expanse of sand with a 
scattering of low mussel-encrusted rocks. 

Just north of the Bluff, a low section on the 
southern extremity of the mudstone shore 
platform provided easy access to a rock- 


strewn area. We made our way over the 
scattered boulders and into ankle-deep 
water. 


Most of the animal life we found at this site 
was sheltering under rocks. The underside 
of upturned rocks revealed an array of 
chitons, including many of the greenish 
Ischnochiton australis and the variable J. 
elongatus. When disturbed like this, these 
molluscs would slowly glide towards the 
edge of their rock, prompting the human 
observers to quickly scan the rock for other 
interesting creatures and return it to its 
position before causing further 
inconvenience to the chitons. 


One of the most striking of the molluscs was 
the Sea Elephant, a large jet-black snail 
carrying a white, flattish, duck-bill-shaped 
shell on its back. These varied in length 
from approximately 20 mm to 100 mm. 


The Common Seastar, with its variety of 
patterns in orange, grey and mauve, was 
abundant on the underside of rocks and 
sheltering in groups on the sand in the 
shallow water between the rocks. We 
admired several dark  crimsot/purple 
seastars, Patiriella brevispina, with their six 
rows of orange tube feet. An Eleven-armed 
Seastar, Coscinasterias muricata, appeared 


to have lost and regenerated a few of its 
arms. Perhaps the most beautiful of all was 
the Brittlestar, Ophionereis schayeri, buff, 
with brown cross-banding on its five long, 
graceful, snake-like arms. 


We marvelled at the way the legs and body 
of the Hairy Stone Crab fitted together 
perfectly like the parts of a jigsaw puzzle, 
and at contrast between its dull, grey body 
and its tiny, bright blue antennae. This crab 
is endemic to the shores of south eastern 
Australia. We found a Decorator Crab 
which, apparently, since its most recent 
moult, had attached only a few pieces of 
seaweed to the tiny hooks on the surface of 
its exoskeleton. It was not as_ well 
camouflaged as is usual for these crabs. A 
number of small shore crabs scuttled for 
cover as rocks were lifted. 


A couple of Scale Worms were lifted off the 
under-side of rocks for closer examination. 
We avoided disturbing the fragile protective 
cover which some of the tube worms had 
constructed by cementing grains of sand, 
gravel or even small stones around their soft 
bodies. A smattering of the more substantial 
calcareous tubes, secreted by worms such as 
Galeolaria caespitosa, was conspicuous on 
many of the rocks. 


Several species of sea anemone — green, 
reddish, and orange-striped — were found 
under rocks. One green anemone, on being 
handled, regurgitated a small sea snail, half 
the size of the sea anemone itself. The sea 
snail was still intact, with its operculum 
tightly closed. 


A few individual Cunjevoi, attached to the 
upper side of rocks, protruded about the 
water level and, on being poked, produced 
the squirt of water that earns the group its 
name, Sea Squirts. 


On the way back to the wet sand, we noticed 
a variety of brown algae, a small patch of a 
fine leafed seagrass and a few sprigs of Sea 
Nymph. Seagrasses and the Sea Nymph are 
of interest as they are among the few 
flowering plants adapted to life in the sea. 


Clumps of the delicate, orange bryozoan, 
Orthoscuticella  ventricosa, were found 
attached to some of the seaweed washed up 
on the beach. The tiny branches are 
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composed of strings of minute, single zooids 
aligned end to end. The branches fork and 
the ‘twigs’ are curved, forming almost 
spherical _ structures. Each zooid is 
supported in a calcareous skeleton and 
obtains food, and presumably oxygen, via its 
tentacles. 


By way of contrast, as we walked back 
towards Walkerville South, we explored the 
limestone shore platform at the Bluff. Here 
we found organisms adapted to exposure to 
air, wind, changes in salinity, and a wide 
range of temperatures. The sea anemone, 
the Red Waratah, was abundant. These 
obtained a certain amount of shelter by living 
in small hollows and crevices on the rough 
limestone surface and survived the period of 
exposure to the air by contracting their 
tentacles. Similarly, limpets, top shells and 
barnacles were inactive and sealed against 
water loss while exposed. 


Further out and closer to water level, in 
permanent pools, we found the attractive sea 
anemone Phlyctenanthus australis, with its 
bulbous blue-mauve column and _reddish- 
brown tentacles, and a Red Rock Crab. We 
saw live individuals of Lineated Cominella, 
Wine-mouthed Lepsiella and the Dog 
Winkle. The latter two are carnivorous sea 
snails which, with the aid of acidic saliva and 
a rasp-like tongue (radula), drill a circular 
hole in the shells of other molluscs to gain 
access to food. The small circular holes seen 
in may empty sea shells are testament to the 
success of this strategy. 


Some members detoured briefly to take a 
closer look at the partially restored lime kiln 
as we returned along the beach. Most of the 
group chose to return to the car for 
afternoon tea and a look at photos of the 
early lime-burning days at Walkerville, from 
1878 until 1926. Others continued further 
south to see fossil corals in the Lower 
Devonian limestone at the southern end of 
Walkerville South beach, and explore some 
of the caves and caverns before taking the 
Bird Rock track to the car park. 


Margaret Rowe 


AVAILABLE NOW —- CLUB MUGS 
EXCELLENT VALUE AT $8 EACH 


FOREST MANAGEMENT ISSUES 


On Friday March 28" Nikki Moffatt was our 
guest speaker at our 2003 AGM. Nikki’s 
role is Forest Campaign Co-ordinator for 
Environment Victoria, an organization partly 
government funded but heavily relying on 
private and philanthropic donations. They are 
always looking for volunteers to assist them 
to achieve their goals. 


Goals: To protect all remaining old-growth 
forests in secure, legislated conservation 
reserves within 3 years. 


Permanent protection for rainforest sites of 
National Significance, as designated by the 
Code of Forest Practices. 


Forests within the Portland FMA _ be 
managed primarily for the maintenance of 
ecosystem health, excluding all logging 
activities; and the realisation of the Great 
Southwest Reserve system (links Portland 
and Horsham FMAs). 


Improve the legislative framework to 
facilitate the potential for true ecologically 
sustainable forest management. 


Strengthen the Code of Forest Practices, its 
implementation and community involvement 
in monitoring and enforcement. 


Create a Geographical Information System 
to aid the information and analytical capacity 
of forest campaigns across the State. 


Nikki showed us a government map 
indicating the different forest management 
areas; and gave us an idea of the extent of 
the State’s 3.5 million hectares of forest. 


Western Victoria has a number of really 
important native forest regions. Portland 
management area has the largest sawmill of 
native forest, and Nikki was pleased to 
report that the firm planned to take a 
voluntary exit package. This will reduce the 
burden on those forest regions. (7600 cubic 
metres per year). Another sawmill’s licence 
expires in the near future. 


The Otway Region. The government has 
announced that 250,000 hectares will be 
proclaimed a National Park in the near 
future, however logging there is still taking 
place and there is difficulty getting the 
sawmill to offer up its allocation. It will 
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definitely cease by 2008 but hopefully 
sooner. The main aim is to remove the mill 
and its “parasitic wood chippers” out of the 
high value conservation area where myrtle 
beech rainforest is particularly valuable and 
vulnerable. 


The Wombat Forest: A new (to Australia) 
system of forest management is on trial here. 
It is based on Community involvement. 
Local group representatives meet at two 
monthly intervals, and Nikki has confidence 
in their ability. She believes that they have a 
better idea of the issues involved than the 
traditional forest managers. 


Central Highlands: Not such a success story. 
The water catchment is open to logging. 40 
% of Melbourne’s drinking water supply 
depends on this area, and with drought 
conditions as at present it is important that 
the State Government take some action. 


The old growth forests of the area are also 
home to the endangered Leadbeater’s 
Possum 


North-east Victoria: Has been devastated by 
catastrophic bush fires this summer. Over 
one third of the State’s remnant old growth 
forest is in this area. 


Gippsland: Home to the Koala and some 
beautiful myrtle beech forest. Unfortunately 
it is at present being “hammered” by 
Hancocks. 


East Gippsland: This area has 27% of the 
State’s old growth forest. It is a very 
fragmented area with most of the logging 
done around the borders. The Goolengook 
forests are at present subject to a 
moratorium, however there are some 
problems with the enquiry’s terms of 
reference which hopefully will be ironed out 
soon. 


Definition of the term Old Growth Forest: 
They are ecologically mature forests which 
have been negligibly disturbed. They contain 
very old trees with lots of dead branches 
with hollows. Frequently they are identified 
from the air. If disturbed by fire or logging 
they have been able to maintain their value. 


Reforming the Legislation: The Victorian 
Govt. is doing an overhaul of the Forest 


Acts. Nikki sees herself as an opportunist 


and has started facilitating a small group of 
lawyers and environmentalists to ascertain 
what is wrong with the legislative 
framework, and develop a more formal 
lobbying tool which will be expressed in a 
language which the lawyers and bureaucrats 
will understand and so cut all political 
embarrassment. The first meeting will take 
place in the next few weeks and will advise 
the Minister on legislative review, and be a 
medium through which they will be able to 
filter their own environmental issues. 


Nikki is using a similar type model for the 
Code of Forest Practices whose auditing in 
State forests was recently taken over by the 
EPA. Environment Victoria (EV) is meeting 
with them to talk about how they plan to 
structure their framework and how the 
community can be involved. Recently EV 
was pleased to learn that three of the five 
independent experts who will be assessing 
forest management in relation to the Code 
were idealistically outspoken, and if not 
environmentally minded are totally objective 
and they can distinguish between good and 
bad forestry. They are going to be doing 
research on proposals of specific aspects of 
forest management such as adequate buffers, 
protection of waterways and soils etc. Nikki 
feels that this has developed into a really 
effective group. 


After answering many questions from our 
members, President David thanked Nikki for 
her interesting presentation and presented 
her with a small gift. 


Mary Austin 


Friday 22 August: Platypus Conservation in 
Victoria — Melody Serena 

Saturday 23 August: Traralgon Railway 
Reservoir Conservation Reserve. Meet 10am 
at Hickox Street carpark. 

Friday 26 September: Gippsland Grassland 
Plains — Vanessa Craigie 

Saturday 27 September: Related excursion 
to Dawson Reserve. Meet 10am at Oasis 
Café in Toongabbie. 
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Botany Group -— 30 August: Plant 
identification in the field at Crinigan Road 
Reserve. Meet carpark at 10am. Contact 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 8 September: Petersons 
Lookout. Meet 10am at carpark behind 
Tyers General Store. Contact Elsie Coggan 
@ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $377.59. Investment A/c $6698.82. 
Conservation Grant (held on behalf of DPI) 
$4646.14. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

History of Club’s~ involvement in 
conservation of local reserves has been 
documented by Bon on request. When ready 
for publication suggest we place it in 
archives and print in magazine as space 
permits. 


New archivist is Delma Hodges and librarian 
is Marja Bouman. Thanks to Ellie Carey for 
taking on these roles for a number of years. 


DPI funds held by club ($4646.14) — 
suggestions for spending: publication of 
Latrobe Region book; more interpretive 
signage in local reserves eg Crinigan Rd; 
telescope; GPS for club survey work and 
interesting sites on excursions; Lyrebird 
Walk donation to help with repair work. Will 
look at suggestions next meeting and make 
some decisions. 

West Gippsland Regional Catchment 
Strategy for CMA — Phil will feed our input 
into the next CEWG meeting on July 30 and 
present a written submission if required. 


Lyrebird Walk has been closed due to lack of 
funds for maintenance. Alix Williams will 
contact group who are lobbying to have the 
walk reopened to see how we may assist. 
Latrobe Region Book — next meeting July 31 
at Phil’s. 

Spring Camp Sunday Island 11-12 October — 
will prepare information and start bookings 
at GM. 

Alan McMahon (Friends of Baw Baw) is 
recovering, and is in Latrobe Regional 
Hospital, Tyers Wing room 150. Visitors 
welcome anytime. Will send a card. 

VFNCA have a website which includes our 
barest details. We can supply up to a page of 


information and some photos and this will be 
added to our details. Will prepare a draft for 
next meeting. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR SEPTEMBER | 


Vanessa Craigie. Vanessa works with the 
Threatened Species and Communities 
Section, Flora and Fauna Program of the 
Department of Sustainability and 
Environment. Her work includes assessment 
and management planning for native 
grasslands, which are the State’s most 
threatened communities. Through 
monitoring research and management 
projects, she develops conservation priorities 
and networks. She has worked on native 
grasslands for 10 years. 


2002, Mr Charles 
McCubbin spoke the Club on associations 
and interactions of plants and animals in 
forests. Fungi too, are an essential part of all 
forests. Forests act as a single living entity in 
that the components are inter-dependent. 
Forests are subject to change. Climate 
fluctuations, fire, flood, drought, land slips 
are all natural occurrences which can destroy 
sections of forest. It is imperative therefore 
that forests must be large enough to preserve 
all successional stages. 


Put simply, if you start off with bare soil, 
pioneer species enter colonising the soil. In 
turn more complex species enter, reach a 
plateau, and these then give way to a further 
set of species. The plants tend to increase in 
size until finally the large trees shadow the 
ground, dictating what grows underneath. 
Each successional stage has animals and 
plants associated with that stage. 


Mr McCubbin then spoke about the origins 
of our Gippsland forests. Australian flora and 
fauna have two major sources, the first being 
the Gondwanan flora form the super 
continent that included Africa, Antarctica, 
India, South America as well as Australia. It 
was characterised by cold temperatures — 
Australia was on the South Pole at one stage 
— and some vestiges of the Gondwanan flora 
remain in SW Tasmania. Because of the 
harsh climate plants grow in sheltered spots 
on the higher slopes and protect themselves 


SSS Si ree 
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from the howling gales by adopting a small 
cushion bush habit and having tiny flowers. 
Further down the slopes forests come in. 
Eucalypt forests grow on the drier slopes. 
Huon pines and southern beech form cool 
temperate rainforest covered in a mass of 
spongy mosses and lichens with an 
understorey of small ferns giving a sense of 
stepping out of time. Richea pandani, the 
world’s largest heath plant grows where 
there is sufficient light. 


North into Victoria beech trees grow at 
higher altitudes in mountain gullies but 
without the luxuriant epiphytes. Beeches 
grow only in areas of high rainfall and are 
particularly intolerant of fire. Gondwana 
plants are represented by those adapted to 
higher temperatures, e.g. Helichrysum, 
which we share in common with Africa. 
Insects were also tied to that environment. 
Altitude bands currently isolate some species 
of the one genus of butterfly. As our climate 
warms so the altitude at which each species 
exists, rises. Eventually some or all will 
become extinct. Pines adapted to extreme 
aridity e.g. in Snowy River — all pines grow 
in association with a mycorrhizal fungus (the 
North American Monterey pine - Pinus 
radiata -would only grow in Australia when 
its associated fungus was imported also). 
Some daisies have also adapted to aridity. 


Other components of our flora have come 
from the north as Australia drifted towards 
Asia. Some of our plants became rainforest 
plants e.g. Myrtaceae, Palms and Figs and 
others. The low light in tropical rainforest 
prevented understorey growth. Insects 
survive the dry winter of the tropical forest 
as pupae or butterflies. Crow butterflies 
conserve moisture by living in gullies with 
higher humidity. They can feed on sap 
exuded by wounded trees. Most of Victoria 
cannot sustain warm temperate rainforest, 
with the exception of East Gippsland, which 
has a more permanent rainfall. 


Shining gum forest in the Erinundra plateau 
is showing the stag heads of a forest losing 
its vitality and is prone to animal, insect and 
mistletoe attack. Black cockatoos pull 
branches to pieces. Mistletoe attracts two or 
three butterfly species, several moths and the 
Mistletoe bird. Honeyeaters come in at the 
senescence stage. In the absence of fire, 


rainforest species such as Sassafras, Black 
Oliveberry and Burgan (which can become a 
large rainforest tree - some specimens are 
thought to be 700 years old). With an 
understorey of ferns and mosses the Shining 
gums don’t germinate and the eucalypts die 
out. The rainforest becomes dominant. On 
clear felling and burning large amounts of 
potash are released giving a rich environment 
for Silver wattles and Blackwoods to 
germinate in dense stands. Through their 
associated rhizobia, nitrogen is added to the 
soil and the Shining gums return 


Mr McCubbin then spoke of dry schlerophyll 
forest, more common in our part of the 
world. Using his own land as an example he 
told of his restoration which started with 
senescent Manna gums and large Banksias 
under which grazing had occurred. The only 
understorey was bracken and wattles were 
unable to regenerate. Eight years after 
fencing the wattles returned. Initially the 
were huge problems with insects especially in 
August when leaf beetles stripped the wattles 
of leaves and ate all the bugs, with the result 
that the wattles never flowered. The 
McCubbins reestablished other understorey 
plants, increasing the complexity of the 
forest and the bird numbers, although the 
birds will not eat leaf beetles, which contain 
prussic acid. However species of parasitic 
wasps do attack the beetles but wasps 
require flowering understorey (Kansa and 
Teatree) before they are able to parasitise. 
Once diversity was restored the problems 
disappeared. Sawflies decimated growing 
gum trees. When mature enough the sawfly 
lava collectively climb down the tree and 
burrow into the soil, if it is moist enough, to 
build a chamber and hexagonal cells in which 
to pupate. They cannot break into hard soil. 
The past 20 years the rainfall is the lowest 20 
year period on record. Because of a few wet 
springs the sawflies have survived. A few 
bird species, including the Black-faced 
Cuckoo Shrike will eat sawfly. Some bugs 
and wasps will eat or parasitise them. Now 
balance has been restored. 


Many insects caused problems when 
ecosystems are disturbed. Leaf skeletonisers 
and lerps cause serious damage to Red Gums 
in particular. This can be seen on the road 
between Meerlieu and Bairnsdale where 
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many roadside trees are dying from year after 
year attack. Leaf skeletoniser caterpillars 
have irritant hairs but can be eaten in the 
pupa stage. There is not enough shelter in 
the roadside understorey for insectivorous 
birds (e.g. Thornbills) and the roadside 
vegetation suffers from edge effects such as 
extreme exposure to wind and sun. Some 
caterpillars are parasitised by wasp. Some 
grasshoppers (e.g. katydids) eat other 
insects. Green scarab beetles appear to have 
a 4 year cycle and appear in their millions, 
stripping Melaleucas, roses etc. Gall insects 
provide food for Eastern Rosellas. Christmas 
beetles appear in droughts. Cantharid beetles 
are poisonous so predators avoid them. 
Other non-poisonous species look like 
Cantharid beetles so that predators will avoid 
them too (this is known as Batesian 
mimicry). After a fire, bracken, first to grow 
after a fire, produces nectaries which sustains 
ants and other insects when no other food is 
available. Butterfly caterpillars form a 
symbiotic relationship with ants in that the 
ants swarm over the caterpillars and drive off 
predators. 


Fungal associations are many. The Long- 
footed Potaroo has 100% fungi diet and the 
Long-nosed Potaroo is 75% dependent on 
fungi for its food. Potoroos dig for the 
fruiting bodies of hypogeal (underground) 
fungi that have been found to be associated 
with 90% of Australian plants. Spores of 
some fungi will not germinate unless they 
have been through a mammalian digestive 
system. Plants have receptors on their roots, 
which send out chemical attractants to the 
fungal spores. The spores enter the 
receptors, taking sugars and minerals from 
the plant and providing extra water (up to 
100% more) to the plant from their rhizoids 
(root-like hairs) which grow into the 
surrounding soil. The rhizoids also make 
trace elements in the soil more available to 
the plant. Some plants, such as heaths 
including Rhododendrons, have obligate 
fungal associations. The fungus spreads 
through the plant, including into the leaves 
and seeds. Germinating seeds will not 
survive without the associated fungus. 
Hyacinth orchids cannot germinate without 
their obligate fungus. 


Native Australian dung beetles cannot cope 
with the wet droppings of cattle — it can kill 
them. However the droppings of the water 
efficient Australian mammals disappear 
quickly. Wombats clear grass patches at the 
forest’s edge, where it is difficult for 
eucalypts to reestablish. A wombat can clear 
a patch of 6 metres by 2 metres overnight, 
eating the starchy roots and leaving the patch 
looking as if it had been rotary hoed. 


Monocultures cannot support insectivorous 
birds. There are no hollows for nesting 
animals. Insects have a wonderful time and 
vast amounts of chemicals are sprayed to get 
tid of them. The chemicals find their way 
into local water supplies. 


Black Box forest was removed from a 
property near Loxton in the SA Riverland. 
Now everything has died because of salt 
brought up by the rising water table. 
Attempts with a grant from the Potter 
Foundation to reestablish saltbush by 
planting the bushes in trenches failed. 
Planting on top of the mounds between the 
trenches succeeded. It is hoped that by 
planting salt tolerant species that reclamation 
of the land can occur. Mr McCubbin thinks it 
may take 500 years for the Black Box to 
return. 


Mr McCubbin made an impassioned plea for 
people to care about biodiversity and reject 
‘the absolute obsession with the economy 
and forever expanding industry’. He pointed 
to the expansion of housing along the 
Princes Highway to Pakenham, where the 
houses are enormous compared to the 1940s 
and squander energy in heating and cooling. 
He said that the 1970s, humanity ceased to 
live within the productive capacity of the 
earth. During questions, he pointed out the » 
unknown effects of genetically modified Bt 
plants, such as cotton, on soil organisms. (Bt 
= Bacillus thurengis, a bacterium with 
insecticidal properties). No studies have been 
done on its effects on soil bacteria, 
nematodes, colembola, mycorrhiza, mites, 
protozoans and others. 


Jackie Tims 
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A ONCE IN A LIFETIME EXPERIENCE 


There was a thump on the bedroom window 
so I dashed in to look out the window 
expecting to see a concussed bird. Instead, 
some six feet below, was a very aware bird 
of prey perched on an inert Spotted Turtle 
Dove. 


Carefully balancing and checking around the 
raptor proceeded to pluck the breast of the 
dove and puncture the heart to ensure death. 
Over the next twenty minutes the prey was 

. systematically turned and plucked. Horrible 
yet fascinating. 


Rod finally got off the phone and was able to 
take photos through the window with his 
digital camera. In breaks from watching I 
had collected two bird books in an attempt 
to identify the killer. 


Bright, alert yellow eyes, head greyish, neck 
brown and white flecked, back dark brown 
with white moult spots (?), chest chocolate 
brown and white patterned, thighs covered 
with rufous and white barred feathers, tail- 
barred brown, two part feathered with slight 
cream endings. 


Was it a Brown Goshawk or a Collared 
Sparrowhawk? The first year females appear 
identical. Simpson and Day listed the 
Collared Sparrowhawk as “similar plumage 
(to the Brown Goshawk) distinguished by a 
squarer tail, finer legs and toes”. No, I didn’t 
have a Brown Goshawk at hand to see 
whether it had thicker legs and toes — the 
authors may have had. Do they ever try to 
use their books? Reading and referencing 
carefully left the points in favour of a young 
Collared Sparrowhawk slightly in front of a 
Brown Goshawk. 


Solution — take a photograph to the Field 
Naturalists meeting. No — on that photo, 
despite using a magnifying glass, one 
couldn’t see whether the middle toe was 
much longer than the other toes (the 
diagram in the book hadn’t really suepested 
that either). 


Size?? A suggestion to use a feather from the 
Turtle Dove as a comparative measure — 


PYTHONS ~ 


good thinking, Ken. The measure put the 
bird 35 plus centimetres (Goshawk F 45- 
55cm, CSH 35-38 cm), and viewing of other 
photographs showed an elongated toe. So 
the conclusion -— after 20 minutes 
observation, three books and several bird 
experts was a young female Collared 
Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrhocephalus. 


She finished ripping off the neck and 
plucking the carcass before flying off with it 
and leaving a pile of feathers and two awed 
observers. 


Alix Williams 


Talk by Peter Robertson June 2003 


Peter began his talk by listing the six families 
of snakes: 

e Elapids which are front fanged and 
venomous — common & widespread 
and represent the bulk of snake 
species in Australia 

e Blind snakes — small burrowing 
snakes feeding on ants and termites 
with 4 species in the north of Victoria 

e Boids or pythons 

e Sea snakes which are closely related 
to the elapids and are venomous 

e File snakes, 2 mainly aquatic species 
in northern Australia living in 
freshwater and estuarine areas 

e Colubrids or tree snakes which are 
generally harmless — these include the 
brown tree snake and the green tree 
snake. 

The python family has the following species 
groups within Australia: 

e Genus Aspidites, where the head is 
not distinct from the body, so looks 
very much like an elapid snake. One 
difference is they have many more 
scales around the body. There are 2 
species in northern and inland 
Australia — Black-headed Python and 
the Woma. They are ground 
dwelling, feeding mainly on reptiles. 

e Childrens pythons (four species in the 
genus Antaresia) which are generally 
less than 1.5m long and widespread 
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in Australia, but not found in 
Victoria. 

e Genus Lialis. Two large species 
from northern Australia, the Water 
Python and the Olive Python. 

e Genus Morelia (which includes the 
Carpet Pythons), may be subdivided 
into two groups: - the very large 
Scrub Python and Oenpelli Python of 
northern Australia. 

e Carpet Pythons. There are a number 
of species and subspecies recognised 
throughout Australia, and these 
include the arboreal Green Tree 
Pythons (Morelia viridis)from North 
Queensland (sometimes placed in the 
genus Chondropython), the 
Centralian Python (Morelia bredli), 
the rare Rough-Scaled python 
(Morelia carinata) from  north- 
western WA, and the six subspecies 
of Morelia spilota — the Northern 
Carpet Python, the Coastal Carpet 
Python, the Jungle Carpet Python, 
the Southwestern Carpet Python, the 
Diamond Python that is found on the 
coastal fringe from North Sydney to 
East Gippsland, and the Inland 
Carpet Python found in the Murray- 
Darling basin. 


Some of the python features which 
distinguish them from the elapid snakes, are 
a broad head distinct from the neck and heat 
sensitive pits along the lip, used to detect 
prey. Their very narrow belly or ventral 
scales only extend part way across the 
underside. Small scales on the top of their 
heads and eyes having narrow elliptical 
pupils also distinguish carpet pythons. In 
common with other snakes, they use a forked 
tongue to transmit scent particles to a 
specialised sensory organ in the roof of the 
mouth. 


The Inland Carpet Python, Morelia spilota 
metacalfei, has been studied by Peter and he 
spoke about the study and its findings. They 
are found in both riverine forest and rocky 
hills in northern Victoria. The riverine 
pythons are quite restricted to specialised 
areas of habitat and very few records exist. 
Hence they are listed as _ threatened 
throughout their distribution in the Murray- 


Darling basin. The threats to their survival 
are many: 


e Habitat degradation and 
fragmentation 

e Timber harvesting and _ firewood 
collection 


e Grazing 

e Changed fire and flood regimes 

e Predation by foxes and cats 

e Reduced prey due to extinction of 
small mammals 


e People killing them either 
accidentally or deliberately 
e Collection for the pet trade 
In 1996 the Department of Natural 
Resources & Environment and Parks 


Victoria initiated a study to look at helping 
with habitat problems. Peter was involved in 
using radiotelemetry to track pythons living 
in both the riverine and rocky hill habitats. 
Because there are so few pythons in the 
riverine habitat, the research team was 
unable to locate any wild pythons to use in 
the study, so instead they used recently 
caught individuals which had _ been 
confiscated from the illegal pet trade. 
Pythons monitored in the rocky hills were 
captured, implanted with transmitters, and 
released at point of capture. To implant the 
transmitters, pythons underwent a_ small 
operation to insert the transmitter into their 
body cavity — these transmitters lasted 
between 6 and 28 months. Five were 
released at Wallpolla and Lambert Islands in 
the Murray River near Mildura, and another 
22 snakes in the rocky hills of north-eastern 
Victoria, and were mostly monitored 
between 1998 and 2003. When tracking the 
released snakes over the last 5 years, of the 
27 released 6 were eaten by foxes and one by 
a goanna. 


The pythons use hollow trees and logs on the 
ground as well as any ground cover or low 
shrubs — they like dense shrubby areas. In the 
riverine habitat they are also found in reed 
beds near the water, and they use the rocky 
outcrops in the hills. Peter showed some 
slides of pythons in the typical ambush 
posture, coiled up with the head lying 
forward amongst the reeds. 


When the pythons are young they eat skinks 
and geckoes, but mature pythons take more 
warm-blooded animals. Analysis of over 100 
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scats found rabbits in 80% of scats, and 
feathers in 30%. Other mammals detected 
were mice, brush-tailed possums, water rats 
and even a bat. 


Because the riverine snakes were released in 
unfamiliar areas, the distribution of where 
they were located by the transmitter showed 
they initially stayed in the release vicinity, 
then later moved to another area where they 
would be regularly located. In order to 
determine the home range of each snake, the 
location sites were mapped and concentric 
rings or contours drawn around these points. 
‘Only the location points once the snake had 
settled down to a pattern, usually after the 
first 6 months, were used to determine the 
home range. The home range of the 5 
snakes in the riverine area was between 138 
and 500 hectares with an average of 300 ha, 
which is enormous compared with other 
pythons. Diamond python studies in NSW 
showed they used 45 — 70 hectares. 


Female home ranges may overlap — they are 
not to be territorial. One of the released 
females was fertilised and produced a clutch 
of eggs, however the male python was never 
found. Unfortunately her transmitter failed 
the day the eggs hatched, so her movements 
could no longer be followed. 


These pythons incubate their eggs in a 
hollow tree or log, and incubation takes 
about 60 days. The female looks after the 
eggs for the whole time without eating. She 
keeps them at the required temperature by 
curling up around them, and regularly raising 
her temperature. She can increase her 
temperature by shivering at night, and by 
basking in the sun by day. The transmitter 
was able to record her temperature, so a 
graph of the female’s temperature taken over 
the incubation period showed these 
fluctuations. For the whole period her 
temperature was well above the ambient air 
temperature. It is thought that at the south of 
their range they may only breed every 3 
years, as the fat reserves required would take 
some time to attain. They may live 20 — 30 
years. 


The pythons are active between September 
and April and hibernate the rest of the year. 
The study showed the different habitat 
requirements in these periods. When 
hibernating they are always found in hollow 


trees. Thus the removal of large trees 
impacts greatly on the pythons. They choose 
trees in open areas, probably because the sun 
better warms the trees during winter. Black 
box was the preferred hibernation tree over 
Red Gum, and these tend to be found further 
from the water. In the active period 80% of 
snakes were located less than 50 meters from 
water. They mainly use hollow logs and 
shrubs, and shelter in hollow trees. At this 
time, when they were found in trees they 
tended to be Red Gum, and these are found 
closer to the water. They appear to prefer to 
use the larger trees - those over 100 m 
diameter. 


Looking at the issue of how to manage the 
habitat for the survival of these snakes, Peter 
showed a slide of a nice tidy managed forest 
area. There was thick long grass and virtually 
no logs on the ground. The pythons do not 
use these areas. He felt that timber 
harvesting could be compatible with suitable 
python habitat if large habitat trees were left, 
and the harvesting waste products of logs 
and heads of trees were left on the ground. 
Grazing would need to be discouraged as 
this reduces the shrubby habitat and 
encourages grass. Firewood collection has an 
enormous impact, as does recreational use 
such as camping. Both these activities 
remove wood from the ground and bring 
people into contact with pythons. An 
unexpected threat was the reduction of 
rabbits through calicivirus. Rabbits are such 
an important part of the pythons’ diet that 
their demise could be catastrophic. Fox 
predation would increase with their main 
food source reduced. 


Peter concluded by saying “If we can 
regulate these things to reduce their impacts 
on the snakes, to manage the habitat such 
that those critical habitat elements that we’ve 
identified are maintained, then hopefully 
we'll have Inland Carpet Pythons for a long 
time to come” 


Wendy Savage 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY? 


One morning recently while we were out 
walking we noticed a loud clamour being 
made by a group of Noisy Miners. They 
seemed to be grouped in the upper part of 
the canopy of the box trees (not on the top 
of the canopy) which were at the edge of a 
patch of bush. 


As we watched we noticed that the chorus 
was centred around a dead tree which 
towered above the box canopy and right up 
on the very topmost spike was a bird. A 
raptor? A  Black-shouldered Kite? We 
occasionally see a kite in the vicinity. Even 
as we watched the bird was joined by its 
mate and. that triggered a much louder 
clamour. This time several of the resident 
Grey Butcher Birds joined in and all the 
Miners at Jeeralang Junction we thought. 


How good is a bird’s eyesight? Could they 
see the colour of the birds perched at the 
top? We think perhaps the position of the 
birds perched on branches where raptors 
often perched may have fooled the smaller 
birds. The birds on the high perch were 
actually Eastern Rosellas. 


Florence and James Blucher 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 26 September: Gippsland Grassland 
Plains — Vanessa Craigie 


Saturday 27 September: Related excursion 
to Dawson Reserve. Meet 10am at Oasis 
Café in Toongabbie. 


SPRING CAMP 11-12 OCTOBER - 
Sunday Island. Weekend involves catching 
boat from Port Albert Saturday morning, 
staying Saturday night on island and 
returning Sunday afternoon. Costs will be 
payable on the weekend for the 2 boat trips 
(around $10) and staying in the bunkhouse 
($11). Accommodation is basic with kitchen 
(utensils supplied), bunk beds and toilet and 
washing facilities. Bring sleeping bag, pillow 
and food. Meet Port Albert at 10.30 am at 


first jetty past water tower. Boat is 


“Yimbala’. 14 names on list so far. 


Friday 24 October: 
Geology — Bill Bamford 


Saturday 25 October: Orchids at 
Mullundung. Meet 10am at Gormandale 
outside Neighbourhood House. 


Botany Group — 4 October: To be decided. 
Contact Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 13 October: Senini’s Track. 
Meet 10am Tyers River Bridge, Moe-Erica 
Road. Contact Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Burnley Tunnel 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $504.59. Investment A/c 
$6698.82.Conservation Grant (held on behalf 
of DPI) $4646.14. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


History of Club’s_ involvement in 
conservation of local reserves by Bon is 
being checked for publication; Lorna has an 
item to add. 


Latrobe Region book meeting 17 July — 
compiled list of places to be included and 
members to ask to collect information. Will 
ask people to provide info by next meeting. 
Quote from LV Printers is $2750 plus $660 
for scanning and layout for 1000 copies of 
48 pages including 8 colour pages. Next 
meeting 29 October. 


Program planning meeting 17 September — 
6pm for tea, and start meeting at 7.30. 
Request assistance for contacting speakers. 
Phil will chair as David is away. 


Lyrebird Walk — Alix Williams contacted 
group who are lobbying to have the walk 
reopened. Suggested we may assist by 
donating funds to make a BBQ or seating in 
picnic area. ' 


Proposed wind turbines near Bald Hills 
Nature Reserve — wrote letter of concern to 
DSE regarding the close proximity of these 
to valuable bird habitat and their likely 
detrimental effect. 


LY 
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DPI funds held by club ($4646.14) — suggest 
we donate some money for repairing track or 
bridge on Lyrebird Walk, and consider other 
suggestions at a later meeting when more 
members present. Motion: That we use 
$2000 of the funds to contribute to the 
reconstruction of the Lyrebird Walk, subject 
to approval of DSE. W Savage/P Rayment. 


VFNCA website — Secretary is learning how 
to set up a website which we can link to this 
one, rather than prepare a page to be 
included in it. This gives us greater flexibility 
in its format and size, and we can update it 
regularly. Need to check if costs associated. 


President overseas next month (Sept). L 
Long to run next Business and General 
meetings. 


John Poppins has requested that we write a 
letter of support for Environment Victoria to 
apply for funding to set up a ‘Biodiversity 
Information Strategy’. This involves setting 
up detailed forest information and 
geographic information systems and making 
it available to regional community 
environment groups. 


Conservation Matters 


Carrajung Conservation Reserve (Jungadale) 
meeting 21 August; Phil will try to attend. 


CEWG meeting 31 July — discussed Latrobe 
City’s proposal for triple bottom line 
assessment for capital works (looking at 
social, environmental and economic aspects). 
Agreed with principle but felt it should be 
made available at the public consultation 
phase. WGCMA strategy — second draft 
coming out soon, so Phil will make formal 
comment on that. CEWG to meet monthly, 
and LERG quarterly. Next LERG meeting 
tomorrow (19 August). 


Native Vegetation Plan Implementation 
Committee — Draft Plan has been produced 
(copy to club). Next task is to prioritise the 
75 actions in the plan for next meeting on 15 
October. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR OCTOBER 


Bill Bamford. Professor Bill Bamford has 
degrees in geology and engineering and with 
a PhD thesis entitled “Geotechnical Studies 
for Machine Tunnelling’ is ideally placed to 
tell us what really happened in the Burnley 
Tunnel. He is a member of many professional 
societies, is currently Principal Fellow and 
Associate Professor at the University of 
Melbourne and during the past 5 years has 
been a consultant to 90 different projects 
with 60 corporate and government clients. 


JUNE 2003 EXCURSION 


Despite a dreadful forecast and drizzling rain 
seventeen enthusiastic Field Nats gathered at 
the Morwell River Wetlands. We followed 
Bon’s friend’s saying that “if you front up to 
the weather, it often backs down” and it did, 
turning into a cool, sunny day. 


Kevin Jones, Environmental Officer for 
International Power, Hazelwood opened the 
gates and accompanied us. He and his team, 
including our self-effacing representative on 
the Wetlands committee, Lorna Long, are to 
be heartily congratulated on the work that 
they have done. It is a truly magnificent 
wetland area and a great asset to our 
community. 


There has been recent planting of Eucalyptus 
strzeleckii — a rare and vulnerable species; 
bat boxes have been installed, north of the 
highway, and next autumn there are plans to 
plant smaller, scrubby bird-attracting trees. 
The establishing area with vulnerable 
understory is a likely target for vandals so 
for the near future the area will be reserved 
for the use of special groups such as schools 
and Field Nats (great). 


The area south of the highway relies upon 
the Morwell River for water and the levels 
were very low; whereas the northern section, 
which is fed by outfall from the Morwell 
Sewerage Treatment Plant has retained a 
higher water level. 


David Stickney and David Mules (lucky 
ducks) had brought their bird-watching 
scopes that added an extra 
dimension/magnification to our day. 
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We had observed a pair of Black-Shouldered 
kites south of the water and then, as we 
wandered onto the island, we were treated to 
an aerial display of one adult in mid-air 
combat with a younger (brownish) bird. The 
younger bird then checked us out with a 
spectacular low-level fly around. 


The scopes enabled us to have an excellent 
view of one of the grubbiest Royal 
Spoonbills ever seen, a Red-kneed Dotterel, 
a male Australasian Shoveler and Hoary- 
headed Grebes, to name a few. 


We had a great bird-watching morning with 
over 30 species (listed below)- including my 
current favourite an adult Collared 
Sparrowhawk, but we _ missed _ the 
Australasian Bittern that David S. had 
spotted earlier. 


We drove to Mathison Park for a pleasant 
lunch and a walk around the lake watching 
pelicans, a darter, a beautiful stark white 
Great Egret and, after an inordinate amount 
of back-bending and meticulous observation 
of a large, flowering eucalypt, a Musk 
Lorikeet. 


Yet another Field Nats excursion where I 
have seen so many different birds, learnt so 
much from our knowledgeable members, 
enjoyed pleasant (equally bird-mad) company 
and again come home on a high — grateful 
for the work of International Power and the 
Mathison Park people who have put in to 
create such an environment for us and the 
bird life to enjoy. Also to Jackie and co. for 
organising the program. 


Alix Williams 


Bird List for Morwell River Wetlands 


Black Swan Galah 

Wood Duck Superb Fairy-wren 
Pacific Black Duck White-fronted Chat 
Australasian Shoveler Grey Fantail 

Grey Teal Willie Wagtail 
Australasian Grebe Blk-faced Cuckoo Shrike 
Hoary-headed Grebe Magpie 

Little Pied Cormorant _Little Raven 

Little Black Cormorant Red-browed Finch 
White Ibis European Goldfinch 
Royal Spoonbill Welcome Swallow 


Black-shouldered Kite | Golden-headed Cisticola 
Collared Sparrowhawk _ Silvereye 

Purple Swamphen Starling 

Eurasian Coot Myna 

Masked Lapwing 


Bird List for Mathison Park 


Mallard Musk Lorikeet 

Darter Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Pelican Red Wattlebird 

Great Egret Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Scarlet Robin 

Dusky Moorhen Grey Shrike-thrush 
Eurasian Coot Pied Currawong 

Galah Blackbird 


Sunday Island, off Port Albert 


Weekend involves catching boat from Port 
Albert Saturday morning, staying Saturday 
night on island and returning Sunday 
afternoon. Costs will be payable on the 
weekend for the two boat trips (around $10) 
and staying in the bunkhouse ($11). 
Accommodation is basic with kitchen 
(utensils supplied), bunk beds and toilet and 
washing facilities. Bring sleeping bag, pillow 
and food. Camping is an option. 


Meet Port Albert at 10.30am Saturday at 
first jetty past the water tower. Boat is the 
Yimbala. 


A showcase of locally grown flowers and 
plants by Australian Plants Society South 
Gippsland Group. 


Birds of Prey Flight Demonstration 1lam 
Sunday only. Floral Arrangements demos 
1lam-3pm Saturday & 10am-3pm Sunday. 


Koonwarra Saleyards, Sth Gippsland Hwy, 
7km south of Leongatha, Melway 512 V11 
Enquiries # 5664 2221 


Adult entry $3. 
Children under 12: free entry and free plant! 


eee ee ee 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
ENC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street 
Morwell 3840 Moe Vic. 3825 
@ 5634 2246 
Assistant Secretary 
Dr J Tims 
@ 5634 2628 
‘Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5147 2151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 each month Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5156 7546 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official aniston of the Latrobe Valley Field NESEY Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members 
of all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 


the author of the article. 

Contributions should ‘Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 home 

be addressed to: The eas 5122 6880 work 
LVENC Inc. Email: scribex@bigpond.com 
PO Box 719 . 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Spectracopy, Traralgon 


Incorporation No. A0005323T 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 24 October Isabel Ellender, Lecturer at the Centre for Indigenous 
Studies, Monash Gippsland. (Scheduled speaker Bill 
Bamford is unavailable due to illness. ) 


Excursion: Saturday 25 October Orchids at Mullundung. Meet 10am in Gormandale outside 
Neighbourhood House. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 10 November to Lake Narracan. Meet 10am at 
Sullivans Track. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 1 November - Edward Hunter Reserve, Moe. 
Meet 10am at Wirraway Street car a Contact: Wendy 
Savage 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 28 November Night Sounds and How to Identify Them — Jim McNabb 
Excursion: Saturday 29 November | NIGHT WALK at Boola Boola. Meet 6pm at Scout Hall 
Ste at Glengarry. Bring evening meal. Scout Hall is just off the 
main road Traralgon - Toongabbie, on the northern edge of 
the Glengarry township. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks # 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1“ Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton @ 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec # 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes & 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE -— MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTION S ARE NOT PAID 
Members have been cancelled where 2003-04 en are still overdue. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (NOV-DEO): 14 NOVEMBER 2003 
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NOTES ON TRIP AROUND He oe 
ON 23 AUGUST 2003. is 


It was with some degree of een that I 
met up with my friends the LV Field Nats at 
the Traralgon Railway —_ Reservoir 
Conservation Reserve to show them around 
the RES as it is commonly termed around 
these parts. Faced with my own lack of 
knowledge I opted for a talk and walk about 
the history and organization of our 
conservation efforts leaving any detailed 
observations on plants and birds to the 
expertise of Wendy and Jackie and David et 
al. It was great to have such a good roll-up 
and as the walk around the reserve 
progressed it was obvious that everyone 
enjoyed the visit. 


A number of the party were familiar with the 
reserve, many had never been before, 
however all had a detailed look around, and 
appreciated the story of railway connection, 
the saving of the reserve from development 
and the recent conservation activities. The 
reserve presents a particular challenge for the 
community management, trying to balance 
the conservation values of a town bush-land 
reserve with the requirements of recreation, 
particularly as more and more people find 
about its attractions. 


Fine tranquil weather meant that 
observations were carried out with comfort 
and the inhabitants of the lake wetlands 
showed themselves off with their usual 
dignity. I think the variation of plant species 
and the variability of the different botanical 
zones based on the work of Andrew Paget in 
1998 provided plenty of satisfaction and 
some useful botanical observations were 
made. 


The reserve committee of management are 
especially appreciative the visit provided the 
opportunity to extend the plant knowledge 
of the reserve. Jackie and Wendy didn’t take 
long to rise to the challenge of finding and 
identifying the Common Sneezeweed — 
Centipeda cunninghamii on the shore of the 
lake; perhaps it may turn out to be the start 
of some important medical discovery! 


After browsing around the grassland and 
woodland the party clattered around the 
boardwalk dropped down into the “canyon” 
and viewed the site of the proposed 


ASTRONOMY = JOH? 


constructed wetland due to be started very 
soon. The bird hide was used by “experts” 
and the history of the pipe and valve artifacts 
on the dam wall explained. 


All this starting and stopping as FN’s are 
prone to do took some time and it was lunch 
time in a flash. 


Thanks to Elsie for the following bird 
observations, and yours truly is very happy 
on behalf of the friends of the reserve that 
the club found the visit so profitable and 
enjoyable. 


John Lawson 

Bird List for TRRCR 23.8.2003 
Wood Duck : Musk Lorikeet 
Pacific Black Duck Eastern Rosella 
Chestnut Teal Kookaburra 
Hardhead Superb Fairy-wren 
Little Pied Cormorant Striated Pardalote 
Pelican Yellow Thornbill 
Egret (not sure it was large) Red Wattlebird 
White Ibis Magpie 

Purple Swamphen Pied Currawong 
Coot Little Raven 
Masked Lapwing Satin Bowerbird 


Yellow-tailed Blk C’too Myna 


< SUNDERLAND ~ 


John. Sunderland, a member of the Latrobe 
Valley Astronomical Society, was the 
speaker at the July meeting, 2003. He 
commenced his talk with the Solar system. 
Looking at the Sun _ directly, John 
emphasised, was extremely dangerous and 
could be done only with a full aperture solar 
filter or indirectly with eyepiece projection. 
Pictures of the sun showed huge flares of 
electrical discharge and sunspots, which 
although tiny in comparison with size of the 
sun, were three times the size of Mercury. 
Pictures of the planets showed how different 
they were — Mercury looks like the moon; 
Venus has a cloud cover but if photographed 
with radar and ultraviolet light, it shows its 
topography. The Moon has craters, best 
shown as shadows between the light and 
dark areas. Mars, John commented, does not 
look so interesting and comparable to the 
gibber deserts of central Australia. It does 
have a large rift valley across its face. Hubble 
telescope pictures showed clouds and the 
bands of a monochrome Jupiter. Its giant 
spot is permanent while storms come and go. 
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Brown coloured cracks of ice on the surface 
of its moon, Ganymede, were visible in 
natural light. Saturn has the largest moon 
and thin rings of ice and rocks that disappear 
when viewed on edge. Uranus shows as a 
dull grey while Neptune in UV light has 
storms and probable ice moons. Pluto and its 
moon Charon are probably escaped moons 
of Neptune. Asteroids are also part of the 
solar system. Some asteroids have moons 
themselves. The tails of comets consist of 
dust particles and ‘bend’ in the solar wind. 
Orbits of planets are in almost the same 
plane and in the same direction as the sun 
rotates around its own axis. John’s photos 
are from Skylab, The Hubble telescope, 
Space Probe and his own taken with filters in 
various lights, eg hydrogen « light. 


Stars. Moving out of the Solar System, John 
showed us that stars also have trails that 
show as red in photographs. Stars are also 
coloured — red in the sword of Orion, 
orange/yellow in Antares. Ordinary camera 
gear will allow these phenomena to be seen, 
but with the naked eye, stars aren’t bright 
enough to trigger our colour vision. John 
showed photos of constellations - Canis 
Major, Scorpio, Orion, Southern Cross; and 
star clusters - Omega Centauri, Pleiades (a 
young star cluster, very blue and very hot). 
Another star cluster, the Jewel Box has all 
but one star, yellow, the other orange, this 
last John thought not to be part of the 
cluster). Still other photos were of bright 
areas of stars and dark areas of dust. 
Astronomers use complicated ways of using 
colours exactly, measuring brightness 
through different colour filters to obtain a 
colour index that is nearly as good as taking 
a spectrum. This enables them to estimate 
how old the star is. 


Nebulae and Novas. Then came David 
Marlin’s colour enhanced, __ publicity 
photographs originally taken for Siding 
Spring. The enhancements brought out all 
sorts of previously unseen structures that had 
created new fields of research. Some stars in 
the beautiful photographs of nebulae (clouds 
of predominantly hydrogen gas) - were so 
bright, that the pressure of light had forced 
the gas away showing as a dark hole in the 
middle of a red cloud of gas. John showed us 
a range of nebulae - the Horse Head in 


Orion, the Triffid nebula, Veil nebula and the 
Planetary nebula (formed from a supernova 
explosion about 1000 years ago and is now a 
pulsar in the centre of a ring of gas. A nova 
is a succession of explosions blowing out 
successive rings of gas, as distinct from the 
one huge explosion of a supernova). 


Galaxies. Our galaxy, the Milky Way, is a 
spiral galaxy consisting of clouds of stars in 
the middle with spiralling arms of stars 
surrounding. The Sun is on one of the arms, 
so we can look into the centre and see dust 
lanes on the side and a bulge at the centre. 
Galaxies occur in groups. In our group there 
are irregular, elliptical (no arms), and radio 
wave emitting galaxies. John showed us a 
photograph of an example of gravitational 
lensing, where an object on the far side of a 
large mass is seen as four images when the 
gravity of the mass acts as a lens on the light 
coming from the far object. 


Observing in Astronomy. To look at stars 
you require 20 minutes in the dark adapt 


your eyes, a daily star map and planisphere 
and a small dim torch with a double covering 
of red cellophane or an astronomical torch. 
Binoculars with large fields of view (7X50 or 
10X50) are best for gathering light and used 
to find objects and then use telescopes. 
Magnification for telescopes is not as 
important as aperture; most magnification is 
X75 to X150 with a maximum of X250 on 
very clear nights. John has a 4” refracting 
telescope (the 4” is diameter not focal 
length) which he made himself. The next step 
up is a reflector telescope. John showed us 
diagrams of the light paths of both types of 
instruments. 


The Latrobe Valley Astronomical Society 
has meetings at Wirilda or with club 
members and holds observing nights 
(advertised in the LV Express) at Coach 
Road. We thank John for a most interesting 
and wide-ranging talk. 


Jackie Tims 


This year the club’s Christmas Party will b 
at President David’s property at Yinnar 
South on Saturday 13 December from 12 
noon. Full details including how to get there 
in next month’s Naturalist. 
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REPORT ON BUSINESS = MEETING 


HELD 22.9.2003 — 
General Meetings 6 & Excursions 


Friday 24 October: Isabel Ellender, 
Lecturer at Centre for Indigenous Studies, 
Monash Gippsland. (Bill Bamford, our 
scheduled speaker is unavailable due to 
illness.) 


Saturday 25 October: Orchids at 
Mullundung. Meet 10am at Gormandale 
outside Neighbourhood House. 


Friday 28 November: Night Sounds and 
How to Identify Them — Jim McNabb 


Saturday 29 November: Night walk at 
Boola Boola. Meet 6PM at Scout Hall at 
Glengarry. Bring evening meal. Scout Hall is 
just off the main road Traralgon — 
Toongabbie, on the northern edge of the 
Glengarry township. 


Botany Group — 1 November: Edward 
Hunter Reserve. Meet 10am Wirraway St car 
park. Contact Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group — 10 November: Lake 
Narracan. Meet 10am at Sullivans Track. 
Contact Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $231.39. Investment A/c $6811.55. 
Conservation Grant (held on behalf of DPI) 
$4646.14. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


West Gippsland CMA — River Health 
Strategy workshop October 7 at Traralgon. 
Ken Savage is community rep on CMA and 
can represent us if no-one else is available. 


Unfinancial members — we have 6 at this 
stage who have had at least 2 reminders so 
will cease sending Naturalist (except for 2 
who are away at present). 


Latrobe Region book — Secretary yet to 
contact people to provide info on reserves. 
Next meeting October 29. 


Program Planning meeting successful. Alix 
Williams will assist Jackie to ~ contact 
speakers. 


DPI funds held by club ($4646.14) — 
consider other suggestions at a later meeting 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR NOY 


when more members present. Secretary has 
not yet written letter to Brian Ward DSE re 
use of $2000 funds for Lyrebird Walk. 


Summer Camp at Rawson ~ put notice in 
Naturalist re booking and details. Will charge 
$110 for 3 nights accommodation and 
Saturday and Sunday evening meals. Provide 
own breakfasts and lunches. 


Insurance — we should record any accidents 
using an incident report in the event of the 
need to make a claim. Need to know what 
procedure is for lodging claims. Sec will 
prepare an incident report form and contact 
RHS re claim procedure. 


Centre for Gippsland Studies annual 
conference Saturday 8 November 10am-4pm 
Monash Gippsland on Archaeology and the 
History of Gippsland. 


Conservation Matters 


Maryvale Paper Mill, community 
Environmental Consultative Committee — 
John Poppins has produced a report of 
recent meeting. 


Carrajung Conservation Reserve AGM 21 
August — Phil attended. Trust for Nature 
team conducted a detailed flora and fauna 
survey. Committee has been elected. 
Working bee planned for 4 October. 


LERG meeting 16 September. Report on 
Latrobe City Waste Strategy -— landfill 
disposal sites almost filled, so waste disposal 
will become more expensive. Kylie Debono, 
Vic River health strategy officer with 
WGCMA outlined strategy. Neighbourhood 
Environment Improvement Plan (NEIP) 
(under auspices of EPA) discussed. 


Jim McNabb is a field Tatas Sto is 
always spent a lot of time in the forest 
observing wildlife. Living in the Dandenongs, 
he has been a keen observer of lyrebirds in 
Sherbrooke forest and has been involved in a 
lot of survey work. He has worked extensively 
with his brother Ed doing Regional Forest 
Agreement work, in particular surveying owls 
throughout Victoria. He currently spends many 
nights each month in the bush spotlighting and 
tracking owls, particularly in the Bunyip State 
Park. He runs regular night walks for the Bird 
Observers Club of Victoria. 
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FLOWER SHO 


A showcase of locally grown flowers and 


plants by Australian Plants Society South 
Gippsland Group. 


Birds of Prey Flight Demonstration 1lam 
Sunday only. Floral Arrangements demos 
llam-3pm Saturday & 10am-3pm Sunday. 


Koonwarra Saleyards, Sth Gippsland Hwy, 
7km south of Leongatha, Melway 512 V11 
Enquiries @ 5664 2221 


Adult entry $3. 
Children under 12: free entry and free plant! 


The following article by Jean Galbrait 
appeared in The Victorian Naturalist in 
September 1963. 


The Hazelwood Lake Arboretum 


The Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists Club 
has been occupied for many months on work 
associated with the planting of a 28-acre 
arboretum of native vegetation. 


This plantation, State Electricity Commission 
land which slopes down to the Hazelwood 
Lake (cooling pond for the Hazelwood 
Power Station) was suggested by the 
Latrobe Valley FN Club and Morwell 
Horticultural Society. It was welcomed by 
the project engineer and SEC forest officers, 
and approved by the Commission. 


The result, after much preliminary work, has 
been the planting of 1500 native trees and 
shrubs in the good black soil of the slope 
facing eastward above the lake. The planting 
was done by 1200 children from Morwell 
schools. Each tree was set by a hardwood 
stake bearing its name stamped on aluminium 
tape, and a “perm-o-tag” on which each 
child, after planting, signed his name. 
Through a sequence of blisters, callosities 
and perseverance, some of our local club 
members had spent many hours printing 
more than 1600 scientific names on the 
aluminium tape, as a first step toward the 
planting. 


This first planting is to provide shelter for the 
many species of native plants which the club 
hopes to establish there later. Some of these 
have already been given by members and 


MBER8-9 __ 


friends, some will be moved from land to be 
bulldozed in the Haunted Hills, and many 
will be bought with money generously given 
by the Morwell Shire Council and our 
honorary member Miss Minard Crommelin 
of New South Wales. 


The Arboretum, as such, is worth all the 
work that has been put into it, but many of 
us hope that its even greater value will be in 
the interest awakened and fostered in the 
children of the district. 


Each child who came listened to two 
quarter-hour talks (one on local fauna and 
another on the flora, or else one on fire 
prevention and one on plant propagating). 
Each watched a planting demonstration, and 
then planted a tree. Many came up eagerly 
after the planting to ask for a description of 
the tree planted. 


Every tree had been given a number, 
corresponding to a numbered stake already 
in position and the same number on the plan 
drawn up by Mr Nye, the SEC Forest 
Officer, so the children had only to show 
their tree numbers and the names could be 
found at once. 


One boy had laboriously copied the name on 
the stake by his tree. 


Actinostrobus pyramidalis is a big name for 
a little boy to write, and it proved to be the 
one name about which this particular helper 
knew nothing. 


“I could find out’, I said. 


Undaunted, little Wolfgang Zwenkie printed 
his address on a scrap of paper, and a 
description of his tree was posted to him 
later. 


The Arboretum will be a sanctuary for native 
fauna as well as flora and even while work 
went on, on the bare slope, we identified 
twelve species of land birds and eight kinds 
of water birds there. 


The Victorian Naturalist Vol 80 (5) September 1963 
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AUSTRALIAN eee Ene ue 
THEY COME FROM 


The Australian flora caused a sensation in 
scientific circles in Europe when Joseph 
Banks brought back his thousands of 
specimens from Captain Cook’s first voyage 
to Australia. Many were nothing like the 
northern hemisphere floras people were 
familiar with. To understand why they are so 
different, it is necessary to understand the 
circumstances of their evolution. Firstly, 
Australia is mainly an ancient landmass with 
worn out soils and notoriously short of 
- phosphorus. Secondly, discounting 
Antarctica as having minimal biomass, 
Australia is the driest continent, (although it 
has not always been so), and thirdly the 
continent has been isolated geographically 
while the major group of plants — those with 
flowers — has achieved their dominance. 


Plants before Flowers. Flowering plants 
(Angiosperms) have dominated the 
vegetation of the world since the end of the 
Mesozoic era when the Dinosaurs died out 
65 mya (million years ago), although their 
origins probably go back to 140 — 150 mya. 
Prior to this, dominant plants were primitive 
conifers, which evolved early in plant 
evolution, appearing in the Late Devonian 
period, about 360 mya. Podocarps (Plum 
pines) date back to 240 mya and forests of 
these times and to the end of the Mesozoic 
had Cycads and Ginkgos and tree Lycopods 
as well as other extinct groups. There were 
also ferns and mosses as understorey. As 
these last two groups are spread by 
microscopic spores which can be taken up 
high in the atmosphere and into the jet 
streams, it can be difficult to say where 
species originated. Many if not most, fern 
genera are cosmopolitan. 


Currently conifers occur mostly in high 
latitudes and while many species exist in 
temperate zones, their dominance is limited 
to the Arctic region. Pines (Pinus, Spruce 
and Firs) are mainly northern hemisphere 
conifers and Podocarps (Plum Pine, Huon 
Pine) and Araucaria (Norfolk Island Pine, 
Kauri and Wollemi Pine) are mainly from the 
southern continents. Cypresses (e.g. 
Cupressus, in northern hemisphere, Callitris 
in Australia and New Caledonia) occur in 
temperate regions of both hemispheres. 


In the south the conifer assemblage, which 
occurs in New Zealand, Chile/Patagonia and 
the Falklands, as well as Tasmania, is known 
as the Southern Oceanic Flora. Tasmanian 
species - Huon Pine, King Billy Pine, Celery 
Top Pine have relatives in these other 
countries. Araucarias are more temperate 
species with representatives in northern 
Australia, New Caledonia, Chile and 
Argentina. 


Drifting continents. Conifers, ferns, cycads 
and ginkgos date back to the early Mesozoic 
or earlier. They were present at the time of 
the super-continent, Pangaea. About 170 
mya, Pangaea split into two continents, 
Laurasia (North America and Eurasia) and 
Gondwana (South America, Africa, 
Antarctica, Australia and India). Gondwana 
itself starts to break up 125 mya, with India 
heading north at a rapid rate (geologically 
speaking), ultimately crashing into Asia and 
creating the Himalayas. (See diagram ‘Times 
of split-up of Pangaea.’) 


The rise and spread of Angiosperms. 
Current thinking is that angiosperms 
developed on the ‘hump’ of Africa and 
Brazil when South America was. still 
attached to Africa. The earliest angiosperm 
pollen, showing affinities to Magnolia, Lilies 
and Laurel types, was found here. Palms 
were an early migrator and probably came 
through India before India broke away. 
Turkey, Iran and Tibet moved off taking a 
raft of plants with them. 100 mya, South 
America broke away from Africa, first in the 
south with the rift gradually extending north, 
then rotated leaving the southern most part 
of South America attached to Gondwana 
until 30 mya (see diagram ‘Radiation of 
Early Angiosperms’). Migration was still 
probably available from Africa to Brazil at 
the same time as India hit Asia. The route 
from South America through Antarctica and 
Australia/New Zealand was open for 
Nothofagus (Myrtle Beech) to migrate after 
Africa split from Gondwana, as no Myrtle 
Beech pollen has been found in Africa. 


Pollen records for the Late Cretaceous/ Early 
Tertiary times, 60 — 70 mya from South 
Africa show a flora dominated by the 
Proteaceae, Casuarinaceae, Restionaceae, 
Rutaceae, "Myrtaceae, Euphorbiaceae, and 
others, ie. a close relationship with 
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Australian flora, due to Gondwanan 
ancestry. Prior to this, 80 mya New Zealand 
had moved off, taking Nothofagus and the 
southern conifer assemblage, which also 
survives in South America, Falkland and 
Kerguelen Islands (north of Heard Island in 
the mid Indian Ocean) as well as Australia. 
New Zealand shares with us Fagaceae, 
Lauraceae, Piperaceae, | Eleocarpaceae, 
Araliaceae and Myrtaceae in fossil records. 


Australia has broad-leafed rainforest forest 
fossils dating from 70 mya. A mixed flora 
dated at 59 mya in north west Patagonia 
which evidence suggests was of paratropical 
to seasonally dry rainforest which included 
Annona (Annonaceae) and Cochlospermum 
(Cochlospermaceae), both of which occur in 
our northern tropical region. Other members 
of this flora are Podocarps, Proteaceae, and 
Monimiaceae, all Antarctic region flora 
plants. In Antarctica the first angiosperm 
pollen dates from 120 mya (Chloranthaceae) 
which is widespread though not abundant in 
eastern Australia at the same time. 
Nothofagus pollen first appears 20 my later, 
along with Huon pine, Proteaceae and 
Myrtaceae pollen. 


Australia heads north. Australia breaks 
away from Antarctica 45 — 50 mya and drifts 
north at the rate of about 6cm per annum. 
Schlerophylly (plants with hard dry leaves — 
e.g. Banksia, Myrtaceae) developed 60 mya 
ago. Australia was still warm, 40 mya, with 
sea temperatures of 19 — 20°C at 60° south 
latitude. Bass Strait waters (40° south lat.) 
do not always reach these temperatures in 
February today. For 30 million years 
Australia had no significant contact for plant 
invasion from other lands. Over this time 
Australia has drifted north, gradually drying. 
Scherophyllous plant numbers increased. 
Eucalyptus pollen is first recorded 30 mya. 
Grasses are present and have been since the 
split from Antarctica. Australia ‘crashes’ into 
Irian Jaya. Forests persist to Alice Springs. 
(There are remnant palms at Palm Valley not 
far from Alice Springs to this day.) Twenty 
mya, Myrtle beech declines, Myrtaceae 
species increase and Acacias enter. By five 
mya, the Myrtaceae is dominant with a small 
amount of Myrtle Beech, grasses and daisies. 
Two mya Myrtle Beech and conifers have 
retreated to the rainforest, Myrtaceous plants 


are dominant and grasses and daisies are on 
the increase. 


Invasion from the North. Ever since 
Australia hit New Guinea, plants have 
migrated across ‘Wallace’s Line’ so that 
‘our’ plants have ended up in S E Asia and 
elsewhere, and tropical species from S E 
Asia have entered Australia. (Wallace’s Line 
runs between Bali and Lombok in the south 
and Sulawesi and Kalimantan in the north. In 
the 1850’s and 60’s A R Wallace pointed out 
that plants and animals on the east/south of 
this line are predominantly Australian and on 
the west/north are tropical Asian.) Families 
such as the Malvaceae, Dillenaceae and 
Nymphaceae are most likely to have entered 
this way, as would many of the tropical 
rainforest species of northern Australia. 
Many Australian plants are cosmopolitan and 
may have crossed the Wallace Line also. 
Other routes into Australia could be - seeds 
brought in by migrating birds or other 
animals when there was a land bridge, wind 
(think of daisy seeds and their ‘parachutes’), 
sea (seeds on floating logs or on their own) 
and of course, deliberately or accidentally 
with human migration. 


To be concluded next issue. 
Jackie Tims 


Friday 23" to Monday 26" January 2004 


We are booked into Donnelly Lodge from 
Friday night through to Monday morning. 


Cost will be $110 for the weekend — covers 
accommodation for three nights, and dinner 
Saturday and Sunday evenings in the 
restaurant. 


We need to supply our own breakfasts and 
lunches. 


Dinner Friday night in the restaurant is 
optional (at own expense), but the 
management need to know numbers in 
advance, so please indicate this when putting 
your name on the list — will be on the table at 
the next General Meetings. 


BYO bed linen or sleeping bag, and towels. 
Will be a great weekend — don’t miss it! 
For more info contact Wendy @ 5634 2246 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 
Meeting: Friday 28 November Night Sounds and How to Identify Them — Jim McNabb 


Excursion: Saturday 29 November | NIGHT WALK at Boola Boola. Meet 6pm at Scout Hall 
in Glengarry, just off main Traralgon-Toongabbie Road on 
the northern edge of the township. Bring evening meal and 
torch. Insect repellent might be useful too. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 8 December to Golden Gully Road, Driffield. 
Meet 10am at end of Golden Gully Rd (near the cattery). 
Contact: Elsie Coggan # 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: No Botany for December — Bird Challenge is on instead — 
Saturday Dec 6. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY — SATURDAY 13 DECEMBER — STICKNEYS’, YINNAR STH 


Meeting: Friday 9 ay 2004 Members’ Night — open theme 


SUMMER CAMP — RAWSON 23-26 January. Details in October Naturalist, page 6. Those 
going please pay Treasurer Bruce $110 at November General Meeting. For more information 
contact Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts ‘@ 5127 3208. Meet 1“ Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Maurice Poulton # 5625 1293. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 — 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY . j 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. @ 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 ae 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYEFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE - 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes # 5148 3058 (Secretary 


PLEASE NOTE-— MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
ees have been cancelled where 2003-04 supscnptions are still overdue. 


_ DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (AN-FEB):. 30 JANUARY 2004 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 13 DECEMBER 
David Stickney’s, Explorers Rd Yinnar 
South, (approx 1 km from Gilbert’s Rd) 
from 12 noon. BYO food, drinks, table and 
chairs. Punch and Christmas cake provided, 
boiling water, tea and coffee available. 


NOT TO SCALE 
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FIRST RUSE ON 
THE RIGHT 


. or “creature with a bill like a 


duck” =i 


Our club welcomed Melody Serena as our 
August speaker, on the intriguing subject of 
the platypus, found only in Australia. 
Melody was involved in the founding of 
Australian Platypus Conservancy (APC) in 
1994, but she has been studying this unique 
mammal since 1989. Her talk covered, first, 
the biology of the species, then an overview 
of conservation work and, finally, some 
clues to sighting them. 


Biology — unusual features. Along with the 
echidna, the platypus is a monotreme, or 
egg-laying mammal. This class of mammals 
is found only in Australia, and they have 
been following independent evolutionary 
paths over some 100 million years, since the 
isolation of Australia by the oceans. Fossil 
records indicate that platypus-like creatures 
existed in South America when the two land 
masses were part of Gondwana. 


Platypus breed over a two-month period, 
with gestation and egg-laying taking about 
one month. The female retains the eggs close 


to her body until they hatch. The small 
babies, less than 1 cm long, feed by licking 
up a rich, sticky milk which oozes from 
abdominal pores onto the mother’s skin and 
fur. Mature females may weigh around 1.5 
kg and measure some 50 cm from head to 
tail. 


The male platypus has poison spurs about 15 
mm long on the ankles of its hind feet. The 
venom is produced in a gland in the thigh. It 
is conjectured that use of the venom is part 
of the male’s strategy to protect its mating 
territory, as venom production peaks during 
the breeding season. 


The soft, leathery bill is incredibly sensitive 
and is the means by which platypus navigate 
under water, when their eyes are closed. This 
bill has many receptors which can detect 
eddies or even minute electric currents such 
as produced by a tiny shrimp waggling its 
tail! 


Although lacking the body temperature 
control systems of the higher mammals, the 
platypus has a remarkable ability to keep 
warm under water, despite its relatively 
small size. It has a double coat of fur; the 
inner coat is extremely fine and dense, and a 
tiny mm* of body surface may contain 
between 700 and 900 fibres. As a result, 
only the bill and feet get wet upon diving, 
and the platypus can remain in the water for 
up to fourteen hours at a time. 


Platypus eat a range of macroinvertebrates, 
spanning worms and snails through water 
insects to yabbies and tadpoles and small 
fish. They can eat 25-30% of their body 
weight each day, females consuming even 
more during breeding. Melody explained 
that a female may travel up to around 3 km 
in one night in the process of finding all this 
food! 


Research and Conservation. Populations 
of platypus occur widely across Victoria, 
and also Tasmania and up through the 
eastern band between coast and dividing 
range of New South Wales and Queensland, 
as far north as Cooktown. Viable numbers 
on Kangaroo Island have resulted from 
introductions some fifty years ago. 


The APC has been studying platypus 
habitats over the last ten years. Platypus 
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numbers are highly correlated with stream- 
bank vegetation, medium to large native 
trees at the very edge of the water being 
favourable, in part by providing shade. The 
tree roots harbour the macroinvertebrates on 
which the platypus feed. Large woody debris 
such as logs in water is also valuable, again 
providing macroinvertebrate habitat. 


The APC is mapping platypus sites across 
Victoria. Melody indicated that relatively 
little is known at a system level, to guide 
research as to where conservation strategies 
are most needed. She went on to talk about 
some of the study sites. 


The Werribee River west of Melbourne has 
good platypus habitat, with a diversity of 
macroinvertebrates and some 3-4 platypus 
per kilometre present. 


Along the Hopkins River, in Western 
Victoria, some trials of fencing off of banks 
have seemingly increased the platypus 
presence amidst the higher vegetation cover. 


Platypus use burrows when out of the water. 
These are hard to spot, being typically 
hidden by vegetation , which protects the 
animals from predators such as owls and 
hawks. A platypus can dig 0.5 m of burrow 
in a couple of hours. They may have high 
and low water burrows, with the chambers 
always being above water. 


Willows seem to discourage platypus. A 
study site along Running Creek, near 
Kinglake, takes in very diverse groups of 
vegetation, which has allowed comparisons 
of habitats in terms of platypus presence. 
The research indicates that oxygen levels 
under willows in summer tend to be very 
low, relative to levels under eucalypts. On 
top of that, willow root mats are often too 
dense and intertwined for platypus to gain 
access. So it seems desirable to replace 
willows with native trees, but this raises the 
question as to whether the ensuing 
disturbance will upset resident platypus. 


A study site at Diamond Creek was used to 
investigate this question. In sections with 
some 60% of willow cover, the trees were 
poisoned with Roundup and then cut and 
removed. Platypus numbers were monitored 
with radio tags for three weeks across the 


removal phase, and were not negatively 
impacted. 


Sadly, litter is a major problem. Something 
like one in ten platypus observed in Victoria 
have become entrapped in litter such as 
plastic, rubber or metal rings, including such 
objects as the yellow plastic rings from 
Vegemite jars. They are vulnerable because 
they typically feed on stream beds where 
such litter accumulates. A lesson for us is 
that we should cut through any such rings 
when disposing of them. Severe injuries can 
be caused by fishing line. Melody explained 
that nets set in running water (an illegal 
practice) are death traps, with single nets 
having caused multiple platypus deaths, 
particularly in Western Victoria, although 
there have also been problems along the 
Morwell River upstream of Boolarra. 


Sighting Platypus. The times to look for 
platypus along streams are close to dawn 
and dusk. Their paddling in the flat water of 
pools produces visible rings of ripples. 
Dives produce only quiet ‘plops’, but 
agitated animals will dive quickly and more 
audibly. They make few vocal sounds — just 
a high-pitched growl which is seldom heard. 


Water-rats are superficially similar in colour 
and size to platypus, but of course have long 
thin tails with white tips! 


As part of its current two-year mapping 
program, the APC asks naturalists to report 
details of any sightings. 


Report forms are available from 
APC, PO Box 84, Whittlesea Vic 3757 


APC has a website at 
www.totalretail.com/platypus 


Philip Rayment - 
SPRING CAMP = SUNDAY ISLAND" 


The forecast for the weekend of our Spring 
campout was not auspicious — storms and 
cold temperatures were predicted. Happily 
this did not eventuate, and in fact we had a 
warm sunny weekend, which was like an 
early taste of summer at the beach. 


Sunday Island is the only privately owned 
island in Victoria, and is situated just off the 
coast from Port Albert. It is owned by Para 
Park Co-operative Game Reserve Ltd, which 


sss 
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has around 300 members, and the island 
supports many fallow and hog deer. It is 1600 
hectares and there is a small settlement near the 
jetty where some members have _ small 
residences or ‘tents’. The remainder of the 
island is largely native vegetation criss-crossed 
by tracks. Deer shooting is allowed during a 
short season under strict guidelines for those 
members who are successful in a ballot. 


We were invited by Keith Marshall of the 
FNCV, who is one member with an interest in 
the flora and fauna on the island rather than its 
deer hunting. Keith provided us with an 
extensive plant and bird list which he has 
_ compiled over the years. 


The boat trip across from Port Albert ended at a 
half kilometre long jetty on the island. 
Fortunately a clever luggage transport system 
has been arranged with a crate on rails pushed 
along the jetty by a 4-wheeler bike, then large 
man-powered crates with big wheels to cross the 
grassed area to the bunkhouse. The bunkhouse 
is a small cottage with 15 beds for our 17 
participants. Our first task was to organise beds 
and lunch, then have a long relax in the 
sunshine. 


Our afternoon walk didn’t take us far. We 
started off looking at birds or plants, depending 
on our particular interests, in the scrub along the 
foreshore. Keith showed us a _ Pied 
Oystercatcher’s nest. We looked down on a 
scrape in the sandy cliff containing a large 
blotched. sandy-coloured egg. Flowering was 
late on the island, as we had also found in our 
recent excursions in the Valley, but we soon 
spotted some orchids and became engrossed in 
their identification. We found many Common 
Spider Orchids Caladenia Patersonii, Nodding 
Greenhoods and Maroonhoods. There were 
leaves of Fringed Helmet Orchids, Corybas 
fimbriatus and we found some leaves and spent 
flowers of Mayfly Orchids, Acianthus caudatus. 
Identifying a Forest Raven was a new 
experience for me. Its deep guttural call was 
very distinctive and the more prominent throat 
hackles were pointed out. We wandered around 
like brown’s cows looking at this and that and 
ended up near Keith’s residence. This is near an 
inlet of mangroves where we saw an immature 
and adult sea eagle soaring overhead. Birds 
were not very plentiful at this time of day, but 
on our return to the bunkhouse for a cuppa we 
all got a good view of two baby Striated 
Thornbills huddled on a branch, being fed by 
some of the adults zitting noisily in the tree. 


A later walk took us off in various directions, 
and with the more plentiful birds in the late 


afternoon we were able to add a number of 
honeyeaters to our list - White-naped, Lewins, 
New Holland, Yellow-faced, Crescent and the 
Eastern Spinebill. It was too early in the season 
for the waders to have arrived, but there were 
flocks of Chestnut Teal, many pairs or small 
groups of Pied Oystercatchers and a wheeling 
flock of what were probably godwits. 


For our evening meal we repaired to the island’s 
barbeque, and well rugged up against the night 
air, we cooked our meals on the Heath 
Robinson-type stove and enjoyed Keith’s 
delicious desserts (some more than others - 
clearly Marlene has been deficient in providing 
our president with chocolate mousse!) 


Sunday morning dawned early and sunny (it 
must be time for daylight saving soon), so 
everyone was up and about with plenty of time 
for walks and breakfast before we set off for our 
day’s activity. This was a walk across the 
mangroves to the old pilot station. We had been 
warned to bring footwear that could withstand a 
muddy wetting, but only half the group decided 
mangroves at close quarters were worth the 
trouble. A few opted for a Sunday morning relax 
in the sun, while others walked the long way 
around in the dry. 


The muddy part of the walk was largely 
negotiated without mishap except for Alix 
sitting in the mud while rescuing Beatrice and 
her rapidly sinking gumboots. Amongst the 
White Mangrove shrubs were many plants 
which grow in similar situations. These were 
mostly succulent and tasted very salty. I can 
imagine small quantities would be nice in a 
green salad. Beaded and Shrubby Glasswort, 
Rounded Noon-flower. Southern Sea-heath, 
White Sebaea, Selliera and Austral Seablite all 
withstand the rigours of inundation by sea 
during spring tides and storms and fresh water 
dumpings. They either have fleshy or leathery 
leaves to cope with the salt. 


The old pilot station is marked by large old pine 
trees which stand out above the coastal _ 
vegetation of Banksia/tea-tree scrub. The trees 
are thought to be Pinus pinea, and Keith and 
Jack collected some specimens to verify this 
identification. The site is marked by a plaque set 
beside a large rusting anchor, and a picnic 
setting nearby was a very pleasant spot for a 
rest. The pilot station dates back to the early 
days of Victoria’s settlement when Port Albert 
provided access to Gippsland. 


We spent a very enjoyable hour looking at 
orchids nearby. Both Pink Fairies, 
Caladenia latifolia and Pink Fingers, 
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Caladenia carnea were found. Although 
outwardly very similar in appearance, a 
closer look inside the flower reveals dark red 
bands on the lip of the Pink Fingers, whereas 
the Pink Fairies lack these, but have white 
teeth fringing the lip. Keith showed us a 
much rarer caladenia, the Golden-tip 
Caladenia, C. aurantiaca. These resemble 
the Pink Fairies, but are white and quite 
small, and have golden orange tips to the 
midlobe of the labellum (tongue). 


Our return trip took us a long way along the 
beach, which in places was teeming with 
little red and blue crabs. The views across to 
Wilsons Promontory and the faint sound of 
the ocean pounding beyond the sand dunes 
were very pleasant. Swans and a distant 
group of Spoonbills were seen. When we 
turned off the beach up the track into the 
bush again, it was quite warm, and the birds 
were very active. We had heard both Spotted 
and Striated Pardalotes during the weekend, 
and here we were lucky enough to get good 
views of a pair of Striateds darting in and 
out of a hole in the side of a gum tree. It was 
a long walk back to the bunkhouse for lunch, 
and it was hot enough for a large snake to be 
out on the track to surprise those in the lead. 


Another pleasant hour was spent in the 
sunshine during lunch, then we had a short 
walk along the airstrip. The mown 
vegetation here allows some very small 
plants to flourish. Coast Sand-spurrey, 
Spergularis media had tiny pink five- 
petalled flowers and thread-like leaves. 
Bright yellow Water Buttons Cotula 
coronopifolia also defied the mower. 
Several White-fronted Chats and a Richards 
Pipit hopped and flew around us. 


Now it was time to reverse the luggage 
procedure to board the boat and head home. 
By the time we reached Traralgon, it was 
cloudy, and so it had been all day. Our taste 
of summer by the sea was a welcome change 
from a wet and cold Spring. Many thanks to 
Keith for his invitation and considerate 
hospitality. 


Wendy Savage 


(A second report on the weekend’s activities 
will appear in the next issue in early Feb.) 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING HELD 
20.10.2003 SE RSS UR A 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 November: Night Sounds and How 
to Identify Them — Jim McNabb 


Saturday 29 November: Night walk at Boola 
Boola. Meet 6PM at Scout Hall at Glengarry, 
just off the main Traralgon-Toongabbie Rd on 
northern edge of township. Bring evening meal 
and torch. 


Botany Group — no botany for December, as 
most of the botanists are also birdo’s and will be 
taking part in the Bird Challenge on Saturday 
December 6. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 
2246. 


Bird Group — 8 December: Meet 10am Golden 
Gully Road, Driffield (near the cattery). 
Contact: Elsie Coggan ‘@ 5127 1857 


Christmas Party — Saturday 13 December - 
Explorers Road, Yinnar South. 


Summer Camp — 23-26 January at Rawson. 
Those staying in Donnelly Lodge please pay 
Treasurer $110 (for accommodation and 
evening meals) at next meeting. 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $140.09. Investment A/c $6811.55. 
Conservation Grant (held for DPI) $4646.14 


-Business Arising, General Business & 


Correspondence 


History of Club’s involvement in. conservation 
of local reserves has been completed. Will place 
in archives and put in Naturalist, and can be 
used for publications as appropriate in 
future.Latrobe Region book — members have 
been asked to provide information on places to 
be included in the book. Next meeting 30 Oct. 


Budgeree Road widening — Phil has received 
information on this. Invitation to comment, but 
we have no plant records of that area. We will 
not put in submission. 


VNPA & National Trust -— Community 
Consensus Statement on Point Nepean. We put 
our name to this statement, which opposes the 
lease of the 85-90ha containing the old 
quarantine station, and urges Commonwealth 
and State Governments to protect all of Pt 
Nepean. 


Program Planning — most speakers have been 
organised, but a few contacts are still proving 
difficult. 


| gm 
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Orchid Count Dawson Reserve - set for 11 
November, or may be 4'" if they flower 
earlier. DPI have proposed grazing Dawson 
Reserve instead of slashing. Bon _ has 
suggested if it occurred after orchids had 
flowered and set seed and only for short 
periods it may be suitable. Has written to 
Bob Parsons for his opinion. 


Ollerton Avenue has been reserved by 
Latrobe City. Calling for nominations for 
community representatives on management 
committee. Lorna will make contact to find 
where meetings will be held. 


_ Bird Challenge date — Saturday December 6 
instead of Botany, or Sunday 7". 


DPI funds held by club ($4646.14). 
Secretary has written letter to Brian Ward 
DSE re use of $2000 funds for Lyrebird 
Walk. No response yet. 


Risk Mgt Strategy Policy from Bairnsdale 
FNC — suggest we consider adapting it for 
our club. Will ask Alix to look at it. 


VFNCA Portland Camp and meetings 
attended by Bruce and Estelle. Have written 
a short report (see next issue). Motion to 
change name of VFNCA to SEANA (South 
Eastern Australia Naturalists Assn.) passed. 


Conservation Matters 


Maryvale Paper Mill — Community Env. 
Consultative C’tee. John Poppins to attend 
meeting next Wednesday. He supplied 5 
pages of background regarding current 
discussions for proposed new plant, and the 
likely environmental impacts, and the 
questions he would like to put to meeting. 
We suggested questions be _ included 
regarding water impacts, and those about 
economics were not of concern to the Club. 


Native Plant Committee Steering Committee 
attended by Jackie. Prioritising actions put 
up by main plan. 


BAP — Biodiversity Action Plan for the 
Strzeleckis attended by Jackie. 


From the Edito BS 
A big thankyou to all this year’s contributors 
— the flow of articles has been really great. 
To all club members, family and friends — a 


safe and happy Christmas and New Year and 
all the best in 2004. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


AUSTRALIAN PLANTS -WHERE DID 


In general, Australian plant families of 
probable Gondwana origin have a higher 
proportion of species compared with the rest 
of the world, than those of non-Gondwanan 
origin (see tables). There are a few 
anomalies — why, for instance, does one of 
our dominant, most common genera, Acacia, 
not appear in the fossil record before 30 
mya. Possible answers are that it does not 
fossilise readily, may have been restricted 
geographically and we just haven’t found it 
yet, or a combination of both. Australian 
wattles are the only ones to have developed 
phyllodes and with over 1200 species of 
Mimosaceae in Australia, have been here for 
a long time. Some families may have arrived 
in Australia from Gondwana via the ‘long 
route’, that is, from Africa into Eurasia and 
then across the Wallace Line (see families 
marked ‘#’ in Table 2.). 


Australia has about 20,000 described plant 
species despite, or probably because of its 
poor soils. Heaths on poor soils are much 
more diverse, floristically than, for example, 
wet forests on fertile soil. There are 11,000 
described species in Western Australia alone 
—a figure that in the last few decades, has 
been increasing by 1000 per decade. 
Compare this with 1600 in the UK. 


L\ 


RADIATION OF EARLY ANGIOSPERMS. 
Early Cretaceous reassembly showing West Gondwana as centre 
from which first Flowering Plants could spread North and South. 
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SOME AUSTRALIAN GONDWANA PLANTS 


Australian Plant Families (& examples enera and Species Present Distribution (as well as 
of modern species) World Australia Aust.) 
Gen. Spp. Gen. Spp. * indicates fossil 
auraceae: Dodder-laurel, Avocado, t OU 3 th and Cent. America, Asia 


Camphor, Cinnamon 


ao S 
asuarinaceae: Casuarina, 4 ~96 6 Asia, Pacific Is., *Sth Africa 
Allocasuarina 
Winteraceae: Tasmannia (Mountain y) ~100 th and Cent. America, NZ, 
Pepper Madagascar 


0 YOO 00 | Africa, India, Sth America 
Myrtaceae: ucalypts, Lilly Pillies, = >3000 ~1400 th and Cent. Americ Asia, 
Callistemon, Melaleuca, Tea-trees Philippines, Burma, Sth China 


Primitive members — Sth America, 


idiaceae: I rigger Plants a 
ucryphiaceae: Leatherwood (mavens | Sar teninna Otte pees 49 on | Chileny oe eee | 


Proteaceae: Banksia, Grevillea, Hakea 30) >1500 4 >900 th Africa, Sth India, NZ, Indo- 
China, Sth and Cent. America 


Sth America 
and tropical countries 


1) 
onotoca, Astroloma Caledonia, Indochina 
oodeniaceae: Goodenia, Dampiera, (oe ays ae Se eee | New Guinea, Asia, NZ, St 
Fanflower America 


Rutaceae: Zieria, Correa, Boronia, () ~1800 q () osmopo itan, centres of diversity 
citrus, rue —sthn Africa & Aust. 
apindaceae: Hopbus 0 >2000 0 ~190 Asia, NZ. Has declined in 


Australia over past 40 million yrs 


Monimiaceae: Austral Mulberry, 450 > th America 

ae An aee oS thao (acne NOL dade ca | 

My oporaceae: Emubush, Myoporum ~240 ~200 Asia, West Pacific, Mauritus, West 
Indies, Sth Africa 

Restionaceae: Tassel-rush, Cord-rus 0 ~250 = >8 ndochina, Madagacar, NZ, St 


Africa, Sth America 
PROBABLE NON-GONDWANAN AUSTRALIAN PLANTS 


Australian Plant Families (& examples enera and Species E Present Distribution (as well as Aust. 
of modern species) World Australia * indicates fossil 
Gen. __ Sp Gen. Spp. 


D. 
Ranunculaceae: Buttercups, Clematis ) 0 000 ()’ 60 osmopolitan 


Dillenaceae: Hibbertia [eng pegemeee sd ()() emesis mane? 5 ween |Pandl ropical nee | 
Rosaceae: Bidgee-Widgee, roses, stone 0 4 Osmopolitan but mainly northern 
fruits, apples, strawberries, hemisphere 
blackberries 
jeNymphaceaé:2Waterlilics mama | Ret Gna 8 0 seneeier2aeneaenns |xChicfly:tropical mare | 
imViolaceacmVi0 lets nan | ie aoe 900 mene ames 0 amet Cosmopolitan Semen | 
jaGeraniaceaciGeraniumsmaeemmames |Gane || ame 90 0 een eimaet—4 3 aman |¥ Cosmopolitan mime 


Euphrasia, Derwentia 
amiaceae: Prostanthera, sages 30) ~3500 40 ~250 Osmopolitan 
lavenders 


Urticaceae: Stinging nettles jee 2 eee 1900 meen eneemt~2 [ene |i Cosmopolitan 


tropics 
onvolvulaceae Dichonara, ~1650 9 ~100 osmopolitan 
Calystegia, Morning Glory . 


Pelenocapaceas Overy [TT AWTS Tropiesansubrapies | 


#Euphorbiaceae: Wedding bush, 00 = ~9000 8 >200 osmopolitan 

spurges, rubber trees 

#Polygonaceae: Muelenbeckia, Docks ( VOU 0 60 Mostly temperate northern 
Sorrel hemisphere 

#Sterculiaceae: Kurrajong, Mainly tropical, some temperate 
Lasiopetalum 

#Araliaceae: Elderberry Panax, Pw Ye ee Se Mostly tropical, old & new world 


ome genera introduced. . ; 
#Plant families that were presen at the time of the Gondwanan breakup in what is present day Australia but have not been 
found since in the Australian fossil record. However they are part of today’s Australian flora but not a large component of it. 


References: Flora of Australia, Vols. 1 — 4. N G Walsh and T J Entwisle Eds. Inkata Press, 1999 
The Greening of Gondwana, 3" edn. Mary E White. Kangaroo Press. 1998 
After the Greening. Mary E White. Kangaroo Press. 1994 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 
Meeting: Friday 27 February David Quinn — International Power Hazelwood West 
Field Development 


Excursion: Saturday 28 February Old Port Trail, Port Albert. Meet 10.30am at end of Old 
Port Rd, near the entrance to the town. 


Bird Group Excursion: Monday 9 February to new section Morwell NP. Meet 
10am at the Braniffs Rd entrance. Contact: Elsie Coggan 
® 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 6 March: Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 26 March Victoria’s River Health Strategy — Kylie Debono 

Excursion: Saturday 27 March Cape Liptrap. Meet 10.30am at the lighthouse carpark 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts # 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact Allan Wood & 5195 5321. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. @# 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @@ 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr # 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE— MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
For 2004-5 subscription details see inside back cover 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MARCH): 12 MARCH 2004 
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VFNCA CAMP AT PORTLAND 


Approximately 65 people, representing 14 
clubs attended the VFNCA Spring camp at 
Portland on the weekend of 10-12" October. 
The weather was cool to cold, overcast but 
not wet. Activities included visits to lakes, 
national parks, wildlife reserves, and seal and 
gannet colonies. 


The gannet colony located on Point Danger, 
inside the Alcoa smelter site, is believed to 
be the only colony on mainland Australia. 
The colony has been fenced for protection 
from marauding animals. The only visitors to 

the colony have been the one or two Alcoa 
people who check that no preventable risks 
occur. There has been the thought that the 
colony could be a tourist attraction, and 
there needed to be a trial to see the reaction 
of the birds to a greater number of people. 
The VFNCA visit, limited to 12 people, was 
this trial. The birds were not fazed by the 
people and the people were excited at being 
so close to the birds. 


Some plants of the rare Caladenia 
fragrantissima were seen. There is a species 
of this orchid in the Wonthaggi area. 


The camp concluded with Sunday lunch at 
the Mt Richmond National Park summit, 
when the sun shone through. 


Some items of interest from the VFNCA 
General Meeting held during the weekend — 


The motion that the name of the Association 


be changed to South East Australia 
Naturalists Association (SEANA) was 
carried. An amendment 


Warrnambool/Latrobe Valley that the name 
be Naturalists Network Victoria was lost. 


The ANN Get Together for 2006 will be 
hosted by VFNCA (now SEANA) in Jan-Feb 
2006, the program including Geelong 
(marine and coastal environments), High 
country (Buffalo, Bogong High Plain, 
Hotham and Howman’s Gap) and 
Kosciuszko (Khancoban, Thredbo, Jindabyne 
finishing in Canberra). 


March Camp 2004 — Timboon; Spring Camp 
— Little Desert (Bendigo Club with others) 


Bruce Adams 
For 2004-5 Subs — see inside back cover 


SPRING CAMP — SUNDAY ISLAND _ 


Second Report. 

Sunday Island is situated in Corner inlet 
about 4 kilometres South West of Port 
Albert. Directly to the East is the start of the 
90-Mile Beach which heads towards Lakes 
Entrance and the majestic outline of Wilson’s 
Promontory dominates the landscape to the 
South-West. 


The island itself is approximately 8 
kilometers long and 3 kilometers wide 
covering an area of 1620 hectares. It is 
formed by what is termed “dune succession’ 
where sand is derived from the sea floor, 
from eroded coast or from sand carried into 
the sea by wind and rivers. It is delivered to 
the shoreline by wave action built into 
parallel fore-dunes by the combined effects 
of wind and dune vegetation. The dunes that 
form the island rise to a maximum height of 
15 meters above sea level running from East 
to West. 


The history of the island dates back to 1860 
when it was used for cattle grazing. A small 
pilot station was inhabited from 1900 to 
1922 but all that remains is a plaque with a 
picture of the mast that members were able 
to view on Sunday. There was also a 
homestead that was occupied from 1918 to 
1938. It carried grazing of some 350 head of 
cattle, but later it became a sheep run with as 
many as 2,200 animals at any one time. 
Between 1938 and 1950, Sunday Island was 
mainly grazed by wallabies, rabbits and 
goats. In 1950 intensive sheep farming took 
place which occurred mostly in the fresh 
water swamps on the damp parts of the » 
terraced woodland and on the salt marshes. 


Today the island is home to two species of 
deer — hog and fallow deer. The island was 
purchased from the then Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department by a group of hunters 
and formed the Para Park Co-operative 
Game Reserve Limited in 1965. The island is 
maintained as a game management and 
hunting area. The objectives of the Co- 
operative are to conserve the island for game 
animals and birds which inhabit the island. 


The main vegetation of the island is Manna 
Gum, Coastal Banksia, Wattle Manofore and 
extensive strands of tea-tree with tussock 
grass and bracken fern. The island provides 
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diverse bird habitats including dry sclerophyll 
forest, estuarine and coastal regions and 
mangrove swamps. 


The bird life was prolific and active. Pied 
oystercatchers were common along the 
shoreline and we had magnificent views of 
Caspian and crested terns hawking along the 
channel that divides the island from the 
mainland. Keith was able to show us a pied 
oystercatcher’s nest with a single egg. The 
“nest” was a symmetrical scrape in the sand 
perched precariously on the edge of a cliff. 
The birds normally lay 2/3 eggs and the 
owner of the nest watched us warily from a 
strategic distance. Sooty oystercatchers 
prefer rocky habitats but one was spotted on 
the second day, which is an uncommon bird 
on the island. 


A bird of prey flew over that was identified 
as an immature sea eagle. Although I wasn’t 
convinced it was a sea eagle, some members 
saw an adult bird later on in the afternoon. 
The only other birds of prey were swamp 
harriers, which had the same windows in the 
primaries but a different shape. 


In the evening we all enjoyed a BBQ close to 
Keith’s ‘tent’, which was capped off with a 
variety of mousses that Keith had prepared, 
showing us that Keith had a number of 
hidden talents. He was quite prepared to 
share the recipe with the members so I shall 
look forward to sampling them at future 
camps! 


A small party headed out for a spot light 
walk later in the evening when the shy hog 
deer come out to graze. We managed to spot 
two on the grassy area in front of the 
bunkhouse. Earlier in the day most members 
had the opportunity of seeing both hog deer 
and fallow deer as well as a pair of black 
turkeys with the male displaying to a female. 
These had also been introduced on to the 
island as game birds. 


Along the shoreline in the early morning 
were flocks of 50+ bar-tailed godwits and 
70+chestnut teals on the edge of the mud 
flats. Eastern curlews were probing the 
mudflats with their enormous down-curved 
bills and great and little egrets and royal 
spoonbills were feeding in the shallow water. 


The second day began with a walk across the 
mangroves. The beginning of the walk was 
quite muddy and some members got into 
strife but once we got to dry land we had an 
interesting time identifying the different 
vegetation and noticed how the vegetation 
varied with relatively small changes in 
elevation. 


The common bird species were the 
introduced skylark and elusive golden- 
headed cisticola. Some members who elected 
to go round the mangroves to avoid the mud 
were lucky enough to catch fleeting glimpses 
of brown quails. One member saw the bird of 
the weekend — a lewins rail feeding in the 
mud. 


Many nesting birds were spotted on the 
second day making use of the many tree 
hollows in the manna Gums _ including 
Crimson Rosellas and striated pardalotes. 
We were able to identify the different calls of 
the striated and spotted pardalotes and 
identify an olive whistler by its call, one of 
which sounded remarkably like a whipbird. 


Several members identified several species of 
orchids along the coastal vegetation 
including pink fingers, pink fairies, waxlips 
and the leaves of sun orchids. The walk back 
to the bunkhouse included a walk along the 
beach where we had to be careful to avoid 
treading on the thousands of crabs living in 
holes in the intertidal region. A flock of 20 
royal spoonbills were seen roosting, with 
their bills obscured, on the opposite beach 
were identified by their black legs (yellow- 
billed spoonbills have yellow legs). 


The total number of birds seen on the 
weekend was 50 species and the numbers of 
birds of some species was very high. Our 
thanks go to Keith who made the weekend 
an extremely rewarding and informative one 
and provided some memorable experiences. 
Sunday Island is the type of area you want to 
go back to and I hope that the club will 
sometime in the future. 


David Stickney 


Positions vacant: Secretary, VP 2and 3, and 
Publicity Officer. 
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REPORT ON BUSINESS aaa 
HELD 24.11.2003 & 5.1.2004 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 27 February: International Power 
Hazelwood West Field Development — 
David Quinn 


Saturday 28 February: Old Port Trail at 
Port Albert. Meet 10.30am at carpark at end 
of Old Port Rd at entrance to the town. 
Bring sunscreen and insect repellent. 


Friday 26 March: AGM. Victoria’s River 
Health Strategy — Kylie Debono 


: Saturday 27 March: Cape Liptrap. Meet 
10.30am at lighthouse carpark. 


Botany Group — 6 March: Contact Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group — 9 February: New section 
Morwell NP. Meet 10am _ Braniffs Rd 
entrance. Contact Elsie Coggan ##51271857 


Finance — Balances 


Club A/c $1740.59 (includes $1650 camp 
fees, less $300 deposit). Investment A/c 
$6411.55. Conservation Grant (held for DPI) 
$4646.14. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Orchid Count Dawson Reserve (November) 
— report sent to Club of 8 sites. Overall 
numbers were down, possibly due to 
ongoing dry conditions. 


Ollerton Avenue Committee of Management 
— Alix had letter to say she is on the 
committee as a private individual. We will 
contact Fiona Fullard as we have not had a 
reply to our request to be on the committee. 


Risk Management Strategy Policy from 
Bairnsdale FNC — Alix feels it is suitable, so 
Jackie will check if we can use it. 


Bald Hills Wind Farm — email from Andrew 
Chapman suggesting we respond to the 
changed proposal as although the number 
has been reduced, they are bigger and will 
aye the same detrimental environmental 
effect. 


Program — completed and distributed to 
those present at Members Night. The rest are 
to be posted in Jan-Feb magazine. 


October camp at Little River - planning is in 
progress. 


DPI funds held by club ($4646.14) — 
response re use of $2000 funds for Lyrebird 
Walk is affirmative. Letter also states we 
may use the balance of the funds for 
whatever project we desire. 


Budgeree Road ee — Phil attended 
Council meeting Dec 1”, and predictably 
they proceeded with i issuing permit to clear 
the vegetation for road widening. Dec 4m 

Council report in Express gave impression 
that the Club didn’t care about safety of road 
users, so Phil wrote letter to Express 
published Dec 29" explaining our position. 
Club is sending letter to John Thwaites, 
Minister for Environment & Water with the 
two main points being: what the exceptional 
circumstances are which enable council to 
clear damp forest which is in Threatened or 
Endangered class of vegetation, and the 
inadequate mitigation works Council has 
proposed to compensate for removal of this 
vegetation. 


Bird Challenge held Sat Dec 6" 
species 106, total birds 2733. 


Bon’s data base of plant lists has been 
successfully transferred to an Excel 
spreadsheet which Wendy will email to 
members on request. 


— total 


Subscriptions for 2004-5. Bruce has 
prepared a detailed analysis of the last 2 
years’ budgets and projections for the next 
year. Motion: Recommendation to increase 
subscriptions to Family $36, Single $27, 
Junior/Student $20 and Magazine $18. . 
Moved: B Adams/P Rayment. 


AGM planning — positions vacant are: 
Secretary, VP2, VP3, Publicity Officer. 


BOCA coach tour leader (John Kirton) 
request for info re a tour to this area. — 
Wendy responded giving details of suitable 
areas. Decision was made to have a day trip 
on Sat May 1* to Tyers area — Wirilda Park 
and possibly Jean Galbraith’s 
garden/wildflower reserve. Wendy _ to 
prepare flyer for Bird Observer by end Feb. 
Members invited to come along and share 
local knowledge. 
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Car travel to excursions — ask at GM each 
month if anyone needs a lift. 


Archives — Delma Hodges (new archivist) 
would like us to consider how to preserve 
collection of LV Naturalists. Some years 
have been bound into books. Will ask Delma 
to bring some examples so we can look at 
them at the next BM. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR FEBRUARY ~ 


David Quinn comes to International Power 
Hazelwood from UK-based majority owner 
International Power plc. He was born and 
brought up in Cardiff, South Wales and has 
worked in the power generation industry for 
more than 30 years. He has had extensive 
domestic and international experience in 
power stations across England, Hungary, 
Italy, Turkey and Malaysia. 


During his long career in the UK power 
generation industry he has worked his way 
up from trainee, through mechanical 
maintenance posts to Senior Maintenance 
Engineer, and Manager of Eggborough 
Power Station in Yorkshire. 


Since the formation of International Power, 
Mr Quinn has been assigned to the Portfolio 
O&M Group specifically for project 
development and assisting IPR teams in 
many areas such as Hungary, Italy, Turkey, 
Malaysia and of course the UK with the re- 
acquisition of Rugeley Power Station in 
2001 from TXU. 


ecosystem. Vanessa Craigie, policy officer 


with the Threatened Species and 
Communities section of the Department of 
Sustainability and Environment in 
Melbourne, prepared a talk for the club in 
September which was presented by Trish 
Fox, native vegetation officer with the 
Department of Primary Industries in 
Bairnsdale. Trish joined club members at 
Dawson Rail Reserve for a very wet but 
enjoyable walk the next day. 


Native grasslands have no, or only sparse, 
tree cover with grasses as the dominant 
species. Generally they occur on flat to 
gently undulating regions, on fertile, heavily- 
textured soils in the world’s temperate 


zones. They are found on the immense 
treeless prairies of North America, the 
steppes of Asia, the savannah woodlands of 
Africa and the Alto Plano in Chile where 
Serrated Tussock, now a problem weed in 
Gippsland, has its natural home. In Australia 
grasslands and grassy woodlands occur 
throughout the continent. 


In Victoria grasslands are found on the 
volcanic plains of the south west, the alluvial 
flats of the Gippsland Plains and in the 
Wimmera and Riverina where they grade 
into the dunefields of the Mallee. Once 35% 
of Victoria was covered in lowland plains 
grasslands and grassy woodlands but today 
between 0.5 and 1% remains. On the Central 
Gippsland, Plains Grasslands, which once 
covered 600 km”, are considered extinct and 
only 0.3% of the Forest Red Gum Grassy 
Woodlands and ‘derived’ grasslands remain. 
Derived grasslands are grassy areas that 
remain after loss of shrubs and trees. 


Grassy ecosystems include woodlands, 
wetlands, stony rises, open herbfields and 
closed Kangaroo Grass (Themeda triandra) 
fields which have few visible flowering herbs. 
South of the divide Kangaroo grass tends to 
dominate, whereas in the south the Spear 
and Wallaby Grasses are more prominent. 


Grassland communities around the world are 
under threat of extinction to some degree 
and in Victoria’s case that threat is real and 
imminent. The Flora & Fauna Guarantee Act 
lists grassy ecosystems as threatened because 
of grazing pressure by stock brought in by 
European settlers which have destroyed 
palatable species, altered fauna habitat 
conditions, damaged the soil structure and 
brought increased nutrients from urine, 
faeces and carcasses. Other threats include 
weed invasions, ploughing and fertilisers and 
changes to fire regimes. 


We believe that native grasslands would have 
been regularly burnt — sometimes by 
Aboriginal people and sometimes by 
lightning strikes. Native rats, bandicoots and 
small macropods would have grazed, 
browsed and burrowed in the grasslands 
keeping the soil soft and friable. These 
disturbances created a mosaic of different 
structures of vegetation, prevented dominant 
species (usually grasses) from becoming 
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dominant and opened up areas _ for 


colonisation by plants. 


When the first European settlers saw the 
gently undulating lowland plains they must 
have looked very inviting. In the early 1800s 
the plains were covered with deep, fertile soil 
and rich open grassland, dotted with trees, 
and no time was wasted in establishing farms 
and bringing in stock. The volcanic plains of 
the west were settled first, in 1802, and the 
Gippsland coastal plains followed not long 
after. However the soil and vegetation of the 
plains had evolved in the absence of intensive 
_ grazing by hard-hooved animals, and their 
effects were quickly felt. The first warnings 
came in the first two decades after European 
settlement, with losses of vegetation cover, 
reduction in palatable species and increased 
compaction of soil. 


At first the plains were merely grazed 
beyond their carrying capacity. During 
periods of drought, stocking rates were 
increased. Then in the 1920s subclover and 
superphosphate were introduced, followed 
20 years later by pasture improvement based 
on heavily subsidised superphosphate and 
introduced clover and grasses. Soldier 
settlement followed the war and stocking 
rates increased further. 


Native grassy ecosystems were disappearing 
and few people either knew or cared, until 
interest in native grassy ecosystems was re- 
aroused in the 1960s. 


Typical Grassland Flora. The floristic 
composition of grasslands is often very 
similar to that of grassy woodlands. The tree 
layer may be dominated by species such as 
Gippsland Red Gum, River Red Gum, 
Yellow Gum, Grey Box, Sheoke, Buloke, 
Black Box etc. Differences in the ground 
layer tend to be the result of soil types, 
grazing pressure and fire regimes. 


An intact grassland community is not just 
made up of grasses. The gaps, or inter- 
tussock spaces, between the grasses are 
occupied by a variety of flowering herbs. The 
most abundant families are daisies, lilies & 
orchids with daisies the most widespread 
flower family. Orchids are ne _ longer 
common as they are particularly susceptible 
to grazing and altered fire regimes. 


A few good remnants of grassy woodlands 
remain, for example, Moormurng Reserve 
near Bairnsdale. There, the grassy woodland 
is dominated by Forest Red Gum, now called 
Gippsland Red Gum, = (Eucalyptus 
teretecornis subsp. mediana) over a grassy 
understorey that is similar to that of Central 
Gippsland Plains Grassland, but without the 
dominance of Kangaroo Grass. Co-dominant 
trees are Red Box (£. polyanthemos), with 
scattered smaller trees of Lightwood (Acacia 
implexa) and occasional patches of Black 
Sheoke (A/locasuarina littoralis). 


Dominant understorey grasses include 
Weeping Grass (Microlaena  stipoides), 
Wallaby Grasses (Austrodanthonia racemosa 
and Notodanthonia geniculata) and Spear 
Grass (Austrostipa spp., commonly A. 
rudis). Dominant herbs include Kidney Weed 
(Dichondra repens), Stinking Pennywort 
(Hydrocotyle laxiflora), Small St John’s 
Wort (Hypericum gramineum), Chocolate 
Lily (Arthropodium  strictum), Common 
Bog-sedge (Schoenus apogon), Short-stem 
Sedge (Carex breviculmis), Cranberry Heath 
(Astroloma humifusum), Creeping Bossiaea 
(Bossiaea_ prostrata), Yellow  Rush-lily 
(Tricoryne  elatior), Thatch Saw-sedge 
(Gahnia radula), Star Cudweed (Euchiton 
involucratus), Small Poranthera (Poranthera 
microphylla). 


Typical Fauna. Animals that still survive 
and are relatively common in grassy areas 
include Eastern Grey Kangaroos, Common 
Wombats, Swamp Rats and Emus. These 
mammals and birds tend to be habitat 
generalists; they are almost indifferent to the 
species composition of the vegetation that 
forms their habitat, providing that the habitat 
meets their requirement for cover. 


Those that are restricted to grassland 
communities are now locally extinct. Species" 
that once occurred on the Gippsland Plains 
but are now extinct include the Bush Stone- 
curlew and the Australian Bustard. Both 
were inhabitants of the grassy woodlands, 
foraging at times into open grassland. 


Bulga NP Visitors Centre during weekends and 
holidays. Contact Craig Campbell @ 5196 6166 
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EXCURSIONS 

Archies Creek Landcare Group Excursion April 2003 John Topp Jun 462 
Bald Hills Reserve and Walkerville - 15th March 2003 Margaret Rowe Aug 464 
Excursion to Bunyip State Park, Button Grass Track Wendy Savage Jan 458 
Hazelwood Power Excursion Bon Thompson __ Jan 458 
Holey Plains State Park Excursion Bon Thompson = Jan 458 
June 2003 Excursion - Morwell River wetlands Alix Williams Sep 465 
LVFNC Summer Camp at Wangarabell Estelle Adams Apr 460 
LVFNC Summer Camp at Wangarabell - Day 2 Estelle Adams Jul 463 
Notes on Trip Around the Reserve - T'gon Railway Reservoir Reserve John Lawson Oct 466 
Spring Camp - Sunday Island Wendy Savage Nov 467 
Summer Camp Wangarabell- Genoa Peak Marja Bouman May 461 
FAUNA 

Platypus Conservation in Victoria - Talk by Melody Serena Philip Rayment Nov 467 
The Grey-headed Flying-fox - Talk by Tanya Loos Wendy Savage May 461 
GEOLOGY 

The Geology of Victoria Estelle Adams Apr 460 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Creek Rejuvenation at Monash Gippsland Jun 462 
Did You Know - Office Bearers For Club Jun 462 
Down memory Lane - The Hazelwood Lake Arboretum Jean Galbraith Oct 466 
Forest Management Issues - Talk by Nikki Moffat Mary Austin Aug 464 
Index of Naturalist Magazine for 2002 Jan 458 
Jack Brooks - Our Dearest Friend Estelle adams Jun 462 
Lorna - Our New Life Member May 461 
Planning Control For Native Vegetation Jackie Tims Jul 463 
Removal of Planning Controls From Mineral Exploration Jackie Tims Jul 463 
Wirilda Environment Park - A Brief History . Ollie Archbold Mar 459 
REPORTS 

Environment Review Committee International Power Hazelwood Lorna Long Apr 460 
President's Report David Stickney May 461 
REPTILES 

Pythons - Talk by Peter Robertson - June 2003 Wendy Savage Sep 465 
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ABORIGINAL CULTURAL HERITAGE 
IN SOUTH GIPPSLAND - ee 


Talk by Isabel Ellender 


Isabel, a lecturer at the Centre for 
Indigenous Studies at Monash Gippsland 
spoke to the group on October 24, 2003. 
The scheduled speaker, Bill Bamford who 
was to cover the geology of the Burnley 
tunnel, was unavailable due to illness. We are 
grateful to Isabel for accepting the late 
invitation to address the meeting, she holds a 
degree in Archaeology (1987) and this was 
an alternative topic she was willing to have 
~ covered. 


Isabel read from a paper (or possibly from a 
chapter of a thesis) giving an overview of the 
indigenous occupation of South Gippsland 
during the nineteenth century. Maps of 
South West Gippsland were projected. 
Because of protocol or sensitive cultural 
considerations, present day descendants are 
reluctant to confirm or even talk about any 
conflict in occupation during this period. 


Briefly, the main region discussed in the 
presentation covered the area south of a line 
from the top of Westernport Bay east to 
Merrimans Creek and out to ninety mile 
beach. There were two bands of indigenous 
people in this triangle down to Wilson’s 
Promontory. Early in the nineteenth century 
the boundary between these two bands, 
called Bunwurung and Brataualung, was a 
more or less north-south line from the 
Franklin river (at Foster) through to about 
Moe. Within each of these bands were 
several clans of people (a clan consisted of 
about 500 people and owners of the land 
they occupied). They spoke at least three 
dialects of the local language. 


Much of the presentation centred on the 
ambiguity of the exact location of this north- 
south boundary between the Bunwurung 
band to the west and Brataualung band to 
the east. 


One of the clans living in the lower Tarwin 
River area between Fish Creek and 
Leongatha and called Yowerjerre were 
wiped out by a tribal war with a clan from 
outside this triangular region. The 
conquering clan was called Borro borro 
willun and they came from an area north of 


Lake Wellington. There was a suggestion 
that this clan did have a prior association 
with the south west Gippsland region and 
may themselves been displaced at an earlier 
time as they did not fit comfortably into the 
Bryakalung band north of the Latrobe river. 
All neighbouring clans were well informed 
about their neighbours activities and history. 
Displacement of a people from a region did 
not remove its historical culture; sacred 
places and indigenous lore prevailed. 
Affected areas did not become a no-man’s 
land and in this way occupation (or lack of 
it) differed considerably to the white man’s 
understanding of ownership. 


By the time white settlement into Gippsland 
took place in the second half of the 19" 
Century, the north-south boundary between 
the Bunwurung band and the Brataualung 
band had been displaced westward from the 
Foster area to the banks of the west arm of 
the Tarwin River including the lower Tarwin. 


Angus McMillan was one of the early white 
settlers in Gippsland occupying 6000 acres. 
He was notorious for his leadership of the 
infamous Highland Brigade responsible for 
the horrendous massacre of 100-150 
Gunai/Kurnai people (indigenous inhabitants 
of all Gippsland) on Warrigal Creek. 


The Tarwin Lower area that originally 
belonged to the Yowerjerre clan had become 
heavily overgrown with a native heath giving 
an almost impenetrable thicket. This 
observation implied that considerable time 
had passed since the demise of the clan. 
When occupied, natives carry out skilled 
controlled burns of the heathland. Others 
may have respected the original ownership 
rights in a way we do not understand. 


During the second half of the nineteenth 
century, demise of most other clans occurred © 
as well, largely due to illness (typically 
introduced infections that indigenous people 
had little resistance). This created bouts of 
‘payback’ revenge and further increased 
mortality. 


Within this displaced boundary area between 
Foster and the lower Tarwin River, there 
were other displaced people. Those 
originally called the Yanakie clan (on the 
Yanakie isthmus) were replaced (displaced) 
by the Nanjet clan and a new clan of possibly 
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intermarried people located northeast of 
Cape Liptrap were called Joto warra warra. 


Besides the main topic of the presentation 
involving the ambiguity of the boundary, a 
number of other indigenous cultural topics 
were briefly mentioned such as sacred places, 
spirituality, Wea wuk (dangerous country) 
and Wiwonderrer (dangerous animals with 
bodies of stone). 


Ray and Delma Hodges 
OEITRESERV ES 


Do we appreciate our town reserves enough? 
The botany group went to the Edward 
Hunter Reserve on the 1° November. 
Orchids were the interest for the day. 
Although the day was cold and showery six 
hardy souls were led by Beatrice to enjoy the 
orchids she was able to show us. Beatrice 
knows this reserve very well and so was able 
to lead us to her favourite spots. To our 
surprise we identified twelve species of 
orchids in bloom and the leaves of two 
others. The surprise of the day was the 
robust form of the Salmon Sun-orchid. 
These specimens were about a foot high and 
one plant had four flowers on the one scape. 
The Plain Sun-orchid Thelymitra nuda) was 
present in two very different forms. There 
was a very robust form about 3 feet high and 
the smaller form about 1 foot high. We even 
found one large Duck Orchid in flower 
although there were many in bud. We also 
saw the Small Grass-trees in flower and 
Trigger Plants that were almost 3 feet high. 
It is obviously a good year for flowers in 
Edward Hunter Reserve. We thank Beatrice 
for a lovely morning. At least it was lovely 
until we got caught in a heavy shower which 
drove us all home. 


10 minutes walk from the main street. 


Enter off Kings Road opposite the back door 
of Marylands Guest House. It goes up one 
side of O’Leary Creek crosses it about one 
km upstream and circles back down to the 
entrance. O’Leary Creek flows into the 
Steavensons River. The vegetation is typical 


of the lower forest country around 
Marysville dominated by A. melanoxylon, E. 
radiata, E. obliqua and a wide variety of 
ferns. The major species are well signed 
enabling the non-educated to appreciate 
many of the species with ease. 


The morning was damp and heavy rain 
during the night meant the bush was 
glistening with water droplets and the sound 
of water from the creek was constant as one 
walked the soft track. Very few birds could 
be seen or even heard. In fact the silence 
apart from the water was almost deafening. 
A Superb Fairy-wren however  flitted 
backwards and forwards across the path. 


Species observed from the signs along the 
track were: Blackwood [A.melanoxylon]; 
Narrow Leaf Peppermint [E. radiata]; 
Messmate [E.obliqua]; Tree Lomatia 
[Lomatiaa fraseri]; Rough Treefern [Cyathea 
australis]; Mountain Pepper [Tasmannia 
lanceolata]; Hazel Pomaderris [Pomaderris 
aspera]; Prickly Currant Bush [Coprosma 
quadrifida]; Victorian Christmas Bush 
[Prostanthera lasianthos]; Handsome Flat 
Pea [Platylobium formosum]; Banyalla 
[Pittosporum bicolor]; Hard Water Fern 
[Blechnum wattsi]; Mother Shield Fern 
[Polystichum proliferum]; King Fern [Todea 


Barbara]; Musk Daisy Bush ([Olearia 
argophylla]; Soft Tree Fern [Dicksonia 
antartica]; Fishbone Fern [Blechnum 
nudum]. 


At a slow stroll the walk takes about one 
hour. Recommended. 


John Lawson 

ORCHIDACEAE — = 
The subject of both Club and Botany Group 
excursions in. October/November was 
Orchids. Identifying orchids is not an easy 
task, but knowing about the floral structure 
of these beautiful creatures makes it a bit 
easier. Hence a small introduction to my 
write ups about these stunning flowers. 


The Orchidaceae is a very large family of 
about 600 genera, of which 90 are found in 
Australia. The orchid flower consists of 6 
parts in 2 whorls. The 3 segments of the 
outer whorl are called sepals. The 2 lateral 
segments of the inner whorl are called petals, 
and the remaining segment is the labellum. 
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The sepal that sits up at the back of the 
flower in most species is called the dorsal 
sepal and is often larger than the other two 
lateral ones. The labellum is usually at the 
front of the flower. 


The styles, stigmas and stamen(s) are united 
into a more or less erect fleshy structure, 
called the column. Nearly all Australian 
native orchids have | anther. The column 
often has lateral outgrowths, which may be 
in the form of wings as in Caladenia (Spider 
orchid) and Pterostylis (Greenhood), or 
hairy lobes as in Thelymitra (Sun orchid). 


- Some common orchids do not entirely fit in 
with the general pattern: For example, 
Thelymitra has a flower with all the sepals 
and petals about the same size. In Diuris (for 
example Donkey orchid) the dorsal sepal is 
short and broad compared with the other 
two. In Pierostylis the dorsal sepal is more 
or less united to the two lateral petals to 
form a hood. 


From: Name that Flower — The Identification of 
Flowering Plants — Ian Clark & Helen Lee, pp 215- 
222. 


Marja Bouman 


(Marja’s articles on Orchids at Mullundung and 


Friday 26 March: AGM. Victoria’s River 
Health Strategy — Kylie Debono 


Saturday 27 March: Cape Liptrap. Meet 
10.30am at lighthouse carpark. 


Friday 23 April: Tropical Rainforest of Mt 
Hotham 


Saturday 24 April: Mossvale Park, Berry’s 


Creek, Mirboo North-Leongatha Rd. Meet 
10am at Mossvale Park. 


Botany Group — 3 April Contact Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group — 5 April: Crinigan Rd 
Reserve. Meet 10am Fairway Drive entrance. 
Contact Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $530.79. 
Investment A/c $6519.27. Conservation 
Grant $2646.14 (this now belongs to the 


club). Motion: That the conservation grant 
be combined with the LVFNC A/c as one 
account. B Adams/E Coggan 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Risk Management Strategy Policy — Alix has 
developed a first draft policy, which was 
discussed and will be worked on further. 


Ollerton Avenue Committee of Management 
— Wendy made contact with Jenny Tame, as 
Fiona on leave until Feb. Catheryn 
Thompson has contacted Lorna, who will be 
our rep on the committee. 


Budgeree Road widening — EV has lodged a 
formal objection. VCAT mediation to take 
place on 6 April. Suzy Zent wants an 
independent assessment by an engineer. We 
have received no reply to our letter. 


BOCA coach tour to Tyers May 1* — have 
received permission from Ollie Archbold to 
visit ‘Dunedin’, even if Ollie is away on the 
day. Have prepared short article for Bird 
Observer about Wirilda and the Jean 
Galbraith Reserve and garden. Bird Group 
will visit Wirilda before May to advise on 
suitable walk. 


Latrobefirst Ambassador program — Alix and 
David plan to participate in the program. 


Summer Camp at Rawson well attended with 
21 from LVFNC and about 10 Upper 
Goulburn FNC members camping and 
joining us for excursions. Friends of Baw 
Baw alpine walk attended by about 50, with 
a number of leaders with good knowledge of 
the area. 


AGM planning — Positions vacant are: 
Secretary, VP2, VP3, Publicity Officer. 
Mary does not wish to renominate for VP2. 


Archives — Delma Hodges would like us to 
consider how to preserve collection of LV 
Naturalists. Some years have been bound 
into books. There are 10 books, which cover 
the years from Oct 1963-Dec 1979, and Jan 
1985-Dec 1989, with 1973 book missing. 
Most books contain 2 years of Naturalists. 
Will find out how many to be done and get a 
quote. 


Frog guest speaker for June, Max Sargeant, 
requested a club member to join in with 
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excursions he runs for Primary School 
students to Hazelwood Wetlands. Jackie has 
volunteered. 


FOBB Geological Walk, Sunday March 21, 
Walhalla Township led by Scott Murray — 
meet Parkers Corner 9.30, or on-site at 
Stringers Park Walhalla 10am. 


Latrobe Region Nature book — next meeting 
of subcommittee at David’s March 17, 7.30. 


Tarra Bulga NP Centenary Celebrations — 
Heritage Day March 8 sausage sizzle and 
picnic day. Centenary Day in July. 


Loy Yang Community Consultative 
committee to be set up. We are to be asked 
to send a representative. 

GUEST SPEAKER FOR MARCH 
Kylie Debono is Project Officer River 
Health, WGCMA, responsible for the 
development of the West Gippsland River 
Health Strategy and its ongoing 
implementation and monitoring. The 
development of the strategy is a requirement 
of the Victorian River Health Strategy, the 
Regional Catchment Strategy and is 
influenced by the Green Paper released by 
the Victorian Government in August 2003. 


The RHS is an overarching strategy which 
aims to integrate river health issues for the 
South Gippsland, Latrobe and Thomson 
River basins. The strategy will provide a 
clear focus for river health investment 
through consideration of a range of issue 
related management plans, some of which 
include floodplain, water quality, fisheries, 
flow, stormwater, and salinity management, 
and coastal action plans. 


RASSLANDS (continued from Dec-Jan) _ 


Structure and Ecology. Today, native 
grasslands occur as two types, depending on 
past history of disturbance type (grazing, 
burning), season, frequency and intensity. 


The first type are small, often linear remnants 
such as railways and cemeteries that were 
excluded from grazing but were repeatedly 
burned, as often as every 2-3 years. 


These regularly burned grasslands occur on 
roadsides, rail reserves and other public land 
such as cemeteries, racing tracks, town 
commons and so on. Examples of these are 


Briagolong cemetery, Munro rail reserve and 
Manor rail reserve. Although their primary 
use is not for conservation, this history of 
burning has been a regime of ‘benign 
neglect’ that has allowed many of these high 
quality, floristically diverse remnants to 
survive. They tend to be rich in threatened 
plant species that require regular opening-up 
of the grassland, but are sensitive to stock 
grazing. Few animals live here, because of 
the small size of the remnant and the 
frequency of fire and, because of the frequent 
fire regimes, few or no trees remain. 


The second type of grasslands occur on large 
areas of private land with a history of 
grazing. Large grassland paddocks now only 
occur to the west and north of the State. In 
Gippsland, a few areas of grassy woodland 
remain on private land, with some small 
areas of open Kangaroo Grass pasture. 


These paddocks only retain native grassy 
remnants if they have been grazed lightly and 
not ploughed, fertilised or sown with exotic 
species. The best sites have generally had 
stock removed in spring, to allow flowering 
and seed set. They provide better fauna 
habitat, though they are usually less florally 
diverse, and contain plants that are burning- 
sensitive but tolerant of light grazing. 


From his studies of Gippsland Plains grassy 
ecosystems, Ian Lunt suggested that the 
present grasslands and grassy woodlands are 
selective remnants of an original grassy 
woodland ecosystem that have evolved since 
European invasion. This ecological 
segregation has been created by management 
methods - grazing for grassy woodlands, and 
burning for grasslands. Frequent burning, on 
small rail reserves and roadsides, has created 
an open, treeless, diverse community of 
flora, with many rare or threatened species, 
including those sensitive to grazing. Regular 
low level grazing management has retained 
the trees of an open woodland, and the 
habitat complexity necessary for fauna 
diversity, but reduced the quality of the 
ground layer. To conserve the biodiversity of the 
entire grassy ecosystem, both grasslands and 
grassy woodlands must be saved. 


Unfortunately many threats remain. Prior to 1983 
rail reserves were burnt for fuel reduction every 
one or two years, but since then burning has been 
almost entirely replaced by scraping and grading 
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for firebreaks. This has caused invasion of a 
variety of weeds including rank annual grasses 
and destroyed the best remnants. 


On roadsides, regular burning was replaced by 
cheaper and less labour-intensive grading, 
ploughing and herbicide spraying. 


Public utilities have also increasingly used 
roadsides and rail reserves for cables and pipes. 
Undisturbed areas are unaffected, but the 
disturbed area has become heavily weed invaded. 


The cause and mechanism of weed invasion is 
change in soil nutrients. Introduced weeds are 
extremely good colonisers. Many of them, 
_ particularly weedy grasses, are annuals and have 
a high seed production for one year. Most natives 
on the other hand are perennials - long lived 
plants that don’t produce much seed and can 
often require certain conditions to reproduce, i.e. 
ideal combinations of fire, rainfall and presence 
of pollinating insects. So weeds tend to be very 
good colonisers compared with natives. Natives, 
however, are very persistent and will tolerate 
much more extremes of drought, salinity, acid 
soils, low nutrient levels etc. 


Grassy ecosystems are almost completely 
unrepresented in the reserve system. Remnants 
are not managed for conservation and there is 
economic pressure for more development and 
more farm produce. Most are unknown and 
unappreciated, because they look boring or 
untidy. 


What Can We Do? The first rule is to protect 
what we have. Ideally we need to conserve the 
best remnants, and a combination of the best 
remnants. For a variety of management and 
historical reasons, species have disappeared from 
one remnant and been retained at another. By 
conserving grasslands with burning histories, and 
grasslands and grassy woodlands with grazing 
histories, we can hope to manage all the species 
and natural processes of the community — as far 
as they still exist in such altered environments. 
But almost all remnants are modified in one way 
or another. So we’re stuck with managing altered 
systems. 


It is potentially extremely expensive, mostly in 
terms of labour, to try to re-create a grassland. 
Revegetation is not just planting trees, certainly 
not in grasslands, it is the planting of a vast suite 
of species, ensuring that pollinators are present, 
that weed seed is not present, that the soil 
nutrient balance and structure is correct, and that 
non-vascular and invertebrate life are also 
present. 


At the moment we can’t fully recreate from 
scratch, but there are definite roles for 
revegetation. Restoration and enhancement are 
not alternatives to retention but they can help to 
maintain, repair or improve the quality of an 
existing remnant; connect fragmented remnants; 
improve species diversity within that remnant, 
and manage weeds and prevent weed invasion. 


However, we also need more reserves, via land 
purchase or transfer of public land, and better 
management. At present reserves are under- 
funded and more research is needed to determine 
better methods of weed control and biomass 
reduction e.g. management without herbicides, 
replacement of weeds by native species, use of 
combinations of fire, grazing, different animals 
(llamas!) and slashing. 


On other public land we need to change the work 
culture of rail, road and telecommunications 
organisations. These managers must accept their 
responsibilities as land managers - not just the 
immediate work site in the short term, but 
considering off-site effects and long-term impacts 
and management. Works crews need to be trained 
to understand the impacts of their work. 


A strong focus should be on private land, 
because almost the only large remnants of native 
grassy ecosystems in Gippsland are on private 
grazing properties. We need incentives for 
landholders to enter into conservation covenants 
and management agreements; and for whole farm 
planning to encourage diversification and better 
value from the farm enterprise. Work has been 
done at a number of universities to study the 
complementary role of native pastures. The 
recent Bush Tender trials have also encouraged 
landholders to manage their native pastures. 


Conservation and production are not mutually 
exclusive. Native grasslands have been retained 
because of past low intensity land use. This can 
be viewed as under-utilising a farm, and the 
owner can be seen as a lazy farmer if they don’t 
go for maximum productivity. But farmers need 
not put their entire property under a regime of” 
minimal grazing. Native pastures can play a 
valuable role in the whole farm enterprise. The 
whole farm doesn’t have to be like this, just 
perhaps a single paddock, which can then be used 
for fine wool, lambing shelter, worm-free feeding 
area, and drought refuge. 


We also need to develop conservation 
management networks and encourage community 
involvement in management. The Gippsland 
Plains Conservation Management Network is a 
network of sites, from different land tenures and 
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managers, brought together in an attempt to 
manage all the scattered remnants together. They 
are currently running trials on understorey 
replanting in Grassy Woodlands and 
experimental removal of noisy miners. 


All these actions require willing participation 
from all land managers. To encourage this 
participation, educators are promoting native 
grassy ecosystems for their rarity, their scientific 
and educational value, their role in gardens and 
landscapes, their value to agriculture as useful 
plants for resisting drought, erosion, salinity and 
acidity, and their importance to our social and 
cultural heritage. This last factor is an often 
overlooked value. 


We often hear that grasslands are too hard to 
manage. It’s true that a weedy, disturbed 
grassland can be a real problem, but if it’s in 
reasonably good condition there are a few basic 
tules of thumb. The messages we want to 
promote are firstly, 


1. Stick to the previous known management 
history. 


¢ Ifa site’s always been burnt, don’t stop 
buming. 


e I[fit’s never been burnt, don’t start. 


Don’t change management unless you’ve got a 
very good reason and have carried out trials. 


2. It is better to do something than nothing, even 
if you’re not exactly certain it’s the right thing. 


We need to sell grasslands. They contain flagship 
species such as the Purple Diuris. People are 
fascinated by rarity. Grassy ecosystems are the 
most endangered in the State. They are rarer than 
and as diverse as rainforests - but they don’t have 
the appeal and stature of rainforests because of 
the scale problem. It’s hard to chain yourself to a 
daisy. Get down and look! 


Grasslands are not boring and untidy — they’re 
rich, diverse, colourful so don’t tidy them up 
please. What many people see as a grassland is 
often a grazing paddock mostly dominated by 
introduced weeds. Such paddocks are to real 
native grasslands as a pine plantation to a 
rainforest - neat, tidy, minimal species diversity, 
sub-optimal habitat. Grasslands can reduce fire 
hazards — it’s rank growth of exotic weeds that’s 
untidy and unattractive. Native grasslands are 
low, open, dotted with flowers and dominated by 
grasses that are green and actively growing in 
summer. 


Native grasslands and grassy woodlands are our 
natural and social heritage. We need to learn how 
to care for them, and manage them. Cemeteries 
are often highly valued as a repository of a 
region’s human history. To some people it is seen 
as a sign of disrespect if the cemetery has long 
native grasses, and is “messy”. Yet consider that 
the wildflower gardens that persist in beautiful 
cemeteries such as Briagolong and Maffra are 
actually repositories too of natural history — the 
native grasslands that might have been familiar to 
those who lived a hundred years ago. 


Gippsland has some of the most beautiful 
grassland remnants in the State. It has a variety 
of highly threatened species. These remnants and 
species are dependent on our ongoing 
commitment for their ongoing survival. The onus 
is on all of us as a community to do whatever we 
can to ensure the ongoing survival of our 
biodiversity. 

OCTOBER BIRD DAY = = 2 
We met at the Tyers Bridge Picnic Area on the 
Moe-Walhalla Rd. After observing and recording 
the birds about the picnic area we crossed the 
road to go down the Tyers River where we had 
seen Whistlers on a previous visit. Sure enough 
the Golden Whistlers were flying around and 
occasionally sitting on the bushes to display their 
lovely golden colours. We did not see the Rufous 
Whistler but the loud ee-chong of its call was 
quite recognizable. So it was there also. The 
White-naped Honeyeaters were calling but their 
movements were so swift in the tree tops that we 
were not able to get them in our glasses. A Satin 
Bowerbird in green plumage flew into a tree and 
perched behind an upright branch. However it 
must have decided we were no threat as it then 
perched on a branch in the open for us to admire 
it. We then went to Seninis Track and again 
down to the river. Here we found the little forest 
birds like the Blue Fairy-wrens, Thornbills and a 
Yellow Robin. A Kookaburra and an Australian 
Raven called further away. We also found the 
Clematis, the Wonga Vine and the Bootlace Bush 
all in flower. 


At the beginning of Seninis Track Alix had 
noticed Greenhood Orchids on the bank, so on 
the way out we stopped to admire them. There 
were over 50 Alpine Greenhoods, some about a 
foot high. They certainly were a lovely sight in 
the sunlight. The weather had been very pleasant. 
The bird list for this enjoyable morning contained 
24 species. 


Bon Thompson 
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Meeting: Friday 23 April Tropical Rainforest of Mt Hotham — David Greenwood 
Excursion: Saturday 24 April Mossvale Park, Berry’s Creek, Mirboo Nth-Leongatha Rd. 
Meet 10.30am at Mossvale Park. 
Bird Group Excursion: Saturday 1 May to Wirilda to join with the BOCA bus tour 
group. Contact: Elsie Coggan # 5127 1857. 
Botany Group: No details - please contact Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 
Meeting: Friday 28 May TBA as Noel Schleiger is not available on this night. 
Excursion: Saturday 29 May As planned lichens excursion is related to Noel’s talk this 
will also be changed. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 
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VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ® 5662 2449 
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Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 
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Anthea Whitelaw. Full details in SGCS U8 ay Program. 
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- Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes 5148 3058 (Secretary) 
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ORCHIDS AT SUSE UES ES — 25 
OCTOBER 2003 


We gathered at Gormandale and were 
pleased to see Bon and Ollie Thompson. 
They headed a long trail of cars into the 
State forests south east of Gormandale. Our 
first stop was at Anzac Road. Immediately 
we noticed an abundance of Pink and White 
Fingers. A closer look learned that most of 
the pink ones were still “White” Fingers, 
Caladenia catenata. The real Pink Fingers, 
Caladenia carnea can be identified by the 
stripes on the column and the very much 
erect dorsal sepal. It’s amazing how many 
shades of pink there are. We got even more 
excited when we spotted a Brown Beaks, 
Pyrorchis suaveolens. The big heart-shaped 
ground leaves of the Red Beaks, Pyrorchis 
nigricans were numerous, but no flowering 
plant was found. Further we found 
Glossodia major, Waxlip orchid and Diuris 
orientis, Donkey or Wallflower orchid. One 
Diuris plant had complete green lateral 
sepals, but was still classified as D. orientis. 


Our next stop was further down Anzac 
Road. There we were able to find some more 
species of the genus Caladenia. First we 
discovered Clarke’s Caladenia, C. clarkiae. 
The distinct features of this orchid are a 
strongly hooded dorsal sepal and labellum 
with purple apex and 4 rows of short, stalked 
crowded laminar calli extending to the base 
of the mid-lobe. The striped column is 
slightly bent forward. Next we found Musky 
Caladenia, C. gracilus. This species often 
has more than one flower at the same stem. 
The dorsal sepal is also strongly hooded and 
has a brownish colour. The tongue of the 
labellum has a purple tip. Most distinctive is 
its pungent musky scent. Then Wendy and 
Jacky got stuck on another Caladenia and 
asked Bon for help. It appeared to be the 
Bronze Caladenia, C. iridescens. It’s a small 
hooded Caladenia with yellow-green flowers 
suffused with crimson and doted with dark 
glands. To me it seems a cross between the 
Spider orchids and the  Caladenias 
represented by White and Pink fingers and 
makes it clear they really belong to the same 
genus. Other orchids found in this area were 
Mayfly orchid, Acianthus caudatus, Nodding 
Greenhood, Pterostylis nutans and Tall Sun 
orchid, Thelymitra nuda. In the mean time 


Phil got bitten by a bull ant. Wendy advised 
him to rub the bite with young Bracken Fern 
which seems to give relief. 


After lunch we moved on to Mullundung 
Flora and Fauna Reserve. Again we found a 
forest floor dotted with white and pink 
coloured Caladenias. Apart from a Sun 
orchid with reddish buds nothing new was 
found. Opening the bud with ours fingers we 
identified it as Thelymitra rubra, Salmon 
Sun orchid. The yellow column arms of this 
species are fringed with dense teeth, where 
as Thelymitra carnea, Pink Sun orchid has 
weakly warted column arms instead of 
“brushes” as Bon gave us simple features to 
remind. Bon and Ollie had to leave and we 
decided to break up too. A wise decision as 
it started to rain when we got into our cars. 


Marja Bouman 
OLD PORT TRAIE 28.2.04 — 


Meandering through coastal pondlanta of 
coast manna gum, saw banksias, cherry 
ballart and tree broom-heath, the Old Port 
Trail follows the foreshore of Corner Inlet 
from the Albert River to Port Albert. Once 
an important Aboriginal footpath, it was later 
used by the Old Port settlers in 1841, 
Commissioner Tyers when he lived at 
‘Seabank’ and local residents ever since. 


On a grey misty morning ruffled by a slight 
breeze, the LVFNC met at ‘Seabank’ to add 
their footsteps. Their initial view was of a 
receding tide over the mudflats, green banks 
of mangroves, the blue smudge of Wilson’s 
Promontory, the unrelenting greenness of 
Gellion’s Run and, in the distance, the wind 
towers at Toora. 


The history of the track covered: two 
Aboriginal myths (the White Frog of Port 
Albert and Loo-Errn and Marin-e-bek), the 
Kurnai and their food, early settlers, the 
wreck of the ‘Clonmel’ in 1841, MacMillan’s 
venture in 1841, the Old Port settlement. 


Although a dry summer, some plants were 
still in bloom, birds were plentiful and March 
flies vied with mosquitoes for insect 
dominance. On the return walk along the 
shoreline, many creatures were noted. Past 
rough weather was evident in heaped 
seagrass, collapsed cliffs and fallen trees. 
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The bird list for the day numbered around 35 (list 
available from the editor if required). Plants in 
flower/berry/seed - 17 (list also available). 
‘Animals’ noted were: march flies, mosquitoes, 
leaf-curling spiders, various butterflies, soldier 
crabs, jellyfish, sea jelly (egg case of sea snail), 
shell fish — cockles, pipi, sea snail, bubble shell. 


Perhaps the most disturbing plants seen were 
a clump of gorse along the track and 
regenerating Ride-grass Spartina townsendii 
on a mound of beaded glasswort. The latter 
has been reported and plants will be sprayed 


Built-up ant mounds and a mackerel sky 
heralded rain — which fell later that night. 


SiGe Aisa 


The } Neweuiihet ecine of the botany group 
was held at Edward Hunter Reserve in Moe. 
We gathered at the Wirraway Street car park 
under cold and wet conditions. With books 
and note pads packed in plastic we took off. 
What looked like a grassy understorey with 


weeds appeared to be a perfect hunting © 


ground for orchids. 


At short distance we found three different 
Spider orchids. With great effort we 
identified the plants. While Bon was reading 
out the key, others were using measuring 
tape and loupe to observe the different part 
of the plants. 


Caladenia  phaeoclavia — Mountain 


Greencomb Spider Orchid 


This Spider orchid belongs to the dilatata 
group and favours hilly areas, grows in open 
forest, often with heathy understorey, in 
clay-loam soils. The exact distribution is 
uncertain owing to split up of the “old” 
Caladenia dilatata into several specific 
species. The present C. dilatata is not 
recorded for our area, but neither is C. 
Phaeoclavia. That’s probably because 
nobody. has sent a specimen down to the 
herbarium as the previous C. dilatata was 
already recorded. The flowers are yellowish 
with maroon stripes. The labellum is olive 
green at the base with a white band and a 
deep maroon tip. The sepals are less than 
50mm long and have long filamentous tips 
ending in reddish brown or burnt orange 
clubs about 8mm long. The lateral sepals are 


directed downwards or forwards. The 
labellum is one of the most distinctive parts. 
It is strongly concave with about 5 pairs of 
fine marginal teeth to 6mm long and central 
calli in 4 rows. 


Caladenia montana, formerly known as 
Caladenia fitzgeraldii 


(Census of Vascular Plants of Victoria, June 
2003). This Spider orchid has large pale 
yellow flowers and rigid, downward-pointing 
lateral sepals and petals. The sepals bear 
thick very dark clubs up to 13mm long. The 
labellum is pale at the base with extensive 
maroon apex, often with faint veining. The 
margins consist of numerous straight, linear 
teeth to 1mm long. Central calli in 4-6 rows. 


The next Spider orchid we spotted was 
identified as Caladenia flavovirens. My 
notes describe this orchid as a green comb 
with clubs at the end of the petals, but no 
glands. Sepals are less than 50mm _ long. 
However Tony Bishop’s description in his 
“Field Guide to the Orchids of New South 
Wales and Victoria” is contradictive. He 
calls it the Summer Spider Orchid, flowering 
in Dec-Jan. So what does it do in full bloom 
on a very cold day in early November? He 
also describes the tips of the sepals and 
petals having inrolled margins and covered in 
short club-shaped glandular hairs, but 
without distinct clubs. It looks like we have 
to redo our exercise next year. When I 
discussed the matter with Bon, she told me 
C. flavovirens is not recorded for our area 
and the orchid may have belonged to the 
Caladenia patersonii group, which comes 
next to it in the key. 


We also spotted several Sun orchids, but none 
open due to the cold weather. We fiddled with the 
buds to find the distinct features and identified 
Thelymitra rubra, T. nuda (previously T. 
aristata) and T. ixioides var. ixioides. We went a 
bit further down the road so Beatrice could show 
us her “babies”, large clumps of Duck orchids. 
On the way to her “secret” spot we came across 
numerous Waxlip orchids, Glossodia major. The 
Duck orchids were thriving after bum offs in 
recent years. Unfortunately they were still in bud. 
On the way back to the cars it started pouring 
and we all got soaked within minutes. We 
decided to have a picnic at home. 


Marja Bouman 
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LVENC BIRDOS GROUP AT WIRILDA 
on 8" March 2004 


Bon and Ollie Thompson, Anne and Gordon 
Stewart, Vi Harrison, Alix Williams 


In the first half an hour we didn’t need to 
move from the cars to see a dozen different 
species of birds eg 


King Parrots, Mistletoebirds, Silvereyes, 
Eastern and Crimson Rosellas. There were 
plenty of Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters which 
enabled us to have many good observations 
of this beautiful bird. High in the trees lots of 
Satin Bowerbirds and overhead was a large 
flock of White-throated Needletails (a new 
bird for the Wirilda list). 


One of the highlights of the day was to 
closely observe several curious Rufous 
Fantails. We spent most of the time 
wandering around the perimeter of the park 
area and didn’t spend much time up the 
track. In total we saw 32 species, most of 
which were around the park area — see list 
below. 


The park area was well maintained and the 
BBQ/lunch facilities in good condition. The 
same could not be said for the track. We 
only ventured a short distance (say 300 
metres) up Ollie’s Track that was partly 
overgrown with blackberries and generally 
untended. 


Bird List for the day 

Yellow-tailed Black C’too White-eared Honeyeater 
Galah Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo New Holland Honeyeater 
King Parrot Yellow Robin 

Crimson Rosella Grey Shrike-thrush 
Eastern Rosella Rufous Fantail 
Kookaburra Grey Fantail 
White-throated Treecreeper Grey Butcherbird 
Superb Fairy-wren Magpie 

Spotted Pardalote Little Raven 

Brown Thornbill Satin Bowerbird 

Striated Thornbill Red-browed Finch 
Lewin’s Honeyeater Mistletoe Bird 

Red Wattlebird Tree Martin 

Noisy Miner Silvereye 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater White-throated Needletail 


Alix Williams 


REPORT ON 
HELD 22.3.2004 | 


General Wiectineen & Excursions 


Friday 23 April: Tropical Rainforests of Mt 
Hotham — David Greenwood 


Saturday 24 April: Mossvale Park, Berry’s 
Creek, Mirboo Nth-Leongatha Rd. Meet 
10am at Mossvale Park. 


Friday 28 May: TBA as Noel Schleiger is 
unavailable. 


Saturday 29 May: As planned lichens 
excursion is related to Noel’s talk this will 
also be changed. 


Botany Group — No details, please contact 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group — 1 May: Joining the BOCA 
coach tour group at Wirilda. Contact Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $192.49. 
Investment A/c $9868.17. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Risk Management Strategy Policy second 
draft approved, but yet to check our 
requirements under insurance policy. Alix 
has also researched first aid kits, and suggest 
one to be purchased and carried on 
excursions, cost approx $50; Alix authorised 
to purchase. 


BUSIN ee SUES 


Budgeree Road widening — Suzie Zent is 
preparing for VCAT mediation on 6 April 
where it is hoped to reach agreement by 
negotiation. EV is retaining a barrister and 
Ross Scott has made an assessment of the 
engineering aspect of the proposal and is 
willing to be cross examined at the hearing. 
Reply to our letter from John Thwaites states 
that DSE have inspected the site and given © 
Latrobe City permission to proceed 
providing conditions regarding appropriate 
offsets for vegetation removed are met. 
Concern is that the value of the old remnant 
vegetation Latrobe City is planning to 
remove in its road widening is very high and 
cannot be replaced. 


AGM will be chaired by Lorna, and Phil will 
chair GM 
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Gift of club mug to David Davies in 
appreciation for auditing books. 


Gifts for speakers surplus to requirements — 
will offer to members for suitable donation. 


LV Naturalist preservation — 1973 book has 
been found. Still getting a quote for binding. 


SEANA (formerly VFNCA) campout report 
— 8 members and friends attended campout 
at Princetown near Port Campbell on March 
long weekend. Very successful with bird and 
plant excursions to coastal and inland 
locations. Report on excursions prepared by 
Timboon FNC will be available at a later 
date. 


Latrobe Nature Reserve book meeting 
postponed due to David’s accident. Will 
arrange another meeting at David’s at a later 
date. 


Club computer which Elsie has been using 
(donated by Loy Yang Power) was damaged 
beyond repair by lightning strike, Will be 
donated to Gippsland Green PC for 
recycling. 


Will ask Delma to look up in Naturalist old 
excursion reports of Darlimurla to send to 
Friends of Lyrebird Walk. 


Conservation Matters 


Jackie attended meeting on the Environment 
Protection and Biodiversity Conservation 
Act. There appear to be some avenues to use 
this act, but would need assistance from a 
conservation group with legal backup, eg 
EV. 


CEWG meeting March 2 (Phil) - discussion 
on NEIP proposal of Traralgon Creek 
catchment management as a model for the 
whole Latrobe catchment within Latrobe 
City. Greening Latrobe project is intended to 
collect information on revegetation works in 
the region. Latrobe Heritage Study — The 
Traralgon Heritage project in 1992 is to be 
updated to produce a new register of sites of 
cultural or natural heritage value. 


LERG meeting March 16 (Phil) - talk on 
ambient air quality in LV. 


Agreed to request from Suzie Zent to 
support application by Friends of Gippsland 
Bush for weed eradication and revegetation 


of sections of Upper Middle Creek Rd near 
Jeeralangs. 


International Power ECC meeting (Lorna) — 
tour of Proposed West Field. Invitation to 
meet CEO from the UK next week. 


BIRDS IN TOWN 


Birds living in the town are more at home in 
our garden than the birds were on the farm. I 
suppose they are more used to people being 
around. We think we may be on the gourmet 
trail for birds. Our dining room window is 
almost to the ground and we have a Sulphur- 
crested White Cockatoo who parades up and 
down along it. We do not know if it does 
this when we are not about but it certainly 
does when we are in the room. After a 
number of parades if nothing happens and we 
don’t take any notice, it lets out a screech. 
Then often Ollie throws out some food. The 
Cockatoo eats it and flies away and we don’t 
see it for the rest of the day. There is also a 
Little Raven which appears to be feeding 
young nearby as they carry scraps away. 
Ollie threw some pieces of crust on the lawn 
in the sun. The crusts got very dry before the 
birds arrived. The Raven picked up a piece 
and dropped it. Then it picked it up again 
and took it to the birdbath and dunked it 
before it ate it. It dunked several pieces after 
that. Ollie also saw it bring bread to our 
property to dunk in our birdbath. 

Bon Thompson 

WA TRIP AUGUST-OCTOBER 2003 
With forecasts of heavy rain, we set out for 
our third trip over to ‘The West’, for what I 
hoped would be several weeks of great 
botanical discovery. The trip took us through 
a very wet central and western Victoria, then 
north, passing through Ngarkat Conservation 
Park, on the SA-Vic border. Here, in Mallee 
woodland, and Mallee heathlands, many 
beautiful and rare plants grow. 


As we travelled north, the Mallee gives way 
to saltbush and bluebush plains. The 
Southern Flinders Ranges, with their ~ 
Grasstree covered hilltops, break up these 
plains around Port Augusta. The Eyre 
Highway then travels through the northern 
part of the Eyre Peninsula. Hakea 
francisiana, Boronia inornata subsp. 
Leptophylla, Acacia sp’s, Eremophila sp’s, 
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can be seen. West of Ceduna very fine 
examples of Zempletonia retusa, Cockies’ 
Tongues, can be seen along the wide road 
verges. 


Just west of Yalata the Nullarbor Plain 
starts, but it’s not long before stunted 
Eucalypts start to appear as the road passes 
close to the coastal cliffs, near Eucla. West 
of Eucla, Acacia papyrocarpa, the Western 
Myall is one of the most common plants. The 
fun starts on day seven, for the trip from 
Balladonia to Norseman is the first chance 
we get to see some real western flora. 


It’s then north to Coolgardie, then west to 
Northam. East of Southern Cross, Boorabbin 
National Park straddles the Great Eastern 
Hwy. This is a good place to see many 
Grevillea sp, Conospermum sp, and other 
Semi-arid woodland flora. Some plants of 
note: Acacia rossei, Grevillea excelsior, G. 
paradoxa. 


From Northam, it’s north through Wongan 
Hills, Wubin, Perenjori, to Morawa. Many of 
the plants along these roads I had never seen 
before, plants like: Grevillea asparagoides, 
G. obliquistigma subsp funicularis, Hakea 
scoparia, just to name a few. With the sun 
setting low, and still a further 39km to go, 
we did a 40km detour west of Perenjori to 
see the Lechenaultia macrantha. It was 
worth it. 


The next day it was north to Mullewa, west 
to Geraldton, then north to Kalbarri. The 
first plant of interest was just north of 
Morawa, Melaleuca  fulgens subsp. 
Steedmanii, just starting to flower. Then 
came Melaleuca filifolia, but only smallish 
flowered forms. Grevillea tenuiloba was 
next. This is one plant I had hoped to see. I 
was not disappointed. West of Mullewa the 
Northern Sand Plain flora starts. 


With the sun starting to set we made our 
way to the surprisingly big town of Kalbarri. 
On the way we found Verticordia nobilis, V. 
picta, Isopogon  divergens, — Darwinia 
virescens, and Grevillea didymobotrya subsp. 
Didymobotrya. We spent two and a half days 
looking around Kalbarri. 


It was then off to Shark Bay. The highway 
north at first travelled through more 
sandheath like Kalbarri, but soon became 


woodlands. In this area we found the 
beautiful Verticordia etheliana with its large 
red flowers, and the equally beautiful Hakea 
bucculenta and Banksia ashbyi. Further 
north, Mulga woodland type took over. Not 
a lot of plants were in flower, but there was 
an Acacia in flower, and Grevillea 
gordoniana was yet to flower. We found 
Diplolaena grandiflora growing in the Shark 
Bay area, but it was finished. 


Leeman is situated on the coast, south of 
Geraldton, and with more National Parks 
than you could poke a stick at. We decided 
to stay a week. Not long enough! Every road 
in the area has a wide road verge, covered in 
plants. Then each National Park had its own 
special Rare Plant(s), so we had some long 
days. We found too many plants to list. 


Next it was off to Northam, then south to 
Busselton. The trip down, mainly through 
the Darling Range (Yarra Road) was through 
lovely Jarrah, Marri and Wandoo woodland. 
In this forest we found the beautiful 
Caladenia splendens. In coastal areas 
around Busselton we found Darwinia 
citriodora, and lots of it. Also nearby, 
Grevillea quercifolia, Hakea amplexicaulis, 
Hypocalyma robustum and some beautiful 
Pea flowers. We then headed south to 
Augusta. On the way we found twelve 
species of Orchids. Just north of Augusta, 
along Caves Road, is some very nice Karri 
forest, well worth seeing. 


Next day, it was off to Pemberton, and the 

Gloucester Tree. The trip to Albany started 

off with a visit to some coastal sandplains, 

where we found Banksia quercifolia, stunted 

forms of Banksia grandis and Caladenia 
thinicola. Then it was back into the forest, 

where we found Acacia _ pentadenia, 

Isopogon axillaris and _—_ Chorilaena 
quercifolia, Then it was on to Esperance, - 
and a week looking around. 


Esperance is surrounded by some very 
diverse habitats, Semi Arid Eucalypt forests 
to the north, Coastal Heathlands to the west 
and east, and extensive Mallee shrubland. 
Again, far too many plants to list. There 
were Lechenaultia formosa by the hundreds 
along a fire break, and in many different 
shades of red, as well as variegated forms. 
We also found over 25 different Orchids. 
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Ravensthorpe, west of Esperance, was the last 
destination, and like Esperance, is surrounded by 
flora rich areas. To the south is Fitzgerald River 
National Park, and to the north is Frank Hann 
NP. Both these parks have a large range of 
flowering plants. The Ravensthorpe Range is 
also a very rich flora area, with several restricted 
plants. Frank Hann NP, east of Lake King, is 
covered in Mallee Heathland, rich in flowering 
plants (at the right times). 


Fitzgerald River NP, a Biosphere Reserve, has 
over 1,850 plants, making it the richest Park in 
the state, and over 70 are found nowhere else. 


So at the end of six weeks, we headed for home. 
Around Norseman, we found Eremophila 
purpurescens, Grevillea _sarissa subsp. 
Anfractifolia, Pterostylis exserta and P. roensis. 
The Western Myalls between Eucla and Port 
Augusta were flowering sporadically. The trip 
ended seven weeks and 13,000+km after it 
started. Long, but worth it. 


Andrew Green 


Note: Andrew has lists of the many plants seen in 
the different areas and would be willing to share 


The LVFNC has been involved in much 
conservation work over the years, and the 
following is a potted history of some of the 
club’s early involvement in reserving significant 
areas. Later editions of the Naturalist will carry 
histories of some of our larger and perhaps 
better known parks and reserves. These notes 
were prepared by Bon Thompson in 2003. 


When the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club 
was formed in 1960 it chose the motto ‘Protect 
and Enjoy’. This motto was immediately taken 
up in the cause of conservation. Between 1960 
and 1964 quite a number of reserves around the 
Latrobe Valley were declared. In 1962 the APM 
had agreed to reserve some 12 acres of Bird’s 
Gully on the Thorpdale Road. The Gully was 
named after the adjoming landowner Mr. Bird. 
Also in the same year some Crown Land at 
Traralgon South was to be inspected so that a 
recommendation for its preservation could be 
prepared. By July 1964 the Traralgon Shire 
Secretary advised that a committee of 
management for the enlarged reserve at 
Traralgon South would be formed. By September 
that year the president, Ken Eldridge, reported 
that the committee of management had been 
formed with him as President, and plans for 


fencing the area were in hand. This reserve was 
on the then Callignee South Road behind the old 
Traralgon South School. When land was 
allocated for the Loy Yang Power Station this 
reserve came within that land. The act that 
brought LoyYang Power into being superseded 
the act declaring the Traralgon South Reserve. 
After much negotiating with the State Electricity 
Commission, the Club managed to get another 
Flora Reserve at Traralgon South to replace the 
first reserve. This reserve is behind the 
Motorcross track on the Traralgon Creek Road. 


In May 1964 there was discussion on reserving 
bushland around Sayers Trig Point about 5km 
north west of Hernes Oak, and by December 
1964 Morwell Shire Council advised that the 
reservation of 50 acres in the vicinity of Sayers 
Trig Point had been declared as a flora reserve. 
Also that month Mr Homan reported a botanical 
survey of Edward Hunter Pool area was 
completed and the City of Moe Council 
contacted. In September the Council reported that 
it was negotiating with the Railway 
Commissioners for purchase of the Edward 
Hunter Pool area. 


In July 1964 the Shire of Morwell Council was 
approached for a reserve at Silcox’s Hill near the 
Morwell/Yinnar Road. In August it was decided 
to ask the Minister For Lands and Conservation 
to consider the advisability of preserving areas of 
natural bush adjacent to pine plantations, where 
it was necessary to clear native bushland for 
planting pines. This was to ensure that bird-life 
in the vicinity would be maintained. 


In October 1964 Jim Peterson reported that he 
had officially represented the Club at a visit to 
South Cascade Creek in the Thomson Valley, 
with members of the City of Moe Council and the 
Shires of Morwell and Trafalgar. It was decided 
to approach the Secretary of the Forest 
Commission to get this area declared a Scenic 
Reserve. By December it was reported that we 
were one of several clubs interested and a reserve 
was being considered. In 1966 Jim Peterson 
presented the club’s viewpoint on South Cascade 
to the Parliamentary Committee investigating the 
Thomson River Catchment. The Club cut the 
track through to the South Cascade Creek. 


In 1967 the road to Gormandale was being 
upgraded and a comer at Byes Road was being 
cut off leaving an island of bushland. The club 
compiled a plant list of the area and successfully 
approached the road authority to have it declared 
a wildflower reserve. Much of the surrounding 
bushland was being cleared to plant pines. 
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Meeting: Friday 28 May Flora and Fauna Data Files — Fiona Cross 

Excursion: Saturday29 May Uralla Reserve, Trafalgar. Meet 10am at Reserve carpark. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 14 June to Edward Hunter Reserve. Meet 10am at 
Coalville Rd carpark. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: No details - please contact Wendy Savage @@ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 25 June Wetland and Frog Projects — Max Sargeant. 


Excursion: Sat 26 or Sun 27 June Bruce Fuhrer will be leading a walk with FOBB to look at 
mosses and lichens, and our club is welcome to join them. 
The actual day and other details, including location, will be 
decided later. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts & 5127 3208. Meet 1“ Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 

PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. % 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre B 5674 3738 
Sunday June 6, 3.30-7pm: Hallston Bush Walk & Greater Glider spotlighting. Leader: Bronwyn 
Teesdale. Information - John Gunson # 5674 2956 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec & 5173 1491 (City Liaison ara 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE —- MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
For 2004-5 subscription details see inside back cover - DUE NOW 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JUNE): 11 JUNE 2004 
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PRESIDENTS REPORT 2003 - 2004 


There were two significant events that 
highlighted the year both recognizing the 
achievements of two of our members. 


At the 2003 Annual General meeting Lorna 
Long was awarded a life membership for her 
outstanding service to the Club for more 
than 40 years. Lorna is the longest serving 
Club member and during that time has held 
numerous positions and has been a major 
contributor to the Club’s administration of 
the meetings and excursions. Lorna was also 
editor of the Naturalist for nineteen years 
between 1970 and 1989. Again, on behalf of 
the Club, I would like to congratulate and 
thank Lorna for her contribution to the Club. 
The Club also saw the recognition of another 
member for his service to the community. 
Jack Brooks (and Nancy) received the 2003 
Best Friends Award from the Friends of the 
Park Network in a ceremony at the Mount 
Worth State Park on 7 April 2003. He was 
nominated by his own Friends Group for the 
hard work and dedication he put in to have 
the area proclaimed a Park and efforts since 
then. We would like to congratulate and 
thank Jack and Nancy for this achievement. 


The Club’s general meetings had an average 
attendance of approximately 26 members, 
which is slightly below last year’s average. 
While attendance at these meetings has been 
declining over a number of years it is 
encouraging to see that they are still well 
attended. However I would like to see more 
members attending because they provide an 
important point of contact with other club 
members. The highest number was the 
November meeting where 35 members came 
to hear and see Jim McNabb’s presentation 
on “Night Sounds and how to identify them’. 


The general meetings provided a very high 
standard of presentation and gave a diverse 
range of subjects. Two of the more 
interesting topics were the talk on 
Astronomy by John Sunderland and the talk 
on Aboriginal Cultural Heritage in Gippsland 
by Isobel Ellender. They were unusual 
because neither talk discussed our immediate 
environment normally discussed at our 
meetings. The stars we see in the sky are 
displaced by space (and time) and aboriginal 
culture displaced by time. However both 


topics provided and interesting insight into 
these more unusual subjects not normally 
discussed at Club meetings. 


The remaining topics covered a broad cross 
section of natural history topics including 
mammals, birds, plants and reptiles. There 
were three interesting speakers on mammals 
including flying foxes, platypus and nocturnal 
mammals. Tanya Loos discussed the life 
cycle of the grey-headed Flying Fox and the 
successful attempt to displace a large 
population from the Melbourne Botanic 
Gardens. Melody Serena discussed the 
biology and conservation of one of 
Australia’s most unique mammals - the 
platypus. Not many of us have the 
opportunity of seeing the platypus in the wild 
so Melody gave us some clues on sighting 
them. In our November meeting Jim 
McNabb gave an excellent talk on night 
sounds and how to identify them. His talk 
was supplemented and enhanced by videos of 
the mammals and birds so we were able to 
hear the night sounds while watching the 
mammals making them. The only other bird 
topic was at our April meeting where Chris 
Tzaros gave a talk on Swift Parrots which in 
one of our rarest birds with a very unusual 
life cycle 


Our speaker on reptiles this year was Peter 
Robertson who gave an excellent talk on 
Pythons at out June meeting. It is not 
generally known that we have a species of 
python in Victoria but Peter discussed the 
Inland Carpet Python, which is found in the 
riverine forest and rocky hills of Northern 
Victoria. We had only one talk on 
conservation issues by Nikki Moffatt 
representing Environment Victoria. She 
spoke about the goals and objectives of her 
organization and how they are translated into 
the conservation of our old growth forests. 


Unfortunately two of our meetings this year 
were cancelled at short notice and we were 
very grateful for those speakers who filled in 
at the last minute. One of those speakers was 
Jackie who gave a highly informative and 
interesting talk on Australian Plants - Where 
do they come from. This talk was 
fundamental to our understanding of 


- Australian plants put in the context of the 


geological history of the earth and of plants 
in other parts of the world. Our thanks go to 
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Jackie for her excellent summary in the 
Naturalist. The other speaker to fill in at 
short notice was Isobel Ellender. 


Our knowledge of our local environment 
would not be complete without our Club 
excursions on Saturdays. This year we had 
five excursions relating to General meeting 
topic although there were two that were 
either cancelled or the speaker was changed. 
Unfortunately we were not able to attend an 
astronomy evening at the Coach Road 
Observatory because of the cloudy 
conditions but there is an open invitation to 
be at one of these evenings in the future if 
members wish to attend. Most of the 
excursions were well attended and gave 
members the opportunity of sharing their 
knowledge and experiencing parts of our 
surrounding parks and reserves which is an 
important part of our understanding our local 
environment. 


Our Spring Camp was held on Sunday Island 
in October was well attended by Club 
members. Sunday Island is situated in Corner 
Inlet and is a privately owned Game Reserve 
for deer hunters. We were invited by Keith 
Marshall who is a member of the FNCV and 
has a long-standing interest in the flora and 
fauna of the island. Our thanks to Keith for 
inviting us to his island and his considerable 
hospitality and providing us with some 
memorable experiences. The summer camp 
was held at Rawson where we were joined 
by the Upper Gouldburn FNC and the 
Friends of Baw Baw. We were also very 
fortunate to be joined by Peter and Kathy 
Strickland who shared their extensive 
knowledge with Club members. Our thanks 
also to Parks Victoria who acted as guides 
on the mountain. 


During the year Bon has provided the Club 
with the ‘History of the Club’s involvement 
in the Conservation of Local Reserves’. This 
is an extremely valuable and useful document 
for the Club to have and on behalf of the 
Club I would like to thank Bon and Ollie for 
the time and effort put into the preparation 
of the document. The Committee will decide 
on the best way that the information can be 
disseminated to Club members and the 
community. 


The Club was able to contribute $2000 to 
the restoration of the Lyre Bird Walk and 
this led to the amalgamation of the remaining 
funds in the Conservation Account into the 
Club’s Investment Account. This will 
provide the Club with more financial 
flexibility and security going forward. The 
Club is now in a better position to spend 
some of the funds on items that the Club 
members would find useful and enhance our 
enjoyment of the environment. 


The Club also commenced an ambitious task 
of preparing a Nature Guide of the Latrobe 
Valley region. A small sub committee has 
been set up to oversee the publication of this 
booklet but have received contributions from 
a wide cross section of members who have 
detailed knowledge of parts of our region. 
One of the tasks this year is to coordinate all 
this information and present it to the 
publisher for publication. 


The Club has been extremely fortunate in 
having a stable, committed and enthusiastic 
committee. The contribution of the 
committee members has been invaluable to 
the smooth running of the Club’s activities 
but requires members to give up much of 
their time. Throughout the year the Club 
addresses an enormous number of issues and 
continues to maintain a high reputation in the 
community. On behalf of the Club I would 
like to thank all those committee members, in 
spite of all their other work and domestic 
activities, have continued to serve the Club 
and the community. Congratulations to the 
two members who have received recognition 
for their long-standing service to the Club 
and the local environment. I would also like 
to extend that recognition to all those 
members who have contributed so much to 
the Club. 


I would like to conclude with a reminder that 
the position of Conservation Coordinator is 
still vacant and is an important role in the 
Clubs activities. The Club has a wealth of 
knowledge and experience within the 
membership but it is important that we 
communicate this to the wider community. It 
would be the role of the coordinator to do 
this so that we can contribute towards the 


‘preservation and conservation of the regional! 


environment. No experience would be 
necessary so please give the position serious 
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consideration. Meanwhile I will look forward 
to work with the club for another successful 
year. 


David Stickney 


CAPE LIPTRAP COASTAL PARK 
27.3.04 = 


On a superb autumnal day — windless, 
mellow, sunny — seventeen naturalists met at 
the Cape Liptrap carpark, looking out over a 
misty sapphire sea, the Prom a faint outline. 


Jackie distributed a colourful geological 
map, explaining the rock formations which 
we then observed. Binoculars and Dave’s 
scope came into play to watch the frolicking 
seal and swift passing muttonbirds. 


The predominant flowering plants were 
Dusty Miller, Rosemary Everlasting, 
Common Heath, Prickly Geebung, Silver 
Banksia, Angled Lobelia and four exquisite 
Parson’s Bands. Birds on the list were 
Black-faced Cormorants, Tawny-crowned, 
New Holland and White-eared Honeyeaters, 
Brown Thornbills and Welcome Swallows. 


We lunched at the start of the Walkerville 
South Heathland facing Mt Liptrap, a 
Wedgetail cruising nearby. Birds were few, 
but a dead female antechinus was identified. 
Few plants were flowering, but some of 
interest were Bushy Clubmoss, Furze Hakea 
and Tassel Cord-rush. 


A contrasting walk was through coastal 
woodland, Walkerville Walking Track, 
where enthusiasts viewed Varied Sitella, 
Golden Whistler and, from the lookout, 
Australasian Gannets and Crested Terns. 
Some sampled Prickly Currant-bush, 
admired Xanthosia and added Elderberry 
Panax, Turquoise Berry, Tree Broom-heath, 
Hyacinth Orchids and Wonga © Vine. 
Walkerville South basked in the sunshine, 
waves rolled in, the Prom beckoned as we 
reluctantly wended our way back uphill to 
afternoon tea and farewell. 


Although flowering plants were in short 
supply, the area will be a treasure trove in 
spring. Meet you there? 


Terri Allen 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 


HELD 19.4.2004 
General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 May: Flora and Fauna Data Files 
— Fiona Cross 


Saturday 29 May: Uralla Reserve, 
Trafalgar. Meet 10am at Reserve carpark. 


Friday 25 June: Wetland and Frog Projects 
— Max Sargeant 


June Excursion: will be either Saturday or 
Sunday — Bruce Fuhrer will be leading a 
walk with Friends of Baw Baw to look at 
mosses and lichens, and our club is welcome 
to join them. The actual day and other 
details, including location, will be decided 
later. 


Botany Group — 5 June: no details, please 
contact Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group — 14 June: Edward Hunter 
Reserve. Meet 10am at Coalville Rd carpark. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $328.59. 
Investment A/c $10,268.17 (less $2646 
conservation money and $1000 club money). 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Risk Management Strategy Policy — Filed 
Trips/Excursions guidelines completed as 
there is no requirement under insurance 
policy to include any rider in this. Secretary 
sought clarification of our insurance policy, 
and as it is a public liability policy rather than 
an accident policy, it is purely to protect the 
club from being sued by a club action 
resulting in an injury, rather than to cover 
members against accidents while 
participating in club activities. 


Budgeree Road widening — VCAT mediation 
decided that a review panel consisting of 
Latrobe City engineer, Country Roads Board 
rep and ecologist from EV are to review 
plans to try to minimise vegetation loss. 


FOBB invitation to attend their 25" birthday 
celebrations on Saturday 24 April — reply 
sent explaining that it clashed with our 
excursion date. 


BOCA Coach Tour to Wirilda Saturday 
Mayl1 — final arrangements made; Elsie and 
Alix to lead walk around tracks at Wirilda, 
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then after lunch visit Dunedin and Jean 
Galbraith Reserve. 


Colleys Road botany excursion — recorded 
plants and added this list to Bon and Ollie’s 
earlier list. Concerned about frequency of 
fuel reduction burns as bracken was 
predominating and understorey plants were 
very small, and another burn was planned in 
near future. Wrote letter expressing our 
concerns to DSE Traralgon (Brian Ward — 
Flora and Fauna Coordinator, and Peter 
McHugh — Forest Manager). Will await reply 
before further action. 


LV Naturalists preservation — quote from 
Peter Lendon, Yarragon Bookshop is about 
$37 per book containing 2 years. Decided 
that we should get all unbound Naturalists 
bound when we have collected them all 
together. 


October camp booking at Staughtonvale 
confirmed. 


Summer camp to Enrrinundra Plateau — 
accommodation not available at Combienbar. 
Have made tentative booking at Delegate 
River. Will ask Jenny Edwards re possible 
excursions. 


Sale of surplus gifts netted $21.20. 


Motion: That the supper donation increase to 
$1. W Savage/B Adams 


Latrobe Region book meeting Tuesday May 
4, 7.30pm at David Stickney’s. 


Loy Yang giving away more computers — 
doesn’t appear that the club needs one. 


Conservation Matters 


Greening Latrobe — Native Vegetation. 
Request to provide information on planting 
projects we have been involved in. Will 
submit details on Eric Lubcke Yarra Gum 
Reserve. 


Baw Baw Shire wetland proposal meeting 
attended by Ken and Wendy. Plan to develop 
wetlands near velodrome in Warragul and 
one in Drouin to cater for run off. 


Fiona Cross has been employed by the 
Department * of ~ Sustainability and 
Environment (and its predecessors) for 15 


years. She currently manages the data input 
and curation of the Statewide flora and fauna 
databases managed by the Biodiversity and 
Natural Resources Division. Fiona will 
present an overview of the databases 
managed by DSE including the Flora 
Information System and Victorian Fauna 
Database. She will also demonstrate CDs 
available to the public, including Wild Plants 
of Victoria and Wild Animals of Victoria. 
These CDs combine photos, descriptions and 
distribution maps. 


VALE PEG WALL ~ 


The Club records with regret the passing of 
Peg Wall, a long-time member. Peg and Jim 
joined the club in the 1970s. Peg was a great 
support to Jim during his six years as 
president, and their home was made available 
for business meetings. From 1990 to 1996 
Peg was Publicity Officer for the club and for 
much of Lorna Long’s time as editor of our 
magazine Peg acted as stand-in typist 
whenever Lorna needed her. She was also a 
regular contributor to the magazine and 
often recorded the bird list for our bird days. 
For the last four years Peg had been living in 
a nursing home in Altona Meadows. 


The morning of Saturday 24 April saw some 
fifteen club members and friends gather at 
Mossvale Park, in spite of the rather cold 
and damp weather. The autumnal beauty of 
the park was enhanced by the mists 
shrouding the trees and lawns. Our excursion 
was led by Rodney Emmerson, who has been 
a member of the park’s management 
committee since 1967 and has a keen interest 
in its history. 


In his introductory remarks, Rodney drew 
our attention to two publications: first, the 
late Ellen Lyndon’s “The Story of Mossvale 
Park”, published by the Woorayl Shire 
Historical Society in 1994, and second, the 
recent “Significant Trees of South 
Gippsland” by Mary Ellis, a joint 2002 
publication of the South Gippsland 
Conservation Society and South Gippsland 
Shire Council. Mary’s attractively illustrated 
book lists fifteen trees of the park included 
on the South Gippsland Register of 
Significant Trees on public land; five of these 
are on the Victorian Register. 
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Mossvale Park is situated in the Berry’s 
Creek district, between Mirboo North and 
Leongatha. It is noted for its collection of 
exotic trees, mainly of deciduous and 
coniferous varieties, and includes oak and 
plane trees over one hundred years old. 


In 18878, the nurseryman Francis Moss 
acquired approximately one thousand acres 
of forest and scrub on the western branch of 
the Tarwin River. He proceeded to establish 
a new nursery, Mossmont-on-Tarwin, on 
part of his property, the name reflecting that 
of his earlier nursery in the Ballarat area. 
William Gould managed the South Gippsland 
nursery from 1898 until the death of Francis 
Moss in 1916 at the age of 84. Rodney 
commented that his father recalled the park 
as being neglected and grazed by cattle 
during the 1920s. 


In 1946, some 10-11 acres (4.5ha) of the 
Mossvale property was purchased jointly by 
the Woorayl and Mirboo North Shires and 
declared a public reserve. A seven-member 
committee of management was elected that 
April; it, together with the local Apex Club, 
was active in developing and maintaining the 
reserve from that time. In the mid-1960’s the 
Shire of Woorayl took over management 
responsibility. Mr Bob Auchterlonie, well- 
known naturalist and __ horticulturalist, 
undertook the task of naming the trees in the 
reserve, assisted by the National Herbarium. 
(Refer to Appendix 1 in Ellen Lyndon’s 
book.) 


Rodney explained that there had been much 
planting and replanting since 1968, including 
contributions from members of the Moss 
family. It has been found that oaks tend to 
grow rapidly, but become prone to rot and 
loss of branches. The Red Oak appears to 
survive longer than the Common Oak. As 
might be expected, some trees have not fared 
well in the recent drought years. 
Depredations include trees eaten by 
possums, including Robinia sp. Some of the 
exotics being planted are very sensitive to 
soil moisture levels (and hence planting 
position) at this location. 


The Shire of South Gippsland has made 
important improvements to the park-in recent 
years. A Master Plan has been prepared, 
addressing such matters as keeping traffic 


and parked cars away from trees to minimise 
soil compaction around their roots. Back in 
the 1970’s, Ellen Lyndon and other SGAP 
members advocated creation of an endemic 
plant area, at the northern end of the reserve, 
near the bridge, building on a stand of 
Strzelecki Gum located there. 


Rodney led us on walk through the reserve, 
umbrellas to the fore, to introduce us to 
many of the heritage trees as well as to more 
recent plantings. A magnificent Chestnut- 
leaved Oak Quercus castaneifolia, one of 
the original plantings, is listed on the 
Victorian Register. Rodney showed us the 
damage to some of the many elms from the 
Elm Leaf Beetle, and mentioned that some 
recent plantings of the Golden Poplar had 
been affected by rust. 


A few other trees of note encountered during 
our pleasant ramble included: 


(i) a young Norway Maple, Acer 
platanoides, transplanted in 
September 2003; 


(ii) a Red Oak, Quercus rubra, grown 
from an acorn obtained from the 
Royal Melbourne Botanical Gardens 
in 1968; 


(iii) | a now sizeable Cork Oak, Q. suber, 
‘planted about 1970; 


(iv) a magnificent original Algerian Oak, 
Q. canariensis, 


(v) a Pin Oak, Q. palustris, planted at 
the time of Victoria’s 150" year 
celebrations; 


(vi) an American Ash,  Fraxinus 


americana, planted in 1988; 


a pair of mature Tulip Trees from 
North America, replacing an original 
planting of a species which is not . 
long-living; 


(vii) 


(viii) an Oriental Plane, Platanus 
orientalis, also listed on the Victorian 
Register; 

(ix) a Copper Beech, Fagus sylvatica f 

purpurea, from 1956; 
(x) a  Sequoiadendron _— giganteum, 


planted about thirty-five years ago 
and well-established with an 
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attractive conical profile on the 
higher slopes of the reserve. 


On our return to the welcome protection of 
the picnic shelter, we thanked Rodney for his 
informative introduction to Mossvale Park, 
presented with such enthusiasm and obvious 
commitment. 


Philip Rayment 
WEST FIELD — LEA = 
HAZELWOOD POWER — eee 


David Quinn, CEO of International Power — 
Hazelwood, spoke to the February meeting 
on the new development to extend the open 
cut mining of brown coal for the company’s 
40 year old electricity generating plant at 
Hazelwood. He gave a background on 
International Power (IP), which has 28 
facilities in 13 countries. In Australia, besides 
Hazelwood (91.8% owned by IP - the rest is 
owned by the Commonwealth Bank), IP 
owns facilities in South Australia and small 
wind power generators and a sea gas 
pipeline. The Hazelwood generator supplies 
Victoria with 20% of its electricity, produces 
up to 1600 MW, employs 500 people 
directly and 300 via contracts and 
participates in the National Electricity 
Market (NEM). $300 million has been 
invested in the plant since 1996 and a further 
$280 million is set aside for future works 
including $70 million for environmental 
projects. The East Field and South West 
Field projects have been completed and the 
South East Field will finish in 2005. The 
West Field development takes place from 
2003 to 2025+. 


Developing West Field mine will require 
diversions of the Morwell River out of the 
pipeline as far west as possible (to be 
completed by 2009) and Eel Hole Creek. 
The Strzelecki Highway will be diverted to 
the west and Brodribb Road will be replaced 
with an upgraded Yinnar — Driffield Road. 
Road diversion will commence next year and 
be completed in 2009. The new mine will 
produce 550 million tonnes of coal over a 40 
year period. 


Mr Quinn said that NEMMCO forecasts 
predicted the Victoria and South Australia 
would have a shortfall in electricity suppiy by 
2008/9 and would need about 1000MW 


more. Consultation had occurred with 
private landholders, State and local 
government, industry, unions, communities, 
traditional owners and infrastructure owners 
(TXU). The new development would 
maintain the electricity baseload and provide 
jobs in the Latrobe Valley. As well as 
upgrades to the power station itself, the 
Morwell River would be restored with the 
pipeline removed. Other environment 
improvement would be achieved through Net 
Gain and improved plant performance. Mine 
rehabilitation is under way and a good 
relationship developed with the traditional 
owners. Impacts on the community would be 
- road closures, the dust issue, although the 
source would be further away from Morwell, 
scattered trees including the endangered 
Eucalyptus strzeleckii, would be removed. 
These will be replaced with 500 new trees 
already grown and more will be grown and 
planted in stands. However FE. strzeleckii will 
not be planted along the Morwell River 
diversion as the river is likely to be diverted 
again in the future. A new wetland adjacent 
to the west of the existing one is planned (a 
Net Gain) and a riparian corridor along the 
Eel Hole Creek diversion will be planted. 
Most of the private landholders have agreed 
to sell the required land and Crown land will 
be swapped for Hazelwood owned land. 


Mr Quinn answered questions on other 
sources of electricity. He said that it takes 
more energy to produce solar panels than the 
panels produce in their lifetime. He is in 
favour of wind power as an alternate source. 
He agreed that the conservation of power 
was required, through more efficient use, 
better design, construction and insulation of 
homes, to reduce the use of electricity for 
heating and cooling. He was unaware of the 
historic McMillan homestead, which would 
be destroyed by the mine. He agreed to look 
at the possibility of saving the homestead. 


Jackie Tims 


HAVE YOU PAID YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR 2004? 


LAST WARNING — MEMBERSHIP WILL 
BE TERMINATED IF SUBS ARE NOT 
PAID IMMEDIATELY 
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The Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists have 
had a long association with Tarra-Bulga, 
which is celebrating a centenary this year as a 
National Park. Many of our members are 
also members of the Tarra Bulga Friends 
Group, which was formed ten years ago. We 
are extremely fortunate that we have such a 
magnificent world class park so close to the 
Latrobe Valley, as it is one of the oldest 
rainforest to be declared a National Park in 
the World. 


Originally most of South Gippsland was one 
vast forest of Mountain Ash and other 
eucalypts. From the 1870’s, settlers cleared 
the western Strzelecki Ranges for dairy 
farming, leaving only a few scattered areas of 
forest. The rugged and steeper slopes of the 
eastern Strzelecki Ranges were opened for 
selection in the 1890’s. Due to the harsh 
conditions and rugged nature of the land, 
many farms were later abandoned. 


The quality of the remnant fern gullies led 
Alberton Shire Council to reserve small areas 
of forest near Balook on 20 July 1904 and in 
the Tarra Valley in 1909. The former was 
named Bulga, an Aboriginal word meaning 
mountain, and the latter was named after 
Charlie Tarra, an Aboriginal who guided 
Strzelecki through Gippsland in 1840. 
Following recommendation by the Land 
Conservation Council in November 1982, 
the two separate parks were joined through a 
land exchange with APM Forests Pty Ltd 
aided by funds provided by an unnamed 
donor. The enlarged and renamed Tarra- 


Bulga National Park of 1,522 ha was 
declared in June 1986. 


The Park is well known for its giant 
Mountain Ash trees, beautiful fern gullies 
and ancient myrtle beeches and represents 
some of the best examples of original cool 
temperate rainforests of the Strzelecki 
Ranges. 


The Friends of Tarra-Bulga intend to 
celebrate the Centenary of the proclamation 
of the Bulga Park in 2004, and have been 
having discussions with various stakeholders 
from the local area including Parks Victoria, 
Wellington Shire, Latrobe City and the 
Balook & District Residents Association. 


The Friends have planned to celebrate 
several special events in 2004, which 
commenced on March 8th (Labour Day), 
with the Heritage Picnic Day. The day 
featured some historical displays, music, 
some guided walks and a free sausage sizzle 
and many attendees dressed in period 
costume. 


The formal celebration will be held on July 
27th with launch of a book on the history of 
the Park. The day will be attended by the 
Victorian State Minister for the 
Environment, Mr Thwaites who will be 
giving a presentation. 


Other activities this year will include: 


e August 14th - Lyrebird Count (a regular 
activity of the Friends) 

e December 16th — Centenary Carols by 
Candlelight (preceded by a BBQ for the 
Friends to celebrate its 10th Birthday) 


The Centenary also provides an opportunity 
to promote the need for expansion of the 
Park and declaration of a wider Strzelecki 
National Park, as per the Nature 
Conservation Review Victoria 2001 
Recommendation 3.4. 


The Friends of the Park welcome all Field 
Naturalists to join the Friends in celebrating 
the centenary of the Park at the Visitors 
Centre in Balook on Centenary Day. There 
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will be a formal invitation sent to the Club by 
the Minister’s department. Further details of 
the day will be announced at the June 
meeting, so please make a note in your 
dairies to attend the celebrations for this 
significant milestone in our region. 


DEADLY ELMS ~ 


The Mossvale Park excursion was very 
interesting. While doing some reading up on 
things afterwards, I came across the 
following quote: 
“Elm is the traditional wood for coffins. 
There is a trenchant old jingle which makes 
the link between this and the tree’s famous 
tendency to drop a big branch, without 
warning, on a still summer’s day. 

Elem hateth man 

And waiteth. 
It is customary in books about trees to repeat 
this warning and advise against planting elm 
trees anywhere where people might walk 
under them. Well and good; but where does 
that leave us? There is a much higher death 
toll from getting run over by lawn-mowers 
than from standing under elm trees. How 
often do you hear of anyone being slain in 
this honourable fashion.” 


Quoted from: Hugh Johnson (England) in his 
book “The International Book of Trees’ 
printed in 1973, reprinted 1978. 


Jack Weerts 


Unfortunately the speaker for the evening 
was unable to attend and despite frantic 
efforts another speaker could not be 
arranged at such short notice. However, our 
ever resourceful Program Organiser, Jackie, 
had borrowed a video from the Bird 
Observers Club. 


The video “Sounds of the Wilderness — 
Secrets of Bird Behaviour” was produced in 
1992 by Laszlo Erdos (writer and 
photographer) and his wife, Jenny (the sound 
recordist). The video ran for 89 minutes with 
narration by Frederick Parslow and a rich 
background of bird calls. The locations of 
the filming were not provided but, at a guess, 


mainly in Western Victoria and south- 
western NSW. 


From notes scribbled in the semi-darkness 
and a later review of the video: Superb fairy 
wrens breeding: a wren with hackles up 
chasing away a Willie Wagtail, and a one- 
legged wren coping quite well (like David 
Stickney at the moment). Strangely a new 
Holland Honeyeater was trying to mother 
and feed a pair of young Jackie Winters 
(flycatchers). It appeared that she had lost 
her own chicks — killed by ants. 


The Pallid Cuckoo’s call was disturbing the 
other birds — ‘beware your young may be 
replaced by a young cuckoo”. The cuckoos 
were attracted by a plague of caterpillars and 
help to control these pests. A Red-capped 
Robin was nest building and a Yellow- 
rumped Thornbill stealing material from the 
nest in the robin’s absence. 


Rainbow Birds digging nest holes — up to 
one metre long. Their horny beaks enable 
them to eat bees. Their pellets of undigested 
food as with the Wedge-tailed eagles 
provide useful information about the bird’s 
diet. Kookaburras, Red Wattlebirds, Scarlet 
Robins and Red-backed Parrots and an 
Australian Goshawk bathing in a water hole. 


I didn’t know that the Hoary-headed Grebe 
fishes overnight. However there was some 
dissent after the film about some of the 
points raised. 


The film makers had some unique footage of 
Mistletoe birds. One bird sitting in her 
hanging nest (about the size of a matchbox). 
It was so small that the bird sat with its tail 
up out of the nest. Mum has the delightful 
task of eating the chicks dropping which 
helps her to keep going whilst she is giving 
the chicks first go at the food gathered. The 
little “dropping” dance done by the mistletoe 
bird to avoid sticking to the branch as its 
excreta (mistletoe seeds) do. 


Tree martins were dying off as a result of 
poison sprayed on crops which is passed up 
and concentrated in the food chain: crops to 
insects to birds. In the dry river bed country 
the director dug a soak hole to get water to 
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attract birds near to a hide. Birds shown here 
were Crimson Chat, Chirruping Wedgebill, 
Rufous Songlark, Singing Honeyeater and 
Zebra Finches also Emu and Black Swan. 


Towards the end, the narrator discussed the 
problems for birds generated by man’s 
negative affects on the environment. The 
video was both interesting and informative, 
but possibly too long, with beautiful 
photography of flowering plants and 
butterflies as well as birds. It had achieved its 
aim of sharing the beauty of nature and 
enabling us to see much unique bird 
behaviour. : 


Alix Williams 


Friday 25 June: Wetland and Frog Projects 
— Max Sargeant 


Sunday 27 June: Lichens/Mosses/Fungi 
with Bruce Fuhrer, guest of Friends of Baw 
Baw. Contact Julie Parker & 5635 4288 for 
details. 


Friday 23 July: Lichens — Noel Schleiger 


Saturday 24 July: Lichens at Yarragon 
Cemetery. Meet there at 10am. 


Botany Group — 3 July: Contact Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 12 July: Uralla Reserve, 
Trafalgar. Meet 10am outside gate. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $492.29. 
Investment A/c $10,268.17. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Colleys Rd letter — no reply to letter to Brian 
Ward. Ken raised issue and showed letter at 
CMA Biodiversity meeting and it was 
suggested we contact David Tainch, 
Manager Fire at DSE Traralgon, and if no 
action then contact Graeme Jackson, Natural 
Resources Manager at CMA. Will try to ring 
Brian Ward or Peter McHugh to see if they 
have received the letter. 


Latrobe City re Jean Galbraith Scholarship 
request for funding to continue offering the 


scholarship — we will write reminding them 
of our original significant donation, and seek 
details of collection and dispersal of moneys 
associated with the fund. 


Friends of Baw Baw — Denis Nagle wrote 
requesting support for proposal for purchase 
of an all terrain wheelchair. Meeting 25 May 
at Traralgon Quantum Offices 4.45pm. 
Bruce can attend. 


BOCA Coach Tour to Wirilda Saturday 1 
May report — about 25 BOCA members and 
7 club members had successful excursion, 
despite some heavy showers. BOCA plan to 
arrange an overnight trip in future to see 
other sites. 


LV Naturalist preservation — Peter Lendon, 
Yarragon Books has advised binding 4 years 
into each book, which would be 3 books at 
this stage: 90-92 (3 years as these were 
thicker), 93-96, 97-2000 then do 2001-04 at 
the end of this year. Suggest we retain 
unfolded one of the spare copies we have 
each month for archiving. 


Summer camp to Errinundra Plateau 21-24 
January 2005 — have confirmed booking at 
Delegate River by phone, and sent letter to 
establish details, quote and deposit required. 
David will contact Jenny Edwards re possible 
excursions. 


Latrobe Region book meeting 5 May — 
preparing a letter to seek sponsorship from 
local organisations. Jackie has prepared draft 
of introduction, and we are in process of 
getting information on all places completed 
as a second draft in a standard format. Next 
meeting July 27 at Wendy’s. 


Request from John Yuill, Drouin Scouts for 
assistance with Environment Badge. Wendy 
and Jackie planning a frog awareness activity 
at Brooker Park in Warragul on June 16", 7- 
9pm. 

Web page — David to commence preparation 


of information to be placed on a web page 
for our club. 


Wetland seminar attended by David and 
Bruce at Sale. 


Lake Narracan Strategic Development Plan 
meeting — Elsie attended. Latrobe City asked 
if Phil if the club would like to do a plant 
survey to provide information for 
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revegetation. We have asked which areas 
they intend to revegetate, and we should be 
able to provide information from earlier 
surveys. 


Bruce investigated videos on Natural History 
at video hire shops in Traralgon, but found 
they did not carry anything suitable for use in 
the event of speaker cancellations. 


Conservation Matters 


LERG meeting — asked to be vetting group 
for Gippsland Coastal Board projects, so 
considered and suggested some. Further 
discussion on developing NEIP for 
Traralgon Creek — public meeting Tuesday 1 
June. 

GUEST SPEAKER FOR JULY : 
Dr Noel Schleiger is a geologist and 
member of the Field Naturalist Club of 
Victoria. While studying rocks he became 
fascinated by the lichens adhering to them. 
He has developed a method of studying 
lichen growth rates by measuring the size of 
individual plants on gravestones. Noel is 


foremost an educator and since retiring has 
continued research and teaching at the U3A. 


Ollie and I would like to thank members who 
made it possible for us to receive a copy of 
the book Significant Trees of South 
Gippsland. 


It is an interesting and informative book. It 
covers both native and exotic species with 
each species being described under the 
headings shape, leaf, flower and fruit and 
accompanied by an excellent line drawing. 
There are also 64 coloured photographs. A 
list of the places where the trees occur with 
some historical information is arranged in 
alphabetical order of the towns or areas. I 
am sure it will be a much used book. 


Bon Thompson 


TO SING LIKEALARK = = 


Many people would like to sing like a lark, 
but how does a lark sing and why? The late 
Luis Baptista was a leader in the study of the 
how and why of bird song; he was a 
dedicated bioacoustician. A very good 
overview of his work and complementary 
studies of many others in the filed of avian 
bioacoustics is to be found in the foreword 
of volume 6 HBW 9 (Lynx). 


Prior to WW2 Bell Laboratories had 
developed a machine called a sound 
spectrograph which converts sounds into 
pictures of frequency v time. Up to WW2 
much had been learned by patience, good 
ears and hard work; it was, however, the 
German invention of the magnetic tape 
recorder which enabled songs to be captured 
in the field and studied in the laboratory. The 
use of the two machines gave the workers 
two types of pictures of the songs — a 
sonogram, frequency v time and wave form, 
amplitude v time. 


Thus in 1991 Peterson was able to 
demonstrate that the drumming of a Black- 
backed Woodpecker beat his tree 17 times 
per second, which gave rise to broad bands 
of sound which regularly peaked at 4k.hz 
and lasted about an eightieth of a second. 


But what about this singing business? First 
we have to overcome two misconceptions. 
Firstly, sound is not generated in a sound 
box but in the syrinx which consists of paired 
vocal organs near the junction of the two 
primary bronchi and the trachea. Secondly, 
vocal cords is not an accurate description of 
the members which are caused to vibrate, as 
these members are either membranous walls 
which can be used to vibrate by the passage 
of air over them, or thicker parts of the wall 
which can be extended into the air stream 
and so caused to vibrate. In either case, the 
tension or position respectively is controlled 
by various muscles or groups of muscles. 


It then becomes very interesting, because, as 
there are two sets of sound generating 
mechanisms in each bird, many birds can sing 
duets with themselves! With the assistance of 
micro instrumentation, researchers have been 
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able to actually record this ability as was 
shown by sonograms which were made of a 
male Brown Thrasher. Moreover, this same 
group of researchers has found that many 
song birds can sing more than four or six 
songs, sometimes numbering in hundreds. 


The final tone of each song is controlled to 
some extent by the size of the bird, and 
particularly, by the size and shape of the 
beak, thus it should not be surprising to find 
different vocalisations between that of seed 
eaters and insect eaters of similar physical 
size. 


The whole realm of bird song is very 
complex, and the more that is learnt about it 
the more awe inspiring it would be if a 
person could sing like a lark. This brief 
introduction to how birds sing will be 
followed at a later date by some thoughts on 
why birds sing. 


Luis J. Baptista, Donald E. Kroodsma (2001) 
Foreword, pp11-19 in Del Hohyo, J., Elliot, A. & 
Sargatal, J., eds. (2001) Handbook of the Birds of the 
World, Vol. 6, Mousebirds to Hornbills, Lynx 
Edicions, Barcelona. 


Jim Blucher 


ALGAE (Seaweeds) - 


The Botany Group met at Bon and Ollie 
Thompson’s residence on 13 March 2004 for 
a session devoted to seaweed. The plants had 
been collected on the excursion to Port 
Albert and the SEANA campout out of Port 
Campbell on the two weekends prior and had 
resided in my (Jackie’s) fridge in the 
meantime. When the algae was arranged in 
trays, members of the group were treated to 
definite aromas of the beach. I think the 
people of the Victorian period politely called 
it ‘the smell of ozone’. Being enthusiastic 
scientists, we all soldiered on in the name of 
science. I do hope Bon and Ollie’s lounge 
room has recovered. The following is the 
information sheet given to members. 


Algae are divided into three basic groups 
based on the pigments they contain — Red, 
Brown and Green.* All need water, salt or 
fresh, to live in although some don’t need 
much. However you cannot tell which group 


algae belongs to from its colour. Alga in my 
birdbath looks red but is actually a green. 
That ‘mould’ that discolours the grout in 
shower recesses is actually a green single 
celled alga although it looks black. Single 
celled algae form the major part of plankton 
in oceans and are the food source of the 
planktonic animals (krill etc). It has been 
estimated that this algae provides the most of 
the oxygen and uses much of the carbon 
dioxide we produce. 


Algae obtain nutrients from the water they 
inhabit — that is carbon dioxide, oxygen and 
minerals (and water) directly through their 
surface cells. While some multicellular (arge 
algae) is free floating, for example 
Sargassum in the Sargasso Sea where it 
forms great rafts, most are attached in 
shallow water to sand or rock with a 
holdfast. The sole purpose of the holdfast is 
to anchor the alga to the substrate. Unlike 
roots in land plants, holdfasts supply no 
nutrient to the alga. On rocky shores, 
sometimes species occur in strict bands or 
zones. The tide exposes each band to a 
greater or lesser extent. Some algae can 
stand exposure to the atmosphere more than 
others. Like all plants, algae need light to 
grow, so are limited to depths of 100 metres 
even in very clear water. Brown algae seem 
to prefer colder water, as there are few 
species in tropical water. Some algae can 
stand long periods exposed to air because of 
chemicals that allow the plant to hold water 
and avoid desiccation. These chemicals are 
used in some foods to keep water mixed in 
the food. 


Like all plants (and animals), algae produce 

sperm and eggs to reproduce. Sometimes 

this can be through alternation of 
generations. One generation is diploid (has 

two sets of chromosomes) and the next will - 
be haploid (one set of chromosomes). In this 

sense they are similar to mosses and ferns. 

The generations may look the same — for 

example Hormosira or Neptune’s Necklace. 


Red Algae 

e Most numerous in terms of species 

e Wide range of forms 

e Some species take up calcium from sea 
water (coralline algae). As calcium 
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carbonate, this acts as a support structure 
something like our bones. Coralline algae 
can encrust rocks as well as being in 
branched forms 

e Almost entirely marine 

e Have an extreme range of colour — dull 

green or black in the high parts of the 

intertidal zone to bright rosy red at 
depths 

e Can be unicellular, 
multicellular 

e Japanese ‘farm’ a red alga Porphyra, and 
use it as a vegetable 


filamentous or 


Plants identified from this group: 

Hemineura frondosa, a laterally flattened, 
branched alga with transparent lamina 
probably only two cells thick. 
Metagoniolithon stelliferum, a coralline alga, 
much branched and three dimensional unlike 
the specimen above 

Corallina officinalis, another coralline alga, 
branched in the fashion of bracken fern. 


Brown Algae 

e May be olive, yellow-brown or almost 
black as well as brown 

e Wide size range — can be up to 100 

metres (kelp) 

Can be encrusting 

Can have bladder that help them float 

Almost entirely marine 

Filamentous to multicellular 

Large brown algae have conspicuous 

holdfasts 


Plants identified from this group were: 
Ecklonia radiata, a large alga, laterally 
flattened and branched in the manner of 
fishbone ferns. It is of rubbery texture and is 
common in water below low tide level. 
Macrocystus angustifolia, is the large kelp, 
which grows subtidally. It has long slender 
stem-like structures buoyed up to the surface 
by air bladders. Used for the extraction of 
alginate, a stabilising agent used in many 
products including icecream. 

Phyllospora comosa, \ike Macrocystus but 
the fronds are smooth, narrower and less 
leaf-like and the air bladders grow on stalks, 
not at the base of fronds. 

Hormosira banksii (Neptune’s Necklace), a 
common alga of rocky shores on the 


intertidal zones. It looks like beads strung 
together. 

Perithalia caudata, a densely branch alga 
resembling a bunch of twigs. 


Green Algae 

e May be yellow green, grass green to 
black green in colour 

e More freshwater than marine species 

e Less spectacular than reds or brown in 

size and form 

Many found in the intertidal zone 

Can be rapid colonisers 

Unicellular, filamentous or multicellular 

Can be two cells thick (Ulva - Sea 

lettuce) 

e Some species combine with fungi as 
lichen 


Plants identified from this group were: 

Ulva sp. (Sea Lettuce), a bright green alga 
the colour of lettuce usually occurring in 
sheets the size of your palm. Off the 
Werribee Sewage Farm, sheets up to 2 
metres in diameter have been reported. It 
grows on intertidal rocks 

Codium fragile, an alga with cylindrical 
forked dark green fronds. Looks somewhat 
like a dark green mop head. 


*Other groups have only single celled or 
very rare (yellow green algae). Blue green 
algae are now placed with bacteria. It is an 
indicator of pollution. Blooms occur and are 
extremely toxic to animals. Blue green algae 
can combine with fungi to form lichens. Red 
tides are from another group called 
dinoflagellates and also cause mass 
poisonings to fish and those who eat fish. 
Other dinoflagellates contribute _ to 
luminescence seen in breaking waves at 
night. 


Reference: 
Seaweeds of Australia. 1988. B. Fuhrer, I.G 
Christianson, M. N._ Clayton and 


B.M. Alexander. Reed Books 


Jackie Tims 
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Meeting: Friday 23 July Lichens — Noel Schleiger 

Excursion: Saturday 24 July Lichens at Yarragon Cemetery, Waterloo Rd. Meet 10am 
at the cemetery. — 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 9 August to Morwell National Park original 
section. Meet 10am at Kerry Rd carpark. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Meets 10am on the Saturday after the club excursion. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

_ Meeting: Friday 27 August Moe River Rehabilitation —- Wendy Hayne 
Excursion: Sunday 28 August Related excursion. Meet 10am at Yarragon Railway 


Station. Lunch will be at Lake Narracan. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks @ 5623 1563 
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VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 

PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 
Sunday September 5 — Explore the Mouth of the Powlett River with the Parks Ranger. Information 
- John Gunson # 5674 2956 
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Contacts: Alan Chambers @@ 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 
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OUR SUMMER CAMP AT RAWSON 


Much of the following report has been 
prepared by our President, David, and all the 
botany information has been supplied by our 
Secretary, Wendy. 


It is always a pleasure for us to drive through 
the forest from Traralgon to Rawson, despite 
the areas marred by the tangled remnants left 
from the felling of pines; and, at the 
beginning of the January long weekend, the 
evening light filtering through the trees made 
it a pleasurable start for our time at Rawson. 
There was an air of anticipation as we settled 
into our spacious quarters and, over the 
evening meal, discussed the following day's 
walk up. Kathie and Peter Strickland, 
co-authors of Sub-Alpine Flora of the Baw 
Baw Plateau, Victoria, joined us, as did 
some members of the Upper Goulbum Field 
Naturalists Club. 


Saturday's Excursion. A group of thirty 
resolute Field Naturalists snaked their way 
up the lower slopes of Mt Erica to 
Mushroom Rocks - a group of massive 
granite tors dispersed amongst the 
vegetation and taking their name from the 
shape of one of them. The birdlife was 
evident by the cacophony of sound coming 
from all directions, but not very evident 
visually. The lower slopes were dominated 
by the loud cheery calls of the Crescent 
Honeyeaters, mostly from the canopy that 
made them difficult to see and identify. 
Lyrebirds could be heard and a male bird, 
still retaining its lyre-shaped outer tail 
feathers, was seen by a few members as it 
scratched its way across the path and along a 
log. Much less conspicuous were Pilotbirds, 
which were seen darting across the path or 
hopping around the dense understorey. 


Massed along the track were the dark green 
fronds of the Hardwater Fem, Blechnum 
watsii, and in places the long softer fronds of 
Histiopteris incisa, the Bat's Wing Fem. 
Amongst the herbs was the Hairy 
Pennywort, Hydrocotyle hirta and the 
button-like heads of the tiny Mountain 
Cotula, Leptinella filicula, while decorating 
the rocks were large patches of frilly grey 
lichens. The Southern Sassafras, 
Atherosperma moschatum, and ‘the tall 
Myrtle Beeches Nothofagus cunninghamii, 


filtered the sunlight and sheltered the lacy 
treefems, Dicksonia antartica, massed in the 
gullies. Near the start of the track, Wendy 
and Ron had identified the tall shrub 
Leptospermum grandifdium, or Mountain 
Tea-tree, displaying its white flowers. Also 
with white flowers was the Pretty Grass 
Flag, Libertia pulchella, and the Cascade 
Everlasting, Ozothamnus secundiflorus, with 
its golden brown bracts adding another 
colour. Among the taller shrubs were the 
hot-tasting Mountain Pepper ZYasmannia 
lanceolata, the Banyalla, Pittosporum 
bicolor, and the Elderberry Panax, Polyscias 
sambucifolia. 


Most walkers were lucky enough to see the 
ostentatious display of a Rufous Fantail 
actively displaying its brilliant rufous rump 
by extending its tail in the form of a fan. 
There was some discussion as do why it did 
this for it appears to be done by both sexes 
so it isn't to attract a mate. Some thought it 
could be trying to attract intruders away 
from its nest, but it seems to do it at all times 
and it is unusual for birds or animals to 
expend energy without some motive. In a 
later check of the bird books, however, 
Pizzey stated that it was to flush the insects 
from the shrubs. We had been looking 
forward to seeing a Rose Robin, which 
would be a target species on the lower slopes 
of the alpine region in the summer. It is an 
inconspicuous bird and one was seen only 
briefly by a few members of the group. The 
bird was a male, identified by its pinkish-- 
coloured breast which is absent on the 
female. The nasal, mechanical call of a Satin 
Bowerbird was also heard, but it remained 
elusive. Those members looking skyward 
would have seen Spine-billed Swifts flying 
high above the canopy. 


As we meandered higher, we discovered the 
Alpine Greenhood, Prerostylis alpina and, 
with their reddish-brown flowers, along the 
base of some rocks grew Common Bird 
Orchids Chiloglottis valida. _ Trailing 
downwards from where a tree forked into 
two branches low down on its trunk was a 
Green Bind-orchid, Chiloglottis cornuta. 
Common along the track was the Coarse 
Bottle Daisy, Lagenifera heuglii, and 
wandering along beside it was the delicate 
Forest Starwort, Stellaris flaccida, with its 
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little white flowers. Ellie was delighted with 
the showy sweeps of white flowers on the 
Christmas Bush, Prostanthera lasianthos. 
Close to Mushroom Rocks grew the 
Beard-heath, Leucopogon gelidus, and, with 
their erect stems of pink flowers, Grass 
Trigger Plants, Stylidium graminifolium. 
Tucked amongst them, with _ their 
purple-centred white flowers, were lIvy- 
leafed Violets, Viola hederacea. 


During lunch at Mushroom Rocks we were 
joined by green-eyed "monsters". The russet- 
coloured March flies might be only small, but 
those who are bitten will surely agree that 
their sting is greater than their size warrants; 
and, on this day, they found some people 
were exceedingly attractive! They seemed to 
be particularly attracted to paler blue 
colours.. Near this area were the lovely 
T'ingaringy Gums with their attractive trunks 
in shades of pale green and tan. 


Towards the scout hut the path was flanked 
by Mother Shield-ferns, Polystyichum 
proliferum. On an upright tree trunk grew a 
round cushion of bright green moss. We 
wandered through the Snow Gums, E£. 
pauciflora, trying to find the rare moss that 
some of us had seen on our previous visit but 
the drought had dried out the swampy area 
and it took some time to locate the particular 
rock that gave us our bearings. Nearby were 
Wax-berry plants, Gaultheria appressa, and 
the taller Mountain Clubmoss Lycopodium 
fastigiatum. Then eventually we discovered 
the leafy branches of the rare Fir Clubmoss, 
growing in two much smaller areas due to 
the dry conditions. 


Estelle Adams. 


garden, then decided it would be a nice 
distraction to write about this, thus delaying 
the boring task of the agenda. It so happens 
that we have found many ladybirds in our 
back lounge room over the last month. When 
I was cleaning one of the windows I 
discovered a ‘nest’ of them huddled in the 
corner of the wooden frame. When my 
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daughter pulled out the sofa bed at Easter 
she found quite a few, and we have seen 
single ladybirds almost daily on the walls and 
windows. I thought I should identify this 
one, and having thrown it outside, I looked 
for another. I soon found three in just one 
corner of the room. They are Harmonia 
conformis (what a lovely name!), and 
conform perfectly to my idea of a ladybird — 
orange with about a dozen round black 
spots. My insect book shows others, some 
with blotches and one with no markings. 
They are described as ‘important predators 
of Homoptera and other soft bodied insects’, 
and that is why I put them out. But why are 
there so many in my loungeroom? I have 
never seen them in large numbers before, and 
certainly not inside. Have they bred in there 
and are glad to get out, or have they come 
inside because the conditions suit them? 


Ref: Name that Insect. A Guide to the 
Insects of Southeastern Australia. T R New 
(Pub 1996) 


Note: Homoptera include aphids and scale 
insects. 


Jackie Tims 


Friday 23 July: Lichens — Noel Schleiger 


Saturday 24 July: Lichens at Yarragon 
Cemetery. Meet 10am at the cemetery in 
Waterloo Road. 


Friday 27 August: Moe River Rehabilitation 
— Wendy Hayne (replacement speaker for 
Phil Taylor) 


Saturday 28 August: Related excursion. 
Meet 10am at Yarragon Railway Station. 
Lunch at Lake Narracan. 


Botany Group — 31 July. Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group — 9 August: Morwell NP 
original section. Meet 10am Kerry Rd 
carpark. Contact Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $624.69. 
Investment A/c $10,373.21. 
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Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Colleys Rd letter — Wendy contacted by 
Gary Cunliffe, DSE Yarram Fire Manager, 
who is in charge of burning the area. The 
area which had been recently burnt is not to 
be burnt again, but an adjoining area is which 
has not been burnt for about 10 years. They 
plan a cool burn, but not until next autumn 
as they missed out this year. He believes the 
cycle of about 10 years for any area is 
appropriate. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship — letter has been 
prepared to send to Latrobe City. 


Drouin Scouts Environment Badge — Wendy 
and Jackie conducted frog awareness activity 
attended by 17 scouts and 3 leaders at 
Brooker Park in Warragul on June 16, 7- 
9pm. 


Web page — Ken Harris may be able to 
produce it for us. Wendy will contact him. 


Lake Narracan Strategic Development Plan — 
Bon has provided plant lists already prepared 
by club. We have received questionnaire 
from Latrobe City re asset use of the Lake, 
which we will complete, emphasising its 
environmental values. 


Charges for plant lists — consider setting up 
scale of charges for supplying plant lists to 
consultants and organisations; discuss next 
month. 


Alpine grazing — Dennis Nagle requested the 
club consider writing to John Thwaites, 
Minister for Sustainability and Environment, 
supporting the present position of restricting 
the return of cattle to the Alpine NP and 
requesting the end of grazing. Will do this. 


Purchase of Flora Information Systems (as 
demonstrated by Fiona Cross, DSE) - 
Motion: That we purchase the 2 CDs Wild 
Plants of Victoria and Wild Animals of 
Victoria using the residue of the Parks 
Victoria grant money, and hold these in the 
library. A Williams/P Rayment. 


Contribution of material to the Flora and 
Fauna Data Files — we should set up 
procedures to regularly contribute club 
records to this. Investigate further. 


Latrobe Region Book — Letter seeking 
sponsorship and a list of local organisations 
to target has been prepared. Discussed and 
expanded both of these. 


Tarra-Bulga Centenary official function to be 
held on Tuesday July 27, attended by 
politicians. 


All-terrain Wheelchair purchase meeting 
attended by Bruce — submission will be 
prepared by Andrew Alston. Club is lending 
its support to the idea. 


Ollerton Reserve article in Moe and 
Narracan News regarding attempt to develop 
nearby land, which has been stopped — 
Management Committee referred to in article 
has not yet met, so Alix will make enquiries. 
(Alix and Lorna are on committee.) 


Conservation Matters 


Latrobe City Community meeting on NEIP 
for Traralgon Creek, June 1 at Traralgon 
South Hall was well attended. Kevin Roberts 
outlined integrated long-term plan to 
improve the health of the Traralgon Creek. 
Well received despite potential conflict 
between ‘greenies’ and local farmers. 


Greening Latrobe Launch. Phil and David 
attended dinner June 17 and were given 
certificate for submitting lists of projects club 
had been involved in. Latrobe City have 
produced a map showing plantings and 
included plans for future ones. 


DON’T FORGET SPRING CAMP 
OCTOBER 9-10 AT LITTLE RIVER 
SANCTUARY — LIST OUT SOON 
VERSATILE BIRD = 
On Sunday, 27" June, on a Friends of Baw 
Baw excursion, we were at the Tyers River 
Picnic Ground on the Walhalla Road around 
4pm. A lyrebird was going through its 
repertoire that included the calls of a 
Kookaburra, Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo, 
Grey Shrike-thrush, Golden Whistler, 
Crimson Rosella, Eastern Whipbird, White- 
throated Treecreeper, Magpie, Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo, Grey Butcherbird, Brown 
Thornbill, Pied Currawong, two or three 
other bird calls that we could not name and a 
frog. Definitely a Superb Lyrebird. 


Alix Williams 
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More from Bon Thompson’s notes on the 


club’s involvement in the formation of some 
of the parks and reserves in our area. 


Reserves with dates of involvement, and 
main instigator where appropriate — 


Hazelwood Arboretum, early 1960s 

APM Reserve, Downies Lane, Traralgon 
South, early 1960s 

Boola Boola Res, 1964-5, Jean Galbraith 
Morwell NP, 1951-67, Ellen Lyndon 

Holey Plains SP, 1969-73 

Wirilda EP, 1974, Jim Peterson 

Traralgon South Flora & Fauna Reserve, 
1982-87, Bon and Ollie Thompson 

Crinigan Road Bushland Reserve, 1981-87, 
Eric Lubcke 

Eric Lubcke Yarra Gum Reserve, 1994, Eric 
Lubcke 


Hazelwood Arboretum 
(These notes prepared by Lorna Long) 


During the early 1960s the LVFNC 
approached the then SEC for land beside the 
established Hazelwood Pondage to be used 
as an Arboretum for Native Plants. This was 
agreed upon and the SEC cultivated the area, 
and plants were ordered. The plants came 
from Natural Resources Conservation 
League Nursery, and some locally. 
Approximately 1000 trees were ordered but 
not all could be supplied, so other 
replacements were made. 


It was agreed that the SEC would maintain 
the area, general mowing etc. Stakes and 
labels were being made and the first trees 
were planted in a block near the highway, 
which was thought to be most suitable, being 
the driest. 


Planting was done on 1963 and 1964. School 
children assisted with planting, helped by 
LVFNC members and members of the 
Morwell Horticultural Society. There were 
many working bees to do the planting. 


A sub-committee was formed and advised 
that regular working bees would be needed. 
These were held on 2™ Saturday each month 


when watering, weeding and general looking 
after the trees was attended to. In 1965 an 
inventory of surviving plants was completed 
and found that 712 trees were alive and this 
included 133 species. Plants succumbed to 
weather, rabbits etc. The watering was done 
with buckets from a tank supplied by a Club 
member, Bob Auchterlonie. Club members 
spent many hours tending the plants over 
many weeks. 


Over the years the trees have become sadly 
depleted with a caravan park and boat club 
taking up some of the area. Visiting the area, 
it is hard to see much of the original 
plantings, as this area is now a major 
recreational area for the Latrobe Valley. The 
Pondage itself is the water needed to 
maintain the Power Station and was the main 
reason for establishing the water body. 


APM Reserve’ on 
Traralgon South 


In the early 60s the property behind our farm 
at Traralgon South was sold to the APM 
who intended to clear the natural bush and 
plant pines. As we had often walked in that 
area and knew all of the native plants there, 
we decided to try and get the APM to create 
a reserve on a portion of it. To this end we 
contacted the LVFNC for its members to 
help us list the plants in the area. We were 
not sure of our identification of plants. 


Downies_ Lane, 


Several members of the club including Jim 
Peterson, Jean Galbraith, Ern Homan and 
Ted McElroy came to look at the area in 
November 1964. That was our first contact 
with the club. Jean Galbraith compiled a list 
of the plants we had seen that day. The club 
then approached the APM, and Mike Hall 
came out to look at which area we would 
like reserved. I remember having trouble 
showing Mike the flowers, as he was more 
interested in the trees, being a forester. 


The APM set aside 8 acres adjacent to the 
corner of our property along Downies Lane. 
It still remains today. 


Boola Boola Reserve 


Jean Galbraith met with the Forests 
Commission and spoke to them about 
creating a reserve on the Boola Boola Road 
to maintain an area of the natural forest 
there. It was felt that this was necessary as 
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much of the forest was being harvested for 
pulpwood for the APM. In November 1964 
Jean reported the proposed reserve would be 
surveyed by the Lands Department. In 
December she reported that 150 acres of 
Boola Boola Forest had now been reserved, 
and the Club was to arrange for markers to 
be placed at suitable points for identification. 
In March 1965 the markers had been placed 
and application made to the Minister for 
Lands for erection of signs indicating the 
reserve. The Club visited this area from time 
to time on excursions. The Forests 
Commission had signs constructed and 
erected for the reserve. 


After the Boola Boola Forest had been 
cleared and regrown the Forests Commission 
had its personnel do a survey of the forest. 
The Boola Boola Reserve was used as a 
comparison of an area that had not been 
cleared. Later in about the 1980s the 
Narracan Shire decided to widen the road at 
the site of the reserve. This meant the road 
went through the reserve. Of course the Club 
objected and asked to meet with the Shire 
Engineer on site. He was explaining that the 
Shire didn’t know it was a reserve even 
though he was then standing in front of the 
sign. The result of this meeting was that the 
reserve retained its status. I have enquired 
from the Department and it is still a reserve 
despite the Tyers Regional Park and 


Moondarra State Park being proclaimed. 


appeared in Zhe Victorian Naturalist in 
November 1962. 


A Pattern of Correas 


When discussing the distribution of species 
of Correa with Mr W Cane of Maffra, I was 
struck by the interesting pattern of their 
distribution in Gippsland, forming one might 
say a gigantic patchwork quilt over eastern 
Victoria. The notes that follow are the result 
of our combined observations —_ the 
interesting central strip from the Macallister 
River east to the coast being entirely Mr 
Cane's contribution, though I am indebted to 
him for confirmation or elaboration of my 
own notes on other areas also. 


There is an intermittent coastal fringe of 
White Correa (C. alba): the typical form 
with leaves almost glabrous above, with one 
‘island’ of it some distance up the Mitchell 
River, and within that coastal fringe there is 
a strip (roughly thirty miles wide) of Correa 
reflexa var. cardinalis, the most brilliant 
correa of them all. This grows in the sandy 
heathlands adjoining the coast, from at least 
as far north as Bateman’s Bay in New South 
Wales down to Mallacoota and round the 
southern coast as far as Hedley, near 
Wilson’s Promontory. This ‘stream’ of 
Cardinal Correa is divided by the Strzelecki 
Ranges, and what one might call a tributary 
stream runs along the northern foothills of 
the Strzeleckis in the sandy heathlands from 
Rosedale to Traralgon South, which appears 
to be its most western occurrence. 


Beyond Hedley, it is replaced by the large- 
flowered red form of C. reflexa var. reflexa, 
which grows at Yanakie on Wilson’s 
Promontory. Beyond Traralgon South the 
northern stream of variety cardinalis ceases 
abruptly and I know of no C. reflexa of any 
kind farther east in the Latrobe Valley. 


Parallel to the stream of C. reflexa var. 
cardinalis which comes down from 
Bateman’s Bay (or farther north) there is a 
broad strip of the red-flowered C. reflexa 
var. reflexa, tall-growing and robust. This 
follows approximately the same line as the 
other variety but is farther inland and stops 
completely at Mount Taylor just east of the 
Mitchell River. From the west bank of the 
Mitchell, the stream of var. reflexa continues 
westward to the eastern slope of the 
Aberfeldy-Macallister watershed, but here 
(Mitchell to Macallister) it has green or 
whitish-green flowers though in no other 
way differing from the var. reflexa farther 
east. 


This ‘var. reflexa strip’ reaches some. 
distance up the slopes of the Australian Alps, 
but as soon as the country becomes really 
mountainous, it is replaced by Mountain 
Correa (C. lawrenciana), which takes over 
at the northern extreme of C. reflexa, and 
also replaces that species on the western 
slope of the Macallister-Aberfeldy 
watershed. C. reflexa (green form) appears 
again in the Dandenongs and in the sandy 
heathlands round Port Phillip Bay, while C. 


Nene 
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lawrenciana continues north of it (at 
Marysville, etc.). 


Just as C. reflexa var. reflexa is uniformly 
red-flowered east of the Mitchell River, and 
green west of the Mitchell, so is C. 
lawrenciana, but the red-flowered C. 
lawrenciana tuns a little farther west to the 
Freestone Creek and Castle Hill, beyond 
which it is wholly green. However the Castle 
Hill Mountain Correa is very distinct from 
the form that grows east of the Mitchell. It 
has large ovate to cordate leaves and seems 
to agree exactly with the description of C. 
lawrenciana vat. cordifolia Wilson, of 
south-eastern New South Wales. 


The pattern of these strips (working north 
from the coast: C. alba, C. reflexa 
cardinalis, C.  reflexa_ reflexa, C. 
lawrenciana) is quite clear-cut but of course 
over-simplified in that the strips are broken 
by patches where no correa grows at all. No 
species of any plant is absolutely continuous 
over the whole countryside, but in the entire 
area described there is no intermingling of 
these species and varieties except in one 
remarkable ‘island’ of between one and two 
acres, at Briagolong near Freestone Creek; 
and two solitary and distinctive plants within 
a quarter of a mile of it. 


This island of obvious hybrids, shown to me 
by Mr Cane, and the two solitary plants, 
were found by him. The small mixed 
population at Briagolong occurs where the 
green-flowered form of C. reflexa reflexa 
meets the red-flowered C. reflexa 
cardinalis, and in this place there is every 
imaginable variation of leaf between the 
broad rough leaf of var. reflexa and the 
narrow leaf, smooth above, of var. 
cardinalis, and these are variously combined 
with red, green, cream, ivory and white 
flowers. All the bushes are dwarf. 


The two isolated plants are even more 
remarkable. Both are now propagated as 
“Clearview Giant’ and ‘Clearview Rose’, and 
as I have no other means of referring to them 
I shall use those names at present. 
“Clearview Giant’ has an_ extraordinarily 
large bell, bright red, tipped yellow, and, 
apart from the size of the bell, is a typical 
red-flowered C. reflexa reflexa, but it is 


remarkable as the one known red-flowered 
plant in a wholly green-flowered area. 


‘Clearview Rose’ is a tall bush growing 
amongst rocks, and has the habit and foliage 
of var. reflexa, but is remarkable in that the 
thin, green, glabrous, deeply-lobed calyx is 
almost that of C. aemula of western 
Victoria. The flower is clear soft translucent 
pink, and does not split in the way 
characteristic of C. aemula. Careful search 
has failed to reveal another plant. One 
wonders whether a somewhat similar plant 
provided the record by E E Prescott, of C. 
aemula near Orbost. 


In this general survey of the Gippsland 
pattern of Correa I have left out one. On the 
Strzelecki Ranges, where one would expect 
to find Mountain Correa at an altitude 
corresponding to that of its occurrence in the 
Australian Alps, that species does grow, but 
a form of it (collected by G Marshall and E 
Faisst of the Latrobe Valley FNC) which 
seems to be quite unlike any variety so far 
described. The leaves are narrow-lanceolate, 
about 3 inches long and % inch wide, 
strikingly (and equally) narrowed to each 
end. There was no flower on _ either 
specimen, but a solitary green bud had a 
peduncle about %4 inch long and a pedicel 
about % inch, both brownish and woolly, 
with the bracts some distance below the base 
of the pedicel, and the rusty calyx deeply 
cleft (more than half-way to the base) into 
lanceolate lobes. 


There was at one time a very small island of 
the red form of C. reflexa reflexa in the hills 
north of Tyers. It consisted of a very few 
plants — the only known C. reflexa anywhere 
in the Tyers hills, but it has now disappeared 
as a result of logging in the area. 


Thinking that a change in the geological 
formation might account for the change from 
red to green in both C. reflexa reflexa and C. 
lawrenciana at the Mitchell River I enquired 
about the formations there, but a full and 
interesting report from Dr W Thomas of the 
Geological Survey contained no indication of 
any differences at this point that could 
account for it. 
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Meeting: Friday 27 August Moe River Rehabilitation - Wendy Hayne 

Excursion: Saturday 28 August Related excursion. Meet 10am at Yarragon Railway 
Station. Lunch will be at Lake Narracan. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 13 September to Traralgon Railway Reservoir 


Conservation Reserve. Meet 10am at carpark, main 
entrance, Hickox St. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Botany Group: Meets 10am on the following Saturday from the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage 5634 2246, 


Meeting: Friday 24 September Global Change Through Time — Mike Sanderford. 


Excursion: Sunday 25 September Traralgon South Flora Reserve. Meet 10am at Traralgon 
South Hall. Entrance to carpark is behind tennis courts. 


“FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ten Harris & 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW ae Allan Wood # 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe %# 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 

PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. @ 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 
Sunday September 5 — Explore the Mouth of the Powlett River with the Parks Ranger. Information 
- John Gunson @ 5674 2956 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec % 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr # 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5 Le 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE— MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
~ 2004-5 UNPAID MEMBERSHIPS HAVE NOW BEEN CANCELLED ; 


_ DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (SEPTEMBER): 10 SEPTEMBER 2004 
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OUR SUMMER CAMP AT RAWSON | 
Continued from last month’s Naturalist. 


Sunday. A grey sky and chilly air greeted 
the convoy of cars driving through the gloom 
of the forest to the Mt St Gwinear car park; 
though, at times, light filtered through the 
trees where logging had taken place and the 
treeferns massed along the banks delighted 
the eye. Because of the logging of the coupe, 
stress has been placed on some trees causing 
epicormic growth up the trunks. The forest 
below the car park is dominated by the tall, 
straight Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus regnans) 
with its long ribbons of bark. Above them 
grow Alpine Ash (/. delegatensis) and in the 
higher areas the hardy Snow gums (EF. 
pauciflora). 

At the carpark the muted hubbub of human 
voices disturbed the misty quietness as a 
large group of people readied themselves for 
walking and had their names listed for one of 
the two groups. LVYFNC and Upper 
Goulburn Field Naturalists members had 
been joined by the Friends of Baw Baw and 
the Strzelecki Walking Club, and we were 
led by the Park Ranger for this day’s 
adventure. The more adventurous aimed to 
reach Tullicoutty Glen while the remainder 
of the group would stop at Mt St Gwinear. 
Members of this latter group commented on 
the impressive way in which Alan McMahon 
was pulled up the slope in his wheelchair, 
lifting him over any rocks. 


Silence surrounded us as we climbed up 
through the mist that provided only limited 
visibility. A loud whistle penetrated through 
it and the owner, a Grey Currawong, was 
later seen flying across the tree line. Bill Lay, 
who is a legend on the Mountain, said there 
were only crows and currawongs on the 
Mountain. Bill has been climbing these 
mountains for 50 years and has been 
involved in many mountain rescues over that 
period. He had a long list of stories to 
entertain us as we toiled upwards and _ his 
local historical knowledge is extensive. 


Wendy had determined to reach the Glen 
before she began botanising and do it all on 
the return trip, but with Peter Strickland 
beside her it was not long before the book 
was out and she was making exciting 
discoveries. Peter is co-author with his wife 


Kathie of the reference book Sub-Alpine 
Flora of the Baw Baw Plateau, A cluster of 
Green Bird Orchids (Chiloglottis cornuta) 
grow close to the car park. A rocky garden 
of pink, white and golden yellow flowers 
bordered the pathway. The stalwart Grass 
Trigger Plant (Stlidium graminifolium), 
generally a deep pink, provided some 
surprises when we discovered two spikes of 
pure white flowers and some pale pink ones 
where the track zig-zagged upwards. 
Scattered everywhere were the golden 
Alpine Podolepis (Podolepis robusta). Less 
common were the white Snow Daisies 
(Celmisia spp), one with a green-eyed 
March-fly resting on its yellow centre. 
Tucked throughout a patch of Mountain 
Clubmoss were the white and purple flowers 
of the Ivy-leafed Violet (Viola hederacea) 
while above them the spindly twigs of a tree 
were decorated with tufts of grey-green 
lichen. 


The mist still drifted past the white trunks of 
the ghost gums when we perched on rocks 
for morning tea, but blue sky could be seen 
overhead and we walked through the 
sunshine to the top of Mt St Gwinear. There, 
however, the cloud swirled down into the 
valley so we viewed the mist and missed the 
view. Beside the rocky path just below the 
summit we discovered a blue Veined Sun- 
orchid (Thelymitra cyanea). Common along 
the track was Mueller’s Bush-pea, sheltering 
beneath the Snow-gums, but it had finished 
flowering. Some of the other shrubs 
discovered along the way were the Shining 
Coprosma (Coprosma nitida), the Alpine 
Mint-bush (Prostanthera  cuneata), the 
Alpine Bottlebrush (Callistemon pityoides) 
with its creamy brushes, the white-flowered 
Mountain Tea-tree (Leptospermum 
grandifolium), the Daisy-bush (Olearia 
megalophylla), the Cascade Everlasting 
(Ozothamnus secundiflorus) with its grey 
leaves, and the aromatic, viscid shrub Scaly 
Everlasting ( O. hooker‘). 


The track dropped down to a boardwalk 
across a small glen before climbing up again 
to the Rock Shelter, huge tors amongst 
which we ate lunch. We also tasted the 
leaves of the Alpine Pepper (Zasmannia 
veckeriana). Nearby were the Baw Baw 
Berry (Wittsteinia vacciniacea) with its 
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greenish-yellow bells, the Dusty Daisy-bush, 
some plants of the Alpine Water-fern 
(Blechnum penna-marina), and the Alpine 
Orites (Orites lancifolia), a shrub the name 
of which comes from the Greek word for 
mountain. 


A very narrow track led down into 
Tullicoutty Glen, disappearing beneath the 
reddish-brown Candle Heath (Richea 
continentis), the sharpness of its leaves and 
bracts being testified to by the squeals of 
those in shorts as they pushed their way 
through, though Ken had few problems with 
it. The Glens are treeless as cold air sinks 
downwards, making it too cold for them to 
grow where the snow lies longest. The first 
sign we were in a different environment was 
a brilliant patch of green Sphagnum Moss (8. 
cristatum), but soon we were stepping over 
tiny rivulets and small pools, dodging 
through the heroic alpine plants that survive 
there. David commented that sitting in the 
middle of Tullicoutty Glen was a pleasurable 
experience for we had climbed out of the 
mist in the lower elevations and the weather 
there was cloudy but clear. He identified 
Olive Whistlers which could be heard from a 
number of locations, each one either marking 
their territories or attracting a mate; which 
was difficult to say. However, they provided 
a pleasant sound in an otherwise silent 
environment. Later, David could be seen on 
the far side of the glen, crouched in the 
shrubs which grew below the tree-line. 
There, other birds were calling: the 
ubiquitous Crescent Honeyeaters and White- 
eared Honeyeaters. Red Wattlebirds were 
also present but uncharacteristically silent. In 
addition to the birds, also seen were Alpine 
Skinks, though they were not common due 
to the cold conditions, and some minute 
identified frogs found in the bogs. 


It was a delight to discover the small plants 
that grow in this tough environment. 
Amongst them were the yellow Common 
Billy Buttons (Craspedia spp), Silver 
Astelias (Astelia alpina var. novae- 
hollandiae) with long red berries, beautiful 
Sky Lilies (Herpolirion novae-zelandiae) 
with white petals tipped with blue, Daisies 
(Brachyscome obovata), the interesting 
leaves of the Alpine Marsh-marigold which 
has flowers that begin to open under snow, 


Mueller’s Snow-Gentian, and Matted 
Nertera (Nertera granadensis), its tiny 
leaves poking cheekily through the 
Sphagnum Moss. A_ beautiful tarn with 
artistically arranged rocks reflected back the 
sky. Shrubs around it included Snow Heath 
(Epacris petrophila) with clusters of white 
flowers, Alpine Baeckea  (Baeckea 
gunniana) and Mountain Plum Pine 
(Podocarpus lawrencei). 


Back on the hillside it took some time to 
identify the Pretty Grass Flag (Libertia 
pulchella), for flowering had finished and 
they were displaying their unusual brown 
seed capsules. Other plants found in this 
alpine wonderland were an Alpine Ballart 
(Exocarpus nanus) with its dark red fruit, 
the feathery Carraway (Oreomyrrhis ciliata), 
the golden flowers of the Strawberry 
Buttercup (Ranunculus  collinus), — the 
widespread Alpine Groundsel (Senecio 
pectinatus), blue flowers of Creeping Fan- 
flower (Scaevola hookeri) and the Lilac 
Berry (Trochocarpa_ clarkei) positively 
identified by its purple fruit. 


John Poppins and David Stickney went out 
in the evening to test their spotlights. A pair 
of Ring-tailed Possums was found almost 
immediately, sitting transfixed on a eucalypt 
branch. A group of four birds were seen 
huddled together on a high overhanging 
branch, too far away for positive 
identification. They returned to camp for 
their binoculars but failed to relocate them. 
Their best guess was either Tawny 
Frogmouths or Kookaburras as both have a 
propensity to roost together, but finally 
decided they were probably Tawny 
Frogmouths. 


Estelle Adams 


Monday. A much depleted group of Field 
Naturalists drove to Caringal Scout Camp 
and followed the trail along the old tram 
track upstream of the West Tyers River. The 
vegetation was dominated by eucalypts with 
a mallee growth-form with the occasional 
Mountain Grey Gum (. cypellocarpa) and a 
few Messmates (EZ. obliqua) amongst them. 


The birdlife was most evident in the picnic 
area with a variety of bird calls from all 
directions. Not many birds were seen but 
there was some excitement when a female 
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Bowerbird flew across the picnic area and a 
glossy blue-black male bird could be seen on 
the surrounding banks. The birds are regular 
evening visitors to the camp site on the other 
side of the East Tyers River. The most 
common honeyeater was the Yellow-faced 
Honeyeater and the persistent call of the 
Striated Pardalote was heard. 


The leading members of the group had good 
views of a Wonga Pigeon which was seen 
walking along the track before it flew off. 
The walk concluded where the tram line 
crossed the river; the old bridge had 
collapsed long ago so the group returned 
along the same track. 


The whole weekend was a very cates 
camp and our thanks go to Phil and Wendy 
for organising the accommodation and 
providing a program, to the Friends of Baw 
Baw and the Parks Ranger for providing 
leadership and to Peter and Kathie Strickland 
for contributing their local botanical 
knowledge. 


The camp provided some fond memories as 
long as you don’t mention the word ‘keys’. 
Those of you who attended the camp will 
know what I mean; otherwise my lips are 
sealed! 


David Stickney 


Bird List 

Wonga Pigeon Crescent Honeyeater 
Galah White-eared Honeyeater 
Yellow-tailed Black C’too  Spinebill 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Eastern Whipbird 
Gang-gang Cockatoo Rose Robin 

King Parrot Yellow Robin 
Crimson Rosella Grey Shrike-thrush 
Southern Boobook Rufous Whistler 
Tawny Frogmouth Olive Whistler 
White-throated Needletail Grey Fantail 
Laughing Kookaburra Rufous Fantail 
Superb Lyrebird Willie Wagtail 
Pilotbird Common Starling 
Welcome Swallow Satin Bowerbird 
Blackbird Magpie 
White-thrtd Treecreeper Magpie Lark 
Superb Fairywren Pied Currawong 
Spotted Pardalote Grey Currawong 
Striated Pardalote House Sparrow . 
Brown Thornbill Goldfinch 

Red Wattlebird Silvereye 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater Australian Raven 


New Holland Honeyeater (45 species) 


REPORT ON. 2S HE 


HELD 19.7.2004 © 


General Meetings &I Hcieions 


Friday 27 August: Moe River Rehabilitation 
— Wendy Hayne (replacement speaker for 
Phil Taylor) 


Saturday 28 August: Related excursion. 
Meet 10am at Tarragon Railway Station. 
Lunch at Lake Narracan. 


Friday 24 September: Global Change 
Through Time — Mike Sanderford 


Saturday 25 September: Traralgon South 
Flora Reserve. Meet 10am Traralgon South 
Hall (carpark entrance is behind the tennis 
courts). 


Botany Group — 4 September: Plant survey 
at Glen Nayook. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 
5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 13 September: Traralgon 
Railway Reservoir Conservation Reserve. 
Meet 10am carpark, main entrance, Hickox 
St. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $381.09. 
Investment A/c $10,373.21. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship — response to 
letter to Latrobe City. Our donation of $200 
in December 2001 had been overlooked and 
hence not included in funds for that account. 
This has been rectified. Scholarship has been 
renamed ‘Jean Galbraith Memorial Rotary 
Scholarship in Botany and Conservation 
Biology’ in recognition of Roatary’s major 
contribution and to encourage their 
continued sponsorship. Fund currently stands 
at $2,468.80. Scholarship is $500 per year 
and can be awarded for 2-4 years, so fund 
needs to increase by $500 each year. We will 
respond, suggesting maximum tenure be 3 
years (for a science degree with honours) 
and stating that we are not in a position to 
give a donation at this stage, but will let 
members know of the request. Will apply to 
SEANA for a donation of $500. 


Web page — gave Ken Harris information on 
SEANA web page to see if he was able to 
assist us. 
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Naturalists binding — discussed progress with 
Peter Lendon. He has prepared Naturalists 
for binding, but is awaiting decision on 
covers. Quote for covers is $37 per book (2 
years or up to 4 years), and with lettering 
will be $45. 


Latrobe Region Book. Submissions for funds 
— will apply for 2 grants before asking for 
sponsorship: Community Services Grants 
and Latrobe City Grants (not available yet). 
Have received $200 from Uralla Nature 
Reserve Committee. Next meeting 17 
August. 


Spring Camp planning — start booking list at 
GM. Arrange package deal from Earth 
Sanctuaries for Saturday excursions and set 
charge to include this and accommodation 
(expect $50-$60). 


Friends of Glen Nayook request to undertake 
plant survey — Botany Group will do it on 
Saturday September 4. 


Flora & Fauna Data Files — Wendy to 
contact Fiona Cross re procedures to 
regularly contribute club records. 


Ollerton Avenue bush reserve — Alix 
contacted Fiona Fullard. Committee not yet 
met. DSE are negotiating with DHS for 
swapping adjoining Sha block with DSE 
land. Vehicular access to reserve has been 
restricted with fence at entrance. 


Lyrebird Forest Walk partially open. Picnic 
area has been defined with posts and some 
gravel laid. Short walk down track available. 
Hope to have it fully open by Christmas. 


South Gippsland Bird Observers Club 
planned excursion to Wirilda and Hazelwood 
Wetlands last Saturday was cancelled due to 
bad weather, but will run in future. 


Conservation Matters 


Suzie Zent — article inviting public input into 
planning for next year’s fuel reduction burns. 
Public consultation period in September. 


GUEST SPEAK 


Wendy Hayne holds a Bachelor of Applied 
Science degree in natural resource 
management from Deakin University. She 
has been working for the West Gippsland 
Catchment Management Authority for three 
years as their Rural Drainage Officer, and is 


‘RFEFORAUGUST 


currently acting Floodplain and Drainage 
Manager. Apart from the Moe Drain project, 
she has been involved with Baw Baw Shire 
and Latrobe City in their storm water 
management. Wendy has also facilitated 
friends groups for the management of the 
Toongabbie and Koonwarra wetlands. 


As the Club is hearing a bit about lichens I 
thought their biology might be of interest. 
Last year the Botany Group looked at 
lichens and this information was available at 
the time, 


Lichens are not a single plant but an 
association of two separate plants: an alga 
and a fungus. Their relationship is mutually 
beneficial (symbiotic). The fungus acquires a 
food source via the alga, which makes sugars 
from carbon dioxide, water and sunlight 
during photosynthesis. At the same time, the 
alga acquires an additional source of 
nutrients, as well as a stable home within the 
lichen body, where it is sheltered from the 
vagaries of the environment. For the fungus 
and most lichen-forming algae, the symbiosis 
is obligate and neither partner occurs in a 
free-living state. 


Types of Lichens. Traditionally lichens have 
been subdivided into several growth-form 
types. These forms are used for convenience 
and have no use in determining relationships. 


Crustose - thin, flat; tightly appressed to the 
substrate. May resemble paint splashes. 


Leprose - as for Crustose but with a powdery 
appearance. 


Fruiticose - shrubby or pendulous 
Foliose - flat and leaf like 


Filamentous - resemble cotton wool. May be 
called Byssoid 


Squamulous - has tiny leaf-like scales 


Placodioid - crustose in centre and minutely 
lobed at margins 


The first two growth-forms are called 
microlichens. and the rest are macrolichens. 
Macrolichens may have two growth-forms, 
where a fruiticose secondary thallus (the 
main body of the lichen) arises bearing a 
fruiting body. 
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The thallus may be attached to the substrate 
directly by the hyphae of its medulla or 
cortex, by a black felt-like mat of hyphae 
called a prothallus, or by specialised, root- 
like outgrowths called rhizines. 


Reproduction may be sexual via spores or 
vegetative via some form of fragmentation of 
the thallus. Sexual reproduction is limited to 
the fungi partner of the lichen, which forms 
usually roundish dish shaped or globular 
fruiting bodies called apothecia. Apothecia 
can be useful in identification. In order to re- 
establish a new lichen spores must capture an 
algal cell when they germinate. 


Vegetative or asexual reproduction, various 
types of specialised propagules are formed 
on the thallus surface and are easily 
detached. This type of reproduction has the 
advantage of dispersing both partners of the 
lichen simultaneously. 


A small number of lichen species have 
Basidiomycetes (the familiar mushrooms and 
toadstools) as partners. Most have 
Ascomycetes (for example: Penicillium spp 
the fungi of blue cheeses and oranges, 
Taphrina spp, which cause leaf curl in peach 
and nectarine trees, brewers’ and bakers’ 
yeast, brown rot fungus, ergot and mildew). 
Many aspects of lichen reproduction are 
poorly understood. However, the success of 
the process is demonstrated amply by the 
speed with which lichens colonise new 
habitats such as road cutting or young twigs 
or volcanic islands. 


Most lichens are tolerant of extreme 
illumination and nearly complete desiccation. 
When wetted, the desiccated lichen can 
absorb 3 to 35 times its own weight of 
water. This ability means that lichens can 
inhabit the most extreme habitats. Lichens 
form the most conspicuous cover in 
Antarctica but less in the Arctic. They are 
often found on rocks above the high tide 
mark on ocean shores, where they receive 
salt spray. 


Uses. Most lichens are non-poisonous and 
can be used as food in an emergency eg 
Rock Tripe. The extensive lichen pastures in 
birch forests of Scandinavia and Canada 
provide food for reindeer and caribou. They 
are used as dyestuffs and medicines and have 


antibiotic properties. There is a perfume 
industry in France based on lichens. 


One of the major uses of lichens is for 
environmental monitoring. Lichens are highly 
sensitive to minute changes in_ the 
environment, and different species serve as 
finely tuned indicators of habitat conditions. 
Since they cannot excrete substances they 
absorb from polluted air, lichens accumulate 
quantities of industrial waste material. When 
this accumulation reaches a toxic level, the 
lichen dies. Some lichens are slightly more 
tolerant of industrial waste than others. The 
presence of tree bark lichens is a good 
indicator that air pollution is not excessive. 


Jackie Tims 


Reference: Kantvilas, G. and Jarman, 8.G. Lichens 
of rainforest in Tasmania and _ south-eastern 
Australia. 1999. Flora of Australia Supplementary 
Series Number 9 


CORRECTION 


In last month’s Naturalist I attributed the 
article on Ladybirds to Jackie Tims - wrong! 
It was actually written by Wendy Savage, to 
whom I offer profuse apologies. 


Ed. 
OUR CLUB’S SPRING CAMP 


Saturday and Sunday 9-10 October. We 
will be staying at the Staughtonvale School 
Camp. There are 2 cabins, sleeping 18 in 
each, in bunk beds. Cooking facilities are 
available. BYO sleeping bags, pillows, linen 
etc, and food for breakfast and lunches. Tea 
on Saturday night will be at the Little River 
Pub (paid separately). Approximate cost for 
accommodation and Little River Sanctuary 
will be $50-60. Please put names on list now. 


SEANA SPRING CAMP 29 OCT-2 NOV 


The SEANA (formerly VFNCA) camp will 
be held over the Cup Day weekend, based at 
the Little Desert Nature Lodge, 16km south 
of Nhill on the Nbhill-Harrow Road. 
Excursions are planned to various parts of 
the Little Desert National Park and 
conservation reserves in the region. Wendy 
has full information available. 


BOTANY GROUP is doing a plant survey 
at Glen Nayook on Saturday 4 September. 
See Wendy for full details. 
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SERALEGY = 


One of the functions of Catchment 
Management Authorities in Victoria, is to 
manage the health of our river systems. At 
the March meeting, Kylie Debono of the 
West Gippsland CMA spoke of the River 
Health Strategy (RHS) for West Gippsland 
now available as a Public Exposure Draft. 
Under the Regional Catchment Strategy are 
five plans of which the RHS is one. The RHS 
is further divided into plans for Fisheries 


Management, Flow Management, Water 
Quality, Waterway Management and 
Floodplain Management. 


The purpose of the Strategy was the 
“Protection, maintenance and enhancement 
of environmental values required to sustain 
river health; while protecting, maintaining or 
enhancing social and economic values”. To 
do this River Health Concepts were adopted: 


e Ecologically Healthy Rivers — 
encompassing some change from the 
natural state; provision for human use; 
and based on the assessment of riparian 
vegetation, instream species, major 
habitat features longitudinal continuity 
and bed condition. 


e Representative Rivers — whereby a series 
of major river reaches across Victoria 
were identified as ‘representative; the 
change from the natural was 
acknowledged; and based on ecology, 
land type, aquatic and _ terrestrial 
communities. 


e Key Aspects of River Health Considered 
— significance and variety of flora, fauna 
and habit; river connectivity 
(longitudinal, lateral and vertical); and 
ecosystem processes (energy and nutrient 
dynamic, maintenance of animal and 
plant populations, species interactions. 


The scope of the RHS covers the channel, 
riparian zone, floodplain, floodplain wetlands 
and estuary or terminal lake as well as basins, 
sub-catchments and reaches. It includes 
values at each level within the Strategy. 
There are 35 sub-catchments under the West 
Gippsland CMA’s jurisdiction, 9 Thomson 
sub-catchments, 5 Latrobe sub-catchments 
and 21 in South Gippsland. The vision is to 


protect high value rivers, and maintain the 
condition of ecologically healthy and 
representative rivers. In addition the Strategy 
wants to achieve overall improvement in the 
environmental condition and sustain social 
and economic river assets. The Strategy aims 
to foster community capacity and support in 
river health programs and decision-making. 
To achieve this there is a Steering 
Committee, a Technical Group, 
Implementation Committees and a Healthy 
Water System portfolio group. There are 
targeted workshops with stakeholders (Parks 
Victoria, local government, Water Watch, 
Coastal Board, DSE, DPI, EPA, and water 
authorities as well as other parts of the 
CMA) and community groups (Landcare, 
Friends groups, LVFNC etc). 


Data collection across the 35 sub-catchments 
was to identify and value river assets (social 
environment and economic) as well as the 
threats to these assets. Social assets include 
fishing, boats (motor and _ non-motor), 
camping, swimming, recreation, European 
and indigenous heritage and flagship species. 
Economic assets are water supply (irrigation 
and drinking), infrastructure, land value, 
tourism, power industry, commercial fishing. 
Implementation committees will look at 
these. The value ratings for these assets on a 
0 —5 rating*. Another part of data collection 
was the use of the Index of Stream 
Condition (ISC) Assessment. This is a State 
wide river health assessment that combines 
information on hydrology, water quality, 
physical form, riparian zone and aquatic life 
and forms an integrated measure of 
environmental condition. Last assessed in 
1999, it is currently underway again. 
Randomly selected reaches are _ tested 
throughout the catchment and the data forms 
the basis for the bulk of the environmental 
and threat data. Again the 1-5 scales were 
used. Kylie showed tables of the 
environmental assets and threats and what 
datasets had been used and the stakeholders 
involved.* Based on the value data, the 
highest comparative value across the sub- 
catchments was used to create a curve and to 
divide the sub-catchments into groups: very 
high, high, moderate, low and very low.* 


Jackie Tims 
To be continued next issue... 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrehe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrabe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street 
Morwell 3840 Mae Vic. 3825 
® 5634 2246 
Assistant Secretary 
Dr J Tims 
@ 5634 2628 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5147 2151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale ENC Ine. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 each month Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5156 7546 


Latrobe Valiey Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valiey Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members 
of all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 wards. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 


the author of the article. 
Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 home 
be addressed to: The Editor 5122 6880 work 
~ LVENC Inc. . ___ Email: scribex@bigpond.com 
PO Box 719 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 24 September Global Change Through Time — Mike Sandiford 


Excursion: Saturday 25 September Traralgon South Flora Reserve. Meet 10am at Traralgon 
South Hall. Entrance to carpark is behind tennis courts. 


Bird Group Excursion: Monday 11 October to Morwell River Wetlands. Meet 
10am at the gate on Strzelecki Highway. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857. 
Botany Group: Meets 10am on the following Saturday from the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 
Meeting: Friday 22 October GIS Mapping — Geoff Park. 
Excursion: Sunday 23 October Holey Plain SP. Meet 10am at Rosedale main carpark. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks # 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month Ipm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken ais @ 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Gums Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
RD Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre # 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & aE: 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec @# 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (Cresta) Wendy Rides @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE N OTE - MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
2004-5 UNPAID MEMBERSHIPS HAVE NOW BEEN CANCELLED 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (OCTOBER): 8 OCTOBER 2004 
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WEST GIPPSLAND RIVER HEALTH 
STRATEGY 


(Continued from last issue) 


Using the three Value sets, priorities were 
established 


Protection and improvement 
of highest value — sub- 
catchments. Environmental — 
Upper Tarra, Lower Agnes 
Rivers and Wilsons 
Promontory. Economic — 
Middle Macalister, Upper 
Thomson, Morwell, Lower 
Latrobe, Lower Macalister, 
Upper Latrobe, Franklin, 
Tarwin (lower west branch) 
rivers and Traralgon Creek. 
Social — Waratah Bay, Corner 
Inlet and Nooramunga 
Marine and Coastal Park, 
Lake Wellington, Wilsons 
Promontory, Screw Creek, 
Pound Creek and Andersons 
Inlet. 


Priority 1. 


Maintenance and 
improvement of the condition 
of ecologically healthy and 
representative reaches. Upper 
Tarra R. Reach 20, Middle 
Tarra R. 33 & 34, Lower 
Tarra R. — no ISC designated, 
Upper Latrobe R. 3 & 7. 


Priority 2. 


Maintenance and 
improvement of the condition 
of remaining high values 
across West Gippsland. A risk 
assessment was used to 
identify where high value 
reaches existed across West 
Gippsland and the results 
influenced the management 
action planned for highest 
value sub-catchments. Risk = 
likelyhood + consequence 
where the likelihood is and 
indication of the probability 
that a threat will impact on 
the value of an asset and the 
consequence indicates the 


Priority 3. 


level of impact that a threat 
will have on the asset value.* 


Action Planning. 


Key risks identified through the river 
assessment process: 

e Stock access 

° Water quality 

e Degraded riparian vegetation 

The majority of money available to be 
invested in exotic vegetation removal, 
fencing off stock and revegetation: 

e Significant data to support 
that this is an important and 
effective way to _ influence 
multiple river health risks to bed, 
bank, water quality, vegetation, 
biodiversity (aquatic and 
terrestrial), in-stream habitat, 
flow capacity etc. 


There are a number of actions identified from 
10 specific management plans and strategies 
already in place. The RHS has already 
identified existing community engagement in 
many aspects upon which further action will 
build. These groups are stakeholders and 
community groups listed above. Kylie 
acknowledged that there were still gaps in 
the draft and process, including water quality 
management plans still in draft format and 
incomplete water quality targets. <A 
framework for monitoring, evaluating and 
reporting is still being developed. Social and 
economic threats have yet to be considered. 


As for the big picture, there will be 
integrated projects that will focus on river 
health into the future and can demonstrate 
multiple benefits in the Latrobe system and 
Gippsland Lakes, and Corner Inlet and 
Nooramunga Park. The next steps are to 
collect public comment and a revised draft 
sent for Ministerial approval and then a 
launch of the West Gippsland River Health 
Strategy 


* A printout of the Power Point presentation 
Kylie used, including all the presented data is 
available from me. 


Jackie Tims 


——— 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
PROJECTS WITH FROGS AND 
WETLANDS — MAX SARGENT 


Max, a teacher at Commercial Road Primary 
School in Morwell, has developed a science 
program based on frogs and wetlands. It has 
been found that primary school students like 
science and learning about nature, whereas 
by upper secondary school they want to 
leave it out and do other things. Primary 
school science can be all ‘hands on’ and is 
often a favourite subject. Max became 
involved in a Science in Schools Research 
Project, and studied after hours at 
Melbourne University for 2 years to improve 
his science teaching skills. 


In 2001 Gerry Marantelli came to the school 
for a family science night with lots of frogs, 
slides and activities for teachers to run. This 
was very well received, and as a result of this 
and similar nights held at Yinnar, Crinigan 
Road and Picodan Schools there has been an 
ongoing interest, and programs have been set 
up. Gerry leads the Corroboree frog 
recovery group, and regards his time spent 
doing information nights as sowing the seeds 
for future scientists. Gerry believes that 
virtually all scientific concepts can be taught 
through frogs and tadpoles. Kids were 
amazed to watch frogs eating, as whenever a 
cricket or a moth was put in the mouth of a 
frog, its eyeballs would go down inside the 
head cavity and push the food down. They 
were also entertained to learn that tadpoles 
eat their own ‘poo’, as they graze on their 
faeces on the bottom of the tank. Gerry 
communicates in a language that engages 
kids, and around 600 families were involved 
in these slide nights which created the 
impetus to get the program off the ground. 


As part of the activities following the science 
night, Gerry took one class at a time and 
taught them how to set up a tadpole tank. 
There was a lot to be learnt about looking 
after these tadpoles, but some early tadpole 
losses were taken very much to heart by 
teachers and students. To improve their 
knowledge, teachers attended an inservice at 
the Amphibian Research Centre, and 
Waterwatch people visited from Healesville 


Sanctuary. 


One teacher, who was close to retirement, 
set up a pond in the corner of the classroom. 
She found it was the most: active learning 
centre and engaging teaching experience she 
had had in her whole teaching career. Every 
day kids would bring parents and 
grandparents in, and they would kneel 
around the edge of the pond looking in to 
see what they could see. 


Teachers have tried to bring in the aboriginal 
aspects of frogs using teachers from the 
Kode School, who read stories of their 
legends. Knowledge of edible wetland plants 
has also been provided. 


In addition to the classroom activities, three 
interest groups have been set up: a frog 
census group, a Waterwatch group and the 
Corroboree Science Club. There is some 
overlap, but this gets a lot of kids involved. 


Four times a year an interest group is taken 
down to the Morwell Wetlands to do the 
Waterwatch surveys. Twice a year this group 
do a bug survey, so they had an excursion to 
Monash University to learn about the 
identification of the bugs in the water. 


To set up the census group, Gerry came 
down and organised a night-time activity to 
find and identify frogs. He demonstrated the 
triangulation method, where people at 
different points shone their torches in the 
direction of the frog sound. Remarkably, the 
frog was found at the intersection of the 
beams. To their amazement, a new frog for 
the area was discovered on the first frog 
census night. Perrons Tree Frog or the 
Maniacal Cackle Frog was heard calling — an 
unmistakable raucous cackle. Its 
identification is easy, being the only 
Victorian frog with a cross shaped pupil. 
Later, one was found by the school’s 
computer technician, caught in a mouse trap. 
He and his wife were woken in the night by 
its alarming distress call. Happily the frog 
hopped off when released. Some people said 
the Growling Grass Frog used to be in this 
area 30 years ago, but it had never been 
found since — that is until Yinnar Primary 
School found it in April this year. Adding 
these frogs to the Victorian Frog Data Base 
has involved these primary school students in 
real science. 
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The other benefit of these census nights is 
the level of family involvement in the 
activities - many parents are just as excited 
as the kids. To quote Max: “This is worth 
being passionate about — the lovely 
relationship between kids, their dads and the 
environment.” There can be disappointments. 
When the water level was low there was no 
sound of frogs calling on some census nights, 
but on one such occasion, students were 
drawing what they could see on the cracked 
mud flats. Suddenly a student spotted a frog 
in a crack, and then with their torches they 
could see frogs in every crack — hundreds of 
Common Froglets. The group have observed 
that different frog species seem to have their 
own areas within the wetlands. Common 
Froglets, Whistling Tree Frogs, Southern 
Brown Tree Frogs and Striped Marsh Frogs 
are all found in distinct, but overlapping 
areas. Pobblebonks can be heard in the 
nearby Morwell River, but not in the 
wetlands. Initially sound identification was 
done back at school on the website 
www.frog.org.au, but now students are 
familiar with the different calls. 


The Corroboree Frog is the icon for the 
Corroboree Science Club which Max has set 
up. There are fewer than 150 of this 
endangered Kosciusko species left in the 
wild, and probably even fewer now after the 
Canberra bushfires. The club’s purpose is to 
share its wetland findings with schools in 
Oregon.via a website, which is being built on 
a server in a university in Oregon. The club 
is an after-school activity, so a lot of 
commitment is needed to remain a member. 
Max was surprised to find that learning 
about the wetland plants rated highly in the 
kids’ interests. They particularly enjoyed 
finding which plants could be eaten. 


The success of this whole project has been 
due to the level of teacher, parent and 
community involvement. Another important 
factor is the support provided by the 
principal at Commercial Road, who has often 
attended activities. A number of our club 
members have provided assistance and 
expertise such as Ken Harris, Rob de Souza 
Daw, Ann Stewart and Jackie Tims. But 
most noticeable was the commitment 
displayed by Max, his enthusiasm for the 


projects and his love of the Morwell 
Wetlands. 


Wendy Savage 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
HELD 23.8.2004 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 24 September: Global Change 
Through Time — Mike Sandiford 


Saturday 25 September: Traralgon South 
Flora Reserve. Meet 10am Traralgon South 
Hall (carpark entrance is behind the tennis 
courts). 


Friday 22 October: GIS Mapping — Geoff 
Park 


Saturday 23 October: Holey Plains SP. 
Meet 10am Rosedale carpark in main street. 


Botany Group — 30 October. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 11 October: Morwell River 
Wetlands. Meet 10am at gate on Strzelecki 
Hwy. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $329.19. 
Investment A/c $10,413.21. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship — have applied to 
SEANA for a donation of $500. Ken Harris 
and Phil are participating in the selection 
process for this year’s award. 


Wild Plants of Victoria and Wild Animals of 
Victoria CDs — have sent off cheque, but 
they have not arrived yet. 


Web Page — Phil will ask Ken Harris if he is 
able to assist. 


Program Planning meeting — 9 September at 
Lorna Long’s. 


Naturalists binding — completed with blue 
binding and gold lettering giving title and 
dates on spine. 


Index for Naturalists — Bon has put together 
a complete index for Naturalists, which 
David will photocopy. Will investigate 
putting index into a database. Alix will look 
at how to manage Bon’s existing electronic 
copies. Gill will see how many Naturalists 
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she still has on computer and start storing 
these electronically. 


Latrobe Region Book — will apply to Latrobe 
City for a Community Grant first, as it closes 
on September 17. If unsuccessful will apply 
for Community Support Grant. 


Spring Camp planning — have 7 on booking 
list. Earth Sanctuaries have quoted for 
Saturday excursions and can provide evening 
BBQ. Will charge $60 to include this and 
accommodation at Staughtonvale. 


Flora and Fauna Data Files — we should 
contribute regular bird and plant lists from 
our excursions, and have cards available for 
members to submit any of their own 
sightings or records. Will suggest Elsie 
supply monthly bird excursion list on Bird 
Atlas record sheets. 


Strzelecki Ranges Biodiversity Study Biosis 
report 2001, re proposed logging by 
Hancocks. There was a moratorium on 
logging certain areas, which has now ended. 
We agree to support the move to provide 
more permanent protection of significant 
areas. Will obtain more detail from Suzie 
Zent. 


GPS — suggest we purchase one to provide 
exact locations for bird and plant lists, and 
for recording exact locations of places within 
excursion areas we may wish to revisit. We 
will investigate the type of GPS we need. 


Conservation Matters 


Ollerton Avenue committee has been formed 
and had 2 meetings, one on site. Need to 
apply for grant money and sponsorship. 
Draft management plan being undertaken by 
student from East Gippsland TAFE. 


Gippsland Forest Management Plan — useful 
resource for club, with detailed maps 
marking EVCs. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR SEPTEMBER 


Professor Mike Sandiford is a geologist at 
the University of Melbourne. His interests 
and teaching are in Plate Tectonics and 
thermal evolution of the earth’s crust, 
changes to rocks when they are crushed by 
grinding as the earth’s plates collide, and 
mineralogy. He will speak on ‘Global 
Change Through Time’. 


OUR CLUB’S SPRING CAMP 


Saturday and Sunday 9-10 October. We 
will be staying at the Staughtonvale School 
Camp. There are 2 cabins, each sleeping 18 
in bunk beds. Cooking facilities are available. 
BYO sleeping bags, pillows, linen, etc. and 
food for breakfasts and lunches. The cost per 
person will be $60 which will include our 
accommodation, excursions at Little River 
Earth Sanctuary on Saturday and BBQ tea 
there (not at the Little River Pub as 
previously advertised). Sunday we will visit 
the Brisbane Ranges. Please put names on 
the list and pay at the GM or contact Wendy. 


BIRDS BEFORE BREAKFAST 


What a difference spring makes to our bird 
population at Yarragon South. On my early 
morning walk on September 10” I was 
concentrating on spotting and hoeing out 
thistles on the roadside, but I was soon 
conscious of many more birds calling than 
I’d hear on winter mornings. A pair of 
Masked Lapwings was in the paddock near 
the lagoons at the corner of Earls and 
Yarragon South Roads — an uncommon sight 
up here. Further down the road in the bush a 
White-throated Tree Creeper, Golden 
Whistler, Grey Fantail, Eastern Yellow 
Robin, White-browed Scrubwren, Brown 
Thornbills and a pair of Grey Butcherbirds 
were heard. 


Down by Tims’ gateway there were plenty of 
honeyeaters — I heard Crescent, Yellow- 
faced and Lewins, then I spotted four Lewins 
Honeyeaters chasing each other around and 
feeding on the flowers in a pussy-willow. I 
haven’t seen that many together around here 
before. A Fan-tailed Cuckoo and Brush 
Bronzewing were calling in Tims’ bush. Next 
I heard a Scarlet Robin calling. I had to listen 
carefully at first as I only heard a snatch of 
its call, and it can be a little like one of the 
Brown Thornbill’s noises, but as I got closer 
to it I could hear it loud and clear, but too 
far off the road to see. A small group of 
Striated Thornbills flitted around the top of a 
Silver Wattle for a while before moving off. 


Back along the road near the site of the old 
Yarragon South State School a pair of 
Eastern Whipbirds were jumping around in 
the lower branches of the undergrowth 
making their peculiar grating sound — not the 
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usual ‘whip- cheung’. They were too 
interested in each other to take any notice of 
me. And of course there were all the usual 
sightings — Willy Wagtail, Grey Shrike- 
thrush, Magpies, Pied Currawongs, Crimson 
Rosellas, Wood Ducks, Blackbirds and 
Kookaburras. Near our front gate three 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos flew out of 
the blackwood, screeching as they soared 
down the valley. 


When I got home and was hanging out the 
washing there were lots of swallows flying 
around, and our resident New Holland 
Honeyeaters, then a pair of King Parrots 
flew in to be fed. Twenty-eight species 
before breakfast! No wonder I was inspired 
to write about it. 


Wendy Savage 
LATROBE CITY’S NEIP PROPOSAL 


Our club is represented on the Latrobe 
Environment Reference Group (LERG), 
Philip Rayment currently taking that role. 
The group has provided input to the City’s 
staff involved in the preparation of a 
Neighbourhood Environment Improvement 
Plan (NEIP) for Traralgon Creek. The 
proposal is now well advanced, and given 
below is an introduction taken from the 
document. 


“In 2002 Latrobe City Council embarked on 
a project to develop a Community Plan in 
response to issues raised by community with 
respect to the health and well being of the 
social, cultural, economic, built and natural 
environmental aspects of our town. 


The Community Plan included the 
development of a series of action plans 
including neighbourhood renewal action 
plans, municipal public health action plans 
and this neighbourhood — environment 
improvement plan (NEIP) proposal. 


A Latrobe Environment Reference Group 
was established with one of their objectives 
being to assist the development of this 
proposal on behalf of the community of 
Latrobe City. This group consisted of 
representatives from major industries, 
government departments and community 
groups. 


In developing the Community Plan, a series 
of community surveys and workshops with 
the broad community of Latrobe City were 
undertaken. Through this information, 
representative community surveys and 
workshops with the LERG it was identified 
that the health of waterways in the City are 
of major concern. 


The Latrobe River and its tributaries are well 
known to the community and are valued for 
a range of recreational and aesthetic 
purposes. The improvement of the health of 
all these waterways is a strong community 
desire, and there are already many 
community actions in the Latrobe City 
region to improve catchment health. 


However, the LERG identified that the NEIP 
required a smaller neighbourhood focus as an 
initial starting point for environmental 
improvement of Latrobe’s waterways. 


Traralgon Creek was chosen by the LERG as 
the initial neighbourhood of interest. This 
was due to the existing strong commitment 
by the community (including agencies, 
industry and local landholders) to 
undertaking works in the catchment to 
improve the health of the waterway. It was 
recognised that the NEIP would provide 
additional benefits to works proposed in the 
catchment by providing a mechanism for 
networking and learning, achieving a 
community consensus and allowing for better 
integration of programs. 


It is anticipated that the learning obtained 
from improving this Neighbourhood will be 
of great value to the achievement of our 
long-term vision for improving the health of 
Latrobe River and its tributaries. 


This proposal is the first stage in the process 
of developing our NEIP for Traralgon 
Creek. The emphasis of the proposal and 
NEIP will therefore be centred on Traralgon _ 
Creek. It is envisaged that the NEIP will be 
evolving so that in the future the other 
tributaries and ultimately the Latrobe River 
will be incorporated.” 


SUMMER CAMP JANUARY 21-24 


On our club’s Summer Camp we will be 
exploring the Errinundra Plateau, staying at 
Delegate River Cabins. More info later. 
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SEANA SPRING CAMP 29 OCT-2 NOV 


The SEANA (formerly VFNCA) camp will be 
held over the Cup Day weekend, based at the 
Little Desert Nature Lodge, 16km south of Nhill 
on the Nhill-Harrow Road. Excursions are 
planned to various parts of the Little Desert 
National Park and conservation reserves in the 
region. Wendy has full information available. 


OUR CLUB’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
_CONSERVATION OVER THE YEARS 


More from Bon Thompson’s notes on the club’s 
involvement in the formation of some of the 
parks and reserves in our area. 


Holey Plains State Park 


The first recorded club excursion to Rosedale 
South was on 28 September 1963. This was 
mainly brought about by Jean Galbraith’s 
knowledge of the area, and she led the excursion. 
In the late 1960s the APM leased crown land at 
Rosedale South to clear and plant pine trees. 
After the clearing, for about 5 years, until the 
pines were thick enough to smother the 
wildflowers, there was a real botanic garden in 
the cleared areas. The club was so impressed 
with the wildflowers that in February 1969 we 
started to compile a census of the plants and 
where they grew, in the areas of uncleared land, 
in the hope of being able to get a reserve declared 
somewhere in the area. 


By 1970 we had collected much information and 
began to discuss the project with the Shire of 
Rosedale, the Forest Commission and the APM, 
to settle on an area that was acceptable to all. 
Although it was not the best wildflower area, 
everyone agreed that they would not object if we 
were able to get about 1000 acres on the south 
western corner of the intersection between the 
Limepit Road and Chessum Road. Unfortunately, 
when we applied to the Forest Commission in 
Melbourne to have the area declared a reserve, 
they informed us that the Land Conservation 
Council (LCC) was being formed to look into the 
uses of all crown land. They suggested we wait 
and apply to them for the reserve when they were 
studying the South Gippsland area. 


So in 1972 when the LCC announced its study of 
the South Gippsland area we applied for a map 
of that area, and went to work to look at all the 
areas of crown land that they were studying. 
Then the report was published and submissions 
called for. Of course the APM wanted more 
crown land to plant pines, and we wanted a 
reserve. We also commented on other areas of 
crown land with the cooperation of the South 


Gippsland Conservation Society. In the Autumn, 
the APM had burnt the 1000 acres we were 
interested in as they thought it was probably their 
last chance to reduce the fire hazard from that 
block. They must have chosen just the right time 
for us, as most of the Grasstrees in that block 
flowered the next Spring, when the LCC were 
calling for submissions. So we sent out word to 
on the Field Naturalist grapevine that if you 
wanted to see Grasstrees they were flowering in 
profusion at Rosedale South, and the club would 
be happy to lead anybody into the area. Of 
course we asked these visitors to put in a 
submission of what they thought to the LCC. We 
also gave slide talks that year, but only on 
Rosedale South. The result of all our efforts was 
that there were over 500 submissions asking for 
some of the area at Rosedale South to be 
preserved. That was a lot of submissions, and 
what impressed the LCC was that they were all 
different. Of course the APM were also getting 
their men to put in submissions for the land they 
wanted, but I believe their submissions were all 
very similar to each other. 


The LCC rang me to say they were very 
impressed with all the submissions, but didn’t 
think there was very much of botanical 
importance in the area. When I started to tell 
them what was there, they asked if I would put 
all the detail we had down on paper. So we sent 
off all the details we had collected over the years. 
The result of this, and I think Jean Galbraith 
talking to Dr Willis, was Dr Willis coming up to 
the area to have a look for himself. We never did 
hear his report. 


There was much happiness when the final 
recommendations came out in October 1973 
allocating 10,800ha (26,700 acres) as the Holey 
Plains State Park. The report stated “a 
substantial area of public land should be reserved 
in this (LCC) block because the vegetation type, 
although widespread on public land in this study 
area, has very restricted occurrence outside it. In 
addition, a large proportion of the public 
submissions received by the Council urged that 
this particular area be retained under native 
vegetation”. Thankfully the Government accepted 
the LCC’s recommendations and passed them 
into law. 


There was a Gippsland Regional Environmental 
Study of The -Vegetation of Holey Plains State 
Park by G A Parr-Smith in July 1978. 


= 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 

Latrobe Valley Secretary 30 pm on the fourth Friday of 

FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage es month at. the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 


@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 


Dr J Tims 
@ 5634 2628 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
5147 2151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale ENC Inc. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm. on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 each month Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
S 5156 7546 — 


Latrebe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 


Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members 
of all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions ese in this magazine rests with 


the author of the article. 

Contributions should Mrs Gill Breen ; hams 5174 1730 

be addressed to: _ The Editor 
LVFNC Inc. Email: soribex@bigpond.com 
PO Box 719 : 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturatist is printed and supported by Spectra Web Design, Traraigon 
Incorporation No, A0005323T 
ISSN £03 SOR ABN 86 752, 280 972 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 22 October GIS Mapping — Geoff Park 

Excursion: Saturday 23 October Holey Plains State Park. Meet 10am at Rosedale carpark in 
main street. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 8 November to Morwell National Park new 
section. Meet 10am at end of Braniffs Road . Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Meets 10am on the following Saturday from the club 


excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 26 November BOCA speaker on birds — TBA. 
Excursion: Saturday 27 November eon Mt Hedrick Reserve. Meet 10am at the big log 
eld. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks S@ 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts & 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 

PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 
ere a a a a ae ee ee ee es eee ees 
FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr 5148 2575 (este) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE- MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTION S ARE NOT PAID 
2004-5 UNPAID MEMBERSHIPS HAVE NOW BEEN CANCELLED 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (NOV-DEQ): 12 NOVEMBER 2004 
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MANAGEMENT OF Hees = FAUNA 
DATABASES — — 


Presentation by Fiona Gros 


Fiona has been with the Department of 
Sustainability & Environment for 16 years & 
belongs to the Biodiversity & Natural 
Resources Division. Her work has been 
involved with the departmental databases, at 
one time collecting data in the field and more 
recently managing the databases on 
computer. Her talk described the very large 
databases and the CD products that are 
derived from the data. 


The Flora Database has about 1.7 million 
records from over 200,000 sites and includes 
over 5,500 plant species. The information 
includes plant names, scientific and common, 
a 4 digit identifying number, threat status, 
whether listed under the Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Act, native plant or introduced, 
locality grid references, and fire interaction 
information. Apart from the very large 
number of new records to be added each 
year there are around 300 changes in 
nomenclature or status that have to be dealt 
with as well. 


The Atlas of Victorian Wildlife includes 
birds, mammals, reptiles, and some 
invertebrates. There are currently 2.5 million 
records and more than 740 animal species. 


The Native Vegetation Database is an 
attempt to organize the state’s vegetation 
into about 450 classes or groups of species. 
The class descriptions include dominant 
species and also floristic communities that 
are a subset of the class. It is quite a 
challenge to organize state-wide standards 
for the vegetation classes. 


The Aquatic Fauna Database contains 
freshwater fish and invertebrates and also 
includes some salinity and water quality 
information. Much of the information came 
from the Arthur Rylah Institute, but a lot of 
it was in document or paper form. 


The Bio-sites Database locates on a 
statewide map the sites of special biological 
or faunal significance. For instance there may 
be a threatened species at a particular site or 
high importance wetlands. Threats at each 
site, such as foxes, feral cats, or weeds, are 
recorded and also conservation status. 


Input to the databases comes from various 
sources including the regional offices of the 
department and private consultants but all 
new data is validated by comparison with 
previous records and sometimes via 
consideration of the recorder’s credentials. 


There is a wide range of output formats. 
Output is commonly in map form with 
numerous choices of layers — e.g. climate, 
wetlands, or threatened species. A listing of 
species for a particular area can also be 
readily produced. Access to the databases is 
available on site at the 30 regional offices of 
the department. Land and water management 
agencies are not charged for data from the 


databases and neither are community 
organizations like Landcare or Field 
Naturalists. 


A very effective way of disseminating the 
data is via CDs which are available to the 
public. Some of these CDs are:- 


Port Phillip & Western Port Regions- 
Vegetation Maps. 


Victoria’s Native Vegetation Framework 
This CD covers Environmental Vegetation 
Classes and includes conservation status. 


Priorities are given according to 
endangerment. This can be a useful tool for 
local government. 


Wild Plants of Victoria. 

Wild Animals of Victoria (which includes 
birds). 

Wild Birds of Victoria. 

Butterflies. This one includes 123 species of 
butterfly and many of the plants they like. 
This CD was produced by a private 
organization. 

Wild Things of Ballarat Area. 

Enthusiastic local organizations initiated this 
as a wild plants project. 


Plants & Animals of the Box-Ironbark Area 
of Central Victoria. 


Plants & Animals of Victoria’s National 
Parks. 

A listing for any particular National Park can 
be readily extracted. 


Fiona also demonstrated some of the 
databases and CDs, showing photographs 
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and descriptions of a number of our flora and 
fauna. One can only marvel at the quantity of 
information which she is managing. 


On ae take 


Iti is 5 esting | to 9 acne that the Terone City 
Trust has awarded the 2004 Jean Galbraith 
Memorial Rotary Scholarship in Botany and 
Conservation Biology to Mr Dean Ingwersen 
of South Morang. 


Dean grew up in the Latrobe Valley, living 
and completing his primary and secondary 
schooling in Morwell. He is currently 
enrolled in the third year of La Trobe 
University’s Bachelor of — Science 
(Conservation Biology and Ecology) course, 
having achieved outstanding results in his 
first two years and nomination to the Dean’s 
Honours List in both 2003 and 2004. Dean 
plans to continue to honours next year, and 
hopes to do research on the ecology of either 
birds of prey or bush birds, possibly based in 
Central or West Gippsland. 


The scholarship includes a bursary of $500 
for each year of approved studies. Dean was 
presented with an _ attractive framed 
certificate and cheque by Mrs Gloria 
Auchterlonie, representing the Latrobe City 
Trust, at a ceremony held in the Jean 
Galbraith Flora Reserve in Tyers on the 
afternoon of Wednesday 6 October. In 
making the presentation, Gloria noted the 
high esteem and affection with which Jean 
Galbraith is remembered by many both in and 
well beyond our local community. Dean was 
accompanied by his wife Holly, and mother 
Joan Ingwersen. Also present were Mark 
Brady and Rosie Berry from Latrobe City 
and two members of the management 
committee for the reserve. Ken Harris, Gill 
Bremner and I represented our club, glad 
that the happy event should take place on 
such a magnificent warm and _ sunny 
afternoon in a special place bequeathed to 
the community by Jean herself. 


Philip Rayment 


HELD 20.9.2004 


REPORT ON EERE | AEDES 


General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 22 Oct: GIS Mapping — Geoff Park 


Saturday 23 October: Holey Plains SP. 
Meet 10am Rosedale carpark in main street. 


Friday 26 November: BOCA speaker on 
birds — yet to be arranged 


Saturday 23 October: Avon Mt Hedrick 
Reserve. Meet 10am Heyfield at the big log. 


Botany Group — 30 October. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 8 November: Morwell NP 
new section. Meet 10am at end of Braniffs 
Rd. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $752.19. 
Investment A/c $6727.21. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Web page — David has met someone who is 
willing to do this for us. 


Index for Naturalists on database — very little 
stored; this will be a long term project. 


Jackie Tims to take on Conservation 
Coordinator position, and Alix Williams will 
replace Jackie as Assistant Secretary until the 
AGM. 


Program for 2005 — being organised at 
present. 


Strzelecki Ranges re proposed logging by 
Hancocks — not able to obtain enough 
information about the situation to make any 
informed objection at this stage. 


Latrobe Region Book — awaiting response to 
funding application. Next meeting 10 Nov. 


Bird Challenge date — suggest Sat 4 Dec. 


Spring Camp planning — have prepared 
program and organised accommodation and 
excursions at Little River and Brisbane 
Ranges. 18 on list. 


Flora and Fauna Data Files — Elsie will 
contact Fiona Cross and supply monthly bird 
excursion lists on Bird Atlas record sheets. 


GPS — John Poppins will prepare some 
information on different models. 
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Archives — Secretary passed on accumulated 
material to Delma Hodges (minutes etc.). 


Hazelwood Wetlands — David has given 
Kevin Jones a list of birds seen over a 
number of years. 


Conservation Matters 


Carrajung Conservation Reserve Association 
(Jungadale) AGM on 15 Sept. attended by 
Phil and Gill. All executive positions filled. 


Tarra Bulga AGM — attended by David. 
Discussed proposed new area to be added to 
park. 


Hazelwood Wetlands report by Kevin Jones. 
Eucalypts planted in wetlands from locally 
collected seed are E. strzeleckii. West Field 
decision being considered by VCAT. Process 
questioned by EDO which has lodged an 
appeal as greenhouse gases not considered. 


Native Vegetation Plan Implementation 
meeting 13 September attended by Jackie. 
Presentation on GIS systems by request of 
committee, and they believe this is an 
important planning tool. 


CEWG meeting 31 August and LERG 
meeting 9 September attended by Phil. Draft 
Greening Latrobe Strategic Plan and NEIP 
were looked at. ; 
GUEST SPEAKER FOR OCTOBER 
Former science teacher Geoff Park is the 
Biodiversity Manager for the North Central 
Catchment Management Authority who has 
expertise in Geographical Information 
Systems (GIS). Geoff will demonstrate this 
digitised mapping system, which assists in his 
responsibilities with planning for the 
NCCMA's Native Vegetation Plan, the 
regional response to climate change, the 
Regional Catchment Strategy and _ the 
Goldfields and Northern Riverina 
Bioregional Plans. GIS is a new tool being 
used for planning and other purposes by 
Government departments, Councils, Water 
Boards, CFAs as well as CMAs as it allows 
different data (for example roads, rivers, 
contour lines, vegetation patches, built areas, 
etc.) to be shown on a map separately or in 
combinations. It can be used at high or low 
scale at the press of a computer button. 


ADVANCE NOTICES 
Summer Camp January 21- 24 2005 


We will be exploring the Errinundra Plateau, 
staying at Delegate River Cabins. All will be 
revealed in the next Naturalist. 


Christmas Party Saturday 11 December 


The venue this year is the Blucher residence 
at Jeeralang Junction. Start 12 noon. How to 
get there details next issue. 


More from Bon Thompson’s notes on the 
club’s involvement in the formation of some 
of the parks and reserves in our area. 


Crinigan Road Bushland Reserve 


In 1960 the State Electricity Commission of 
Victoria (SECV) acquired this land from the 
Housing Commission for possible future 
developments of the SECV, and also to 
restrict residential growth on the northern 
boundary of Morwell. The land was leased to 
a pony club for several years, then to the 
Crinigan Road Primary School to use for 
environmental studies, with the general 
public being allowed to use it for recreational 
purposes. The Latrobe Valley Field 
Naturalist Club was part of the general 
public interested in the reserve. Barry Traill, 
an HSC student at that time was a member 
of the LVFNC. In 1981 Barry presented the 
then Shire of Morwell with a thesis on the 
area. Club members helped Barry with 
information on the natural history of the 
area. The Council took up _ Barry’s 
suggestions and in 1982 the SECV leased 
the reserve to the Shire of Morwell for 10 
years. The Shire formed a Committee of 
Management and Eric Lubcke represented 
the club for all the years of the lease. The 
Shire managed the reserve, cleared the 
rubbish, built a footbridge and the car park, — 
and tried to exclude motor vehicles. 


In 1987 the Land Conservation Council 
(LCC) published a report on a special 
investigation into SECV land, discussing 
whether the blocks of land should be sold or 
retained, and if retained, for what purposes. 
The final report from the LCC recommended 
that the reserve be used to maintain the 
character and quality of the local landscape, 
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and that passive recreation, such as 
picnicking and walking, be permitted. It also 
recommended that apiculture be permitted, 
and that at the expiration of the present lease 
the area be permanently reserved under 
Section 4 of the Crown Land (Reserves) Act 
1978, and be managed by the Department of 
Conservation, Forests and Lands. 


At the end of the lease the Department of 
Forests, Conservation and Lands didn’t have 
the money to buy the reserve from the 
SECV, and the Shire were not showing any 
interest in the reserve. I think it was about 
1993 that the Club decided to try to do 
something about the reserve as we had heard 
there was to be an application made to have 
the classification of the reserve revoked. To 
this end we applied for a grant to produce a 
booklet to send to the Minister of Natural 
Resources, and any other minister with 
connections that could include the reserve. 
We also sent copies to all the Morwell 
Councillors, and got support from the public 
and the nearby schools. This booklet was a 
joint effort. Beatrice Roberts drew the 
illustrations, we did the research, and Wendy 
Savage set up the booklet. It was printed by 
the Traralgon Journal, and the Gippsland 
Regional Commission provided the bindings. 


Maryvale Hospital wanted some of the land. 
The LCC had stated they would support the 
exchange of some 2.3 hectares of the 
bushland reserve for 3 hectares of land 
providing a frontage to Maryvale Road. The 
final result was that the Shire purchased the 
land from the SECV, and sold the land 
required by the Maryvale Hospital to cover 
the cost of purchase. 


Now the reserve has a very active 
Committee of Management, but 


unfortunately the club has been unable to 
find a ane to youn Hee committee. 


Featnine floral displays and enon named 
specimens, etc; Birds of Prey on Sunday. 


Koonwarra Saleyards, South Gippsland 
Highway, 7km south of Leongatha. 


Melway 512 V11. Enquiries @ 5664 2221 
Entry $3. Children under 12 free & free plant 


DOWN MEMORY LANE ~ 


The following article by Jean Galbraith 
appeared in Zhe Victorian Naturalist in 
March/April 1977 


Baby Birds Learning 


We all know how young birds learn to 
collect their own food by imitating their 
parents when the latter decide that it is time 
to stop feeding them, and I see many 
instances of it. 


Young honeyeaters are brought to my bird 
table as soon as they can fly. They are fed by 
their parents for a little while, then the older 
birds ignore their pleading cheeps and keep 
on stolidly feeding themselves. Very soon the 
young birds begin to imitate them, drinking 
nectar and rarely asking to be fed, and that 
stage the parents give them a mouthful now 
and then. 


I was interested to see another way in which 
young birds imitate their parents. In the 
spring I keep a supply of stringy-bark tied to 
a branch near the bird table. All the 
honeyeaters and often other birds use it for 
nesting material. Two handsome White- 
naped Honeyeaters were pulling bark from it 
for a second nest, when a young bird from 
the first brood came and followed their 
example, pulling out strands of bark. He had 
a beakful before he realised it was inedible 
and dropped it, returning with satisfaction to 
the nectar dish. (The young bird was brown 
all over and still fluffy in contrast to his 
parents in their trim black, white and green 
with scarlet eye-brows.) 


I described this to my sister-in-law who told 
me of an even more delightful incident. 
While watching a female Red-capped Robin 
building her nest, a young bird brought his 
parent a beakful of nesting material. She 
took it from him and wove it into the nest. 
The young robin came back time after time 
with building supplies, but always gave them 
to his mother, not once trying to touch the 
nest. 


As children learn by imitation so, obviously, 
do birds. 


The Victorian Naturalist Vol 94 (2) Mar/April 1977 


A short issue this month — the editor 
needs your articles! 
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Club: Secretary: Meeting: 

Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 

FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVEFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 


@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 


Dr J Tims 
5634 2628 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5147 2151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 each month Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
® 5156 7546 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 26 November Feathers — Tania Ireton 

Excursion: Saturday 27 November § Avon-Mt Hedrick Reserve. Meet 10am at Heyfield at the 
big log. 

Bird Group Excursion: Saturday 4 December BOCA Bird Challenge. 


Monday 10 January 2005 to Wirilda. Meet 10am at 
carpark. Contact: Elsie Coggan & 5127 1857. 


Botany Group: Meets 10am on the following Saturday from the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage 5634 2246. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY, SATURDAY 11 DECEMBER AT BLUCHERS, FROM 12 NOON 
See page 4 for details. 

Members’ Night Friday 14 January 2005 — open theme. Bring along slides, photos, etc. 
Friends of Baw Baw Wildflower Walk Sunday 16 January. Leader Denis Nagle # 5127 1525. 
Meet 9.30am DSE, Parkers Comer. Bring lunch, binoculars, hand lens, alpine clothing. 

Summer Camp 21-23 January Errinundra Plateau. See page 3 for details. 

Information about February’s meeting will appear in the Jan-Feb Naturalist posted in early Feb. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Jack Brooks # 5623 1563 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1“ Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris & 5122 3137 


_ FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood 5195 5321 
Wildflower Walk Sunday 16 January 2005, St Gwinear to Tullicoutty Glen. Leader Denis Nagle. 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe % 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — WISE Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inyerloch 3996. Sec. 5655 1381. MO Environment Centre a 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec @ 5173 1491 oe Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President) MEY Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — MEMBERSHIP WILL LAPSE IF SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOT PAID 
Subscriptions for 2005-6 will be due 1 March 2005. Check inside back cover next issue for amounts due. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JAN-FEB): 1 FEBRUARY 2005 
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MOE RIVER REHABILITATION 
EXCURSION 28" AUGUST 2004. 


Fifteen members met Wendy Hayne, Acting 
Floodplain Manager for the West Gippsland 
Catchment Management Authority 
(WGCMA), and David Balfour, Chairman of 
the Moe Drain Committee, at the Yarragon 
railway station at 10 am. We travelled to the 
site along Factory Road Yarragon where in 
early 1889 men began draining the Moe 
Swamp. Working with picks and shovels, 
often up to their waists in water, they 
barrowed the spoil away along planks. The 
plan was to deepen and widen the Moe 
River, utilising its bed and to create a series 
of subsidiary channels, including two contour 
(side) channels. In the ensuing years of 
neglect, weed infestation (especially 
willows), and erosion, the water quality 
declined significantly. These environmental 
issues are now being addressed by the 
WGCMA. 


At the Factory Road site we saw where the 
willows had been removed and their stumps 
poisoned but left in situ so as to hold the soil 
together until fencing and revegetation with 
indigenous species took place. The 
importance of excluding stock from the drain 
was evident as there were areas of bank 
collapse and erosion, which add to the 
turbidity and nutrient load of the water. 
There was some remnant vegetation, mainly 
blackwoods, hazel pomaderris and ti-tree. 


Travelling east along the Contour Drain we 
reached our second stop at the confluence of 
Moe Drain and the Shady Creek. The flow 
from the Shady Creek appeared as large as 
the Moe River, as it drains a large northerly 
area. At this point the smaller Nine Mile 
Drain, which meets the Moe Drain had a 
surprisingly large flow of water. This is due 
to it not only draining water from the flats, 
but being connected to Rollo Creek at the 
highway it also drains part of the foothills of 
the Strzeleckis. We saw an extensive area 
where the willows had been removed but a 
striking feature was the speed at which the 
water was travelling. This has necessitated 
the installation of six grade control structures 
to slow the flow along the channel and 
reduce its erosive capacity. We observed this 


effect at the rock structure at our next stop, 
near the bridge on the Seven Mile Road, 
where the water speed dropped significantly 
as it passed down the grade. On either side, 
in the banks, were located magnificent 
bluestone floodgates, with their original 
blacksmith made hinges. These were 
designed to act as non-return valves, 
preventing floodwater returning to the 
surrounding land. 


Our final stop was at the site of the levee 
breakout at Trafalgar East during the 1993 
flood. The levee bank here was very narrow 
due to considerable slumping. As we drove 
along the North Canal Road we could see 
how the eroding banks were gradually 
encroaching close to the road. Looking 
towards the Trafalgar East Hall Wendy 
realised that one of the pictures she had 
shown the previous evening of the 1934 
flood was taken from this point 


We then travelled up the floodplain 
escarpment and onto Lake Narracan for 
lunch and some relaxing birdwatching. 


Much has been achieved by the WGCMA 
since 2000 and as the project continues with 
further revegetation and fencing, the stock 
will be excluded, the drain protected and 
water quality will be improved. 


Ken Savage 


Bird list for LYFNC Excursion 28/08/04 
Sites along the Moe Main Drain and at Lake 
Narracan 

CFA Region 9/10 Map 528 C 180 727 to 
Map 529 C 406 757 


Australian Wood Duck White-naped Honeyeater 


Pacific Black Duck New Holland Honeyeater 
Chestnut Teal Eastern Whipbird 
Australasian Grebe Grey Fantail 

Little Black Cormorant Willy Wagtail 
White-faced Heron Grey Butcherbird 
Australian White Ibis Australian Magpie 
Straw-necked Ibis Australian Raven 


Yellow-tailed Black C’too Little Raven 


Galah House Sparrow 

Eastern Rosella Welcome Swallow 
Superb Fairy-wren Tree Martin 

Spotted Pardalote Common Blackbird 
Brown Thornbill Common Starling 

Red Wattlebird Clamorous Reed-warbler? 
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SEPTEMBER = MEETING 
GLOBAL CHANGE THROUGH TIME 
by Professor Mike Sandiford (Melb Uni) 


2004 


Professor Sandiford engrossed the Latrobe 
Valley naturalists with a well prepared 
power-point presentation illustrating how 
Australia has weathered climate change and 
plate tectonics over geological time. His 
presentation was based on a Geological 
Society of Australia Public Lectures (2003 
series). Images and graphic displays may be 
viewed on the web 
http://jaeger.earthsci.unimelb.edu.au/msandif 
o/talks/talks.html then select ‘Making 
Australia, Landscapes, Climate and 
Tectonics’ (accessed 22/10/04). 


He prefaced his talk by foreshadowing the 
likely conclusions that would have significant 
relevance to the brown coal power 
generation activities of the Latrobe Valley. 
Geology involves long term evaluation and 
the whole topic involves two parts:- 
(1) Landscape, what tectonics tells us about 
change (Professor Sandiford's interest) 
(2) Climate, (co-author Jim Bowler's 
interest). 


Australia is a very stable landmass over a 
time scale of four billion years with rocks 


Phanerozoic Proterozic 
< 0.5 billion years 1-2.5 billion years 
Great Dividing Range Central Australia 


Archaean Hadean 
2.5-4 billion years = > 4 billion years 
Pilbara & Kalgoorlie Pockets in WA 


and fossils correlated to various regions. As 
a continent, Australia did not come into 
existence before it broke away from 
Gondwanaland as part of the Indian- 
Australian plate about 60 million years ago. 
Since then it has been travelling north at 
6.5cm/year with India colliding with the 
Asian continent to produce the Himalayas 
whilst the eastern part and the Pacific Plate 
caused the PNG mountains. In the region 
near Indonesia, the plate enters a subduction 
zone. Interestingly enough, 70 million years 
ago when the Victorian region was 70° 
south, it was substantially warmer, but as it 


moved north it became cooler and drier. The 
expansion of the sea bed either side of the 
mid-Southern Ocean ridge over 60 million 
was simulated on screen. During this time 
Africa also became drier, causing jungles to 
be replaced by savanna grasslands. This 
change started the migration of early man, 
but the earliest evidence of humans in 
Australia was 50 thousand years ago. Until 
about 12,000 years ago, sea levels were 
about 100 meters below present levels. 


What changes have taken place in Australia? 
Three examples were shown 

(1) In the North Flinders Ranges, the now 
dry and rocky Nepabuma valley had soil 
one million years ago. 

(2) Old lake shore lines of the Murray Basin 
are visible in satellite pictures with the 
original channel to the sea coming down 
near the Grampians. 

(3) Near Mt Gambier, where the strata has 
been steadily rising, several shore lines 
are visible correlating with the seas levels 
during past interglacial and ice ages. 


Despite Australia being a stable continent, 
there have been a number of recent big 
earthquakes, eg at Cape Liptrap 30 years ago 
(5.6 on Richter scale), the more recent 
Newcastle earthquake, and one measuring 
6.5 at Beechport near Mt Gambier in SA. 
Geological evidence shows older very big 
earthquakes, eg at Echuca 50,000 years ago, 
the land rose 8m damming the Murray river, 
causing it to channel southwards. This 
would have had 500 times the force of the 
Newcastle earthquake. A number of regions 
of Australia are earthquake prone, such as 
the eastern edge of the Spencer's gulf near 
Adelaide and the nearby Mt Lofty ranges. 


Moving onto climate, the earth's history 
shows long periods of ice age with short 
rapid rises in temperature (the interglacial 
periods) before steadily sliding back to ice 
ages. This occurs about every 100,000 
years. Because ice is more reflective of solar 
energy than sea or land, once glaciers and 
large ice sheets do form, it takes a long time 
to reverse the trend. There are a number of 
variables that interplay, and six factors with 
various periods relate to the earth's orbit 
around the sun (Milankovitch cycle). When 
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a number of these factors coincide, solar 
global warming induces melting of the ice 
caps, and a rapid rise into an interglacial 
period like we have now. Eighteen thousand 
years ago Gippsland was 8° cooler, but 
100,000 years ago it was about what it is 
today. 


Tectonic movement also has an effect; as 
Gondwanaland broke up, the Antarctic 
continent was left surrounded by water and 
became a sink for very thick layers of highly 
reflective snow, becoming extremely cold. 
Within these ice layers, entrapped air from 
core samples allows the past atmospheric 
composition to be measured. As Australia 
moved north, it reduced the inflow of warm 
water from the tropics of the Pacific to the 
Indian ocean towards Africa. This in turn 
caused the climate of both Africa and 
Australia to become drier. These climate 
changes are revealed by the water imprint in 
the geological features. 


Closely coupled with the 100,000 year 
temperature cycle is the carbon dioxide 
content in the air as shown in the ice core 
samples. Over several cycles, this rose to 
about 300 ppm CO, during interglacials, and 
fell to 200 during the extended ice ages. 
However in the last 50 years, our 
atmosphere has progressively risen in carbon 
dioxide above 300 ppm and now is 
approaching 400. This is attributed to 
burning fossil fuels and it appears to coincide 
with a further 1° rise in temperature. With 
this implied warning for industries in the 
Latrobe Valley, Professor Sandiford 
concluded his presentation. 


A period of questions followed. 
Ray and Delma Hodges. 


Friday 21 to Monday 24 January, staying at 
Delegate River Cabins, Bonang Highway, 
Delegate River. Cost is $68 which includes 
linen and continental breakfast. Bunk beds 
and some double beds. BYO lunches (there 
are no kitchen facilities). Evening meals at 
the Tavern at separate cost. Names on list 
and payment at General Meeting please. 


REPORT ON | 


HELD -18.10:2004—-— 
General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 26 November: Feathers — Tanya 
Ireton 


Saturday 27 November: Avon-Mt Hedrick 
Reserve. Meet 10am Heyfield at the big log. 


Saturday 11 December: Christmas Party at 
Bluchers, Jeeralang Junction, starting 12 
noon. 


Friday 14 January 2005: Members’ Night — 
open theme. 


Botany Group — 4 December: No botany 
as most of the botanists will be wearing their 
Bird Challenge hats. Contact: Wendy Savage 
@ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 10 January 2005: Wirilda. 
Meet 10am at carpark. Note: no excursion in 
December due to BOCA Bird Challenge on 
Saturday 4 December. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $1507.19. 
Investment A/c $6727.21. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Web page — David has made further 
arrangements for this. ' 


GPS — John Poppins will prepare some 
information on different models. 


Bird records — Elsie has been in contact with 
DSE Flora and Fauna data files and is 
sending off records. 


Response from DSE_ Senior Fire 
Management Officer to our Fire Plans input. 
Will take up offer of a speaker for our 
program next year. 


Program for 2005 — most speakers have been 
arranged now. Include Friends of Baw Baw 
January Wildflower Walk on our program 
(Sun 16 Jan, 9.30am, Parkers Corner). 


Latrobe Region Book — Latrobe City funding 
application will be considered early 
November. Next meeting 10 November. 


Spring Camp — 18 attended. Very successful 
camp with a full program at Little River 
Earth Sanctuary and Brisbane Ranges. 
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Millipede sampling — Dr Robert Mesibov 
from Tasmania has been collecting 
interesting millipedes in our region and has 
invited club members to join him on his next 
trip late Nov/early Dec to see how they are 
sampled. 


Nest boxes for Whitelaws Track — request 
from Latrobe City for information or advice 
re fauna species present and possibility of 
installing nest boxes following road sealing 
and vegetation removal. Will suggest they 
contact Trust for Nature or FNCV Fauna 
Survey group. For nest boxes Field and 
Game, and bat roost boxes CMA. 


Summer Camp to Errinundra Plateau Friday 
21-Sunday 23 January. Delegate River had 
not booked us in following phone 
conversation in May. Following another 
letter manager Lee Jones has given us a 
quote. Buffie Harris, who used to work in 
Parks Victoria Orbost Office has made 
excursion suggestions. Will charge $68 and 
start booking at GM. 


Data Projector — explore purchase options 
for the future. 


David away for November meetings — Lorna 
will stand in. 


Conservation Matters 


Field Day by DPI on Strzelecki gums and 
Giant Gippsland Earthworms attended by 
Jackie — will be reported in Naturalist. 

GUEST SPEAKER FOR NOVEMBE 
Tania Ireton will speak on feathers. Tania 
works as a computer programmer for the 
Department of Defence. She has been 
interested in birds since she joined the Gould 
League at primary school but with more time 
available after leaving university in the mid- 
1980s her interest became a passion. Tania 
was elected to the board of the Bird 
Observers Club of Australia (BOCA) in 
December 1990 and was the Junior Vice- 
President for many years. In 1996 she started 
the Bayside Branch of BOCA, has been its 
president ever since and has led most of its 
monthly outings as well as some for BOCA. 
To increase her knowledge Tania did a 
Graduate Certificate in Ornithology by 
distance education at Charles Sturt 


University (NSW). She has given bird- 
related talks to several groups and regularly 
takes interstate and international birders to 
such places as Werribee and Phillip Island. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 


This year the Club Christmas Party will be at 
the Blucher residence at Jeeralang Junction 
on Saturday 11 December. Come from 12 
noon and BYO food and drinks, table and 
chairs, portable BBQ if possible. The club 
will provide punch and Christmas cake, tea 
and coffee. 


How to get there. Drive through Churchill 
and turn left at Junction Road (Morwell NP 
turnoff). Turn left soon after into Jeeralang 
West Road and at 1.7km turn left once 
again. 


When I was reading Jean Galbraith’s story 
about young birds imitating their parents I 
remembered a funny experience with a young 
magpie. The young bird was with one of his 
parents on the lawn in our garden and 
screaming for food. The parent thought it 
was time the young started to do some of the 
work itself and ignored the young 
completely. The desperate young looked at 
the parent and saw it putting its beak into the 
soil. The young followed the example, but 
instead of catching a nice fat worm it 
shuffled some dirt into its beak. It squirmed 
like made and tried to spit the dirt out. Jack 
and I laughed our heads off. That was 
enough for the poor thing. It looked around 
to find its parent and started screaming for 
food again. 


Marja Bouman 


Geoff and I recently attended a field day near 
Jumbunna, designed to assist people with 
either or both species on their properties, 
protect them. It was a_ well-attended 
occasion with DSE and Landcare personnel 
as well as landowners. 
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Giant Gippsland Earthworm. Dr Neville 
Rosengren, a geomorphologist from La 
Trobe University first explained where the 
earthworm was most likely to occur — on 
colluvial footslopes and river terraces in the 
western Strzelecki Ranges. That is, they did 
not like the often-waterlogged soil of the 
floodplain or where the water table was high 
or the drier, steeper slopes of Strzeleckis. 
But the worms seemed to be equally happy 
in the grey soil produced by the Cretaceous 
rocks or the red basaltic soil. 


Beverly Van Praagh said that with changes 
to native vegetation, many species of native 
earthworms had died out but the Giant 
Earthworm had persisted. It can be found in 
stream banks, soaks and south and east 
slopes. The nature and depth of soil was 
important and the worms were absent from 
major creeks and lower active flood plains. 
The density of re-vegetation may have an 
impact as more worms were found in open 
areas. None had been found in the Mt Worth 
State Park in the deeply forested areas. 
Because of this, the gathering mused that 
perhaps clearing had not been detrimental to 
the worms. 


Beverly has seen worms to 1.5 metres but 
the average is 80 cm with a weight of 200 
gm, although the biggest known was 800 
gm. Egg cocoons are about 10cm X 2 cm 
and babies about 20 cm long. Cast material 
fills burrows. The main conservation 
concerns are - fragility, localised fragmentary 
distribution, poor dispersal and low 
fecundity. Breeding may vary seasonally. 


Threats to the earthworms were seen as 
physical and chemical soil disturbance, 
altered soil hydrology — for example, 
changes to the water table, flooding and 
drainage patterns, and agricultural activities 
— cultivation, stocking rates, infrastructure 
change, run-off, effluent production. 
Populations need protection and 
management of the localised sites kept free 
of stock (pugging causes erosion and can kill 
the worms). 


Eucalyptus strzeleckii. Claire Moxham of 
DSE has been studying regeneration of the 
Strzelecki Gum. Eucalyptus strzeleckii is 


endemic to Victoria and is found in the 
western region of the Strzelecki Ranges. It is 
listed as vulnerable nationally and in Victoria 
as a threatened species. Previously it was 
considered a form of Eucalyptus ovata and is 
difficult to distinguish, the distinguishing 
features being more ovoid buds, fewer oil 
glands and narrower leaves than E. ovata. It 
also hybridises. Because the tree are mainly 
isolated individuals or in small stands and are 
often old and dying, they are subject to 
insect attack and physical damage from stock 
and extreme winds and temperatures. Little 
natural regeneration is seen. 


Claire’s study was commenced in May 2003, 
so results are preliminary. She considered 
such factors as soil disturbance, soil 
compaction, weed competition, excess 
nutrients seed predation, grazing and parent 
plant competition. She made replicated trials 
at three fenced off locations using treatments 
of disturbed vs undisturbed plots, sprayed 
weeds vs no spraying, seed added vs natural 
seed fall and sugar added vs no sugar. 
(Added sugar gives a nutrient flux that 
increases microbe activity. This was not a 
successful experiment.) 


She collected data bimonthly until May 2004 
and then seasonally. She gathered 
information on germination, survival, height, 
numbers, soil moisture, cover of grasses and 
other weed and pasture plants. Some sites 
showed no germination. The highest rate of 
germination was in plots furthest from the 
tree. Seedling death correlated with soil 
moisture. Sprayed plots produced the highest 
number of germination. Soil disturbance 
(reducing compaction) also gave good 
results. Spraying and disturbance further 
increased germination but not by much. 
Landowners are being encouraged to use 
natural regeneration to keep genetic diversity 
suited to the area rather than using tube . 
stock which is likely to arise from one tree 
possibly from kilometres away in different 
physical conditions. Claire is recommending 
fenced areas around parent trees and the use 
of sprays or disturbance to soil to minimise 
costs. 


The field day continued with visits to 
earthworm and Strzelecki Gum _ localities. 
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Geoff and I could only attend the first, which 
was an earthworm site. Neville made a spade 
cut into a high creek bank and revealed the 
cross section of a burrow. Nearby, we 
jumped up and down and were rewarded 
with the slurpy sucking noise of a worm 
retreating in its hole. Great fun! 


Jackie Tims 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN MORWELL NP 


Since our arrival in Gippsland we have been 
making short trips to discover the parks and 
reserves in the area. So one Sunday in late 
winter we prepared ourselves for a picnic 
and a walk in Morwell NP. We arrived at 
Kerry Road Picnic Area at lunchtime and 
decided to eat before heading off into the 
park. Jack opened the lunch box and took a 
sandwich. Before he could take a bite, a 
Lewins Honeyeater had landed on his arm, 
took a piece of his bread and went off again. 
Soon we were surrounded by more birds, 
Grey Shrike-thrushes and Crimson Rosellas, 
all begging for a share of our lunch. A 
request we couldn’t resist of course. 


After lunch we went on the Fosters Gully 
Nature Walk. We enjoyed the vegetation, but 
didn’t expect to see many plants in flower at 
this time of the year. It appeared to be the 
animals that were going to entertain us this 
afternoon. Soon we heard the growling of a 
koala and started to tip toe, hoping to get a 
glance of the animal. Then we heard another 
walker coming behind us. A guy on runners 
passed us quickly. We told him we heard a 
koala. He confirmed this, but wasn’t in the 
least impressed. He went off making a lot of 
noise and spoiling our chance to see the 
koala. 


Further down the track we had more luck. A 
male Lyrebird was scratching in the leaf litter 
and hadn’t noticed us. We were able to get 
very close and watch him for a long time. 
When the track wound along the steep gully 
we noticed a pair of King parrots nesting in a 
hollow of an old Eucalypt. We sat down on a 
bench and watched them flying in and out the 
hollow to feed their young. Towards the end 
of the track an Echidna was busy digging the 
soil to get a feed. It didn’t pay any attention 


to us. Jack wanted to take a picture, but it 
was hard to get the animal in focus, as it kept 
moving. We have been back to the park a 
few times, but never had such a good 
“catch” of native animals again. 


Jack Weerts and Marja Bouman 


NOVEMBER BIRD DAY == 


The bird day was in the Billy’s Creek area of 
the Morwell National Park. The day was 
good for birdwatching; although cloudy the 
light was good and the weather pleasant. 


The trees planted by the Friends of the Park 
have grown into a forest and were 
frequented by several species of small birds 
like Thornbills and Pardalotes. They were so 
busy they did not have time to perch for us 
to identify them so we had to catch them at 
their work. Four species of Honeyeaters 
were recorded flitting in and out amongst the 
trees. The Grey Fantails chattered to us all 
the way down the track. The wrens, White- 
browed Scrubwren and Superb Blue Fairy 
Wrens, were busy in the undergrowth. 


Whipbirds, which are usually only heard, 
came out into space to be admired; while a 
good view was had of the Crested Shriketit. 
The Grey Currawong made its presence 
heard and seen, while in the treetops the 
Dusty Woodswallows were feeding. Another 
bird we don’t see very often was the Orange- 
winged Sitella. Our list for the day contained 
33 species. 


To complete an enjoyable day, after lunch, a 
Brown Goshawk soared around overhead 
and was clearly visible against the white 
clouds. 

Bon Thompson 


FROM THEEDITOR 


A big thankyou to all those who submitted 
articles over the past year — I can’t do this 
without you! My apologies for various 
glitches and gremlins, and less than perfect 
proofreading at times. 

Best wishes for a safe and happy Christmas- 
New Year break. Next issue early February. 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 

Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 

FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 


5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 


Dr J Tims 
® 5634 2628 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maftra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5147 2151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 each month Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
5156 7546 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 


Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members 
of all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 


the author of the article. 
Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner : Phone: 5174 1730 
be addressed to: The Editor 
~ LVENC Inc. Email: scribex@bigpond.com 
PO Box 719 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Spectra Web Design, Traralgon 
Incorporation No. A0005323T 


Ma ISSN 1030-5084 ABN 86 752 280 972 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Send remittance with caamlaicl form to Mr Bruce Adams, LVENC Inc, 7 Lorikeet Place, Traralgon 3844. 
Please indicate if address/phone number has see 


Full Name(s) 
Address 


Phone (Private) (Business) 
Family $36 [_] Single$27 [_] _Junior/Student $20 [_] Naturalist $18 [| 
CHEQUE ENCLOSED $_ (Made payable to LVENC Inc) 


Subscriptions are due on March I” each year. (Half fees apply for those joining after 31" August) | 


LATROBE VALLEY NATURALIST 


If undeliverable return to : 
PO Box 1205 
Morwell Vic 3840 
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